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Readers in general — on wliose friendly reception 
experience has given me some reason to rely — will, 1 
venture to hope, appreciate whatever merit there may 
he in this story, without any j^refatory pleading for it 
on my part. They will, I think, see that it has not 
been hastily meditated, or idly wrought out. They 
will judge it accordingly — and I ask no more. 

Readers in particular will, I have some reason to 
suppose, be here and there disturbed — perhaps even 
offended — by finding that “Armadale” oversteps, in 
more than one direction, the narrow limits within 
which they are disposed to restrict the development of 
modern fiction — if they can. Nothing that I could 
say to these persons, here, would help me with them, 
as Time will help me if my work lasts. I am not 
afraid of my design being permanently misunderstood, 
provided the execution has done it any sort of justice. 
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Estimated by tbe Clap-trap morality of the present 
day, this may be a very daring book. Judged by the 
Christian morality which is of all time, it is only a 
book that is daring enough to speak the truth. 

London, April, 1866 . 
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PROLOGUE. 


CHAPTER I. 


The Travellers. 


It was the opening of the season of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, at the Baths of Wildbad. 

The evening shadows were beginning to gather 
over the quiet little German town-, and the diligence 
was expected every minute. Before the door of the 
principal inn, waiting the arrival of tlie first visitors 
of the year, were assembled the three notable per- 
sonages of Wildbad, accompanied by their wives — 
the mayor, representing the inhabitants; the doctor, 
representing the waters; the landlord, representing 
his own establishment. Beyond this select circle, 
grouped snugly about the trim little square in front of 
the inn , ' appeared the towns^ople in general , mixed 
here and there with the counTrypeople in their quaint 
German costume placidly expectant of the diligence — 
the men in short black jackets, tight black breeches, 
and three-cornered beaver hats; the women with their 
long light hair hanging in one thickly-plaited tail 
behind them, and the waists of their short woollen 
gowns, inserted modestly in the region of their shoulder- 
Armadale. 1 . 1 
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W.ades. Round the outer edge of the assemblage thus 
formed, flying detachments of plump white-headed 
children careered in perpetual motion; while, mysteri- 
ously apart from the rest of the inhabitants, the musi- 
cians of the Baths stood collected in one lost comer, 
waiting the appearance of the first visitors to play the 
first tune of the season in the form of a serenade. 
The light of a May evening was still bright on the 
tops of the great wooded hills watching high over the 
town on the right hand and the left; and the cool 
breeze that comes before sunset came keenly fragrant here' 
with the balsamic odour of the firs of the Black Forest. 

“Mr. Landlord,” said the mayor’s wife (giving the 
landlord his title), “have you any foreign guests com- 
ing on this first day of the season?” 

“Madame Mayoress,” replied the landlord (returning 
the compliment), “I have two. They have written — 
the one by the hand of his servant, the other by his 
own hand apparently — to order their rooms; and they 
are from England both, as I think by their names. If 
you ask me to pronounce those names, my tongue 
hesitates; if you ask me to spell them, here they are 
letter by letter, first and second in their order as they 
come. First, a high -bom stranger (by title Mister), 
who introduces himself in eight letters — A, r, m, a, 
d, a, 1, e — and comes ill in his own carriage. Second, 
a high-bora stranger (by title Mister also), who intro- 
duces himself in four letters — N, e, a, 1 — and comes 
ill ill the diligence. His excellency of the eight letters 
writes to me (by his servant) in French ; his excellency 
of the four letters writes to me in German. The rooms 
of both are ready. I know no more.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the mayor’s wife, “Mr. Doctor 
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has heard from one or hoth of these illustrious stran- 
gers?” 

“From one only, Madam Mayoress •, hut not, strictly 
speaking, from the person himself. I have received a 
medical report of his excellency of the eight letters, 
and his case seems a bad one. God help him!” 

“The diligence!” cried a child from the outskirts 
of the crowd. 

The musicians seized their instruments, and silence 
fell on the whole community. From far away in the 
windings of the forest gorge, the ring of horses’ bells 
came faintly clear through the evening stillness. Which 
carriage was approaching — the private carriage with 
Mr. Armadale, or the public carriage with Mr. Neal? 

“Play, my friends!” cried the mayor to the musi- 
cians. “Public or private, here are tlie first sick people 
of the season. Let them find us cheerful.” 

The band played a lively dance tune, and the 
children in the square footed it merrily to the music. 
At the same moment, their, elders near the inn door 
drew aside, and disclosed the first shadow of gloom 
that fell over the gaiety and beauty of the scene. 
Through the opening made on either hand, a little 
procession of stout country-girls advanced, each draw- 
ing after her an empty chair on wheels; each in wait- 
ing (and knitting while she waited) for the paralysed 
wretches who came helpless by hundreds then — who 
come helpless by thousands now — to the waters of 
Wildbad for relief. 

While the band played, while the children danced, 
while the buzz of many talkers deepened, while the 
strong young nurses of the coming cripples knitted im- 
penetrably, a woman’s insatiable curiosity about other 

1 » 
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women asserted itself in the mayor’s wife. She drew 
the landlady aside, and whispered a question to her on 
the spot. 

“A word more, ma’am,” said the mayor’s wife, 
“about the two strangers from England. Are their 
letters explicit? Have they got any ladies with 
them?” 

“The one by the diligence — no,” replied the land' 
lady. “But the one by the private carriage — yes. 
He comes with a child; he comes with a nurse; and,” 
concluded the landlady, skilfully keeping the main 
point of interest till the last, “he comes witli a Wife.” 

The mayoress brightened; the doctoress (assisting 
at the conference) brightened; the landlady nodded 
significantly. In the minds of all three the same 
thought started into life at the same moment — “Wo 
shall see the Fashions!” 

In a minute more, there was a sudden movement 
in the crowd; and a chorus of voices proclaimed that 
the travellers were at hand. 

By this time the coming vehicle was in sight, and 
all ftirther doubt was at an end. It was the diligence 
that now approached by the long street leading into 
the square — the diligence (in a dazzling new coat of 
yellow paint) that delivered the first visitors of the 
season at the inn-door. Of the ten travellers released 
from the middle compartment and the back compart- 
ment of the carriage — all from various parts of Ger- 
many — three were lifted out helpless, and were placed 
in the chairs on wheels to be drawn to their lodgings 
in the town. The front compartment contained two 
passengers only — Mr. Neal and his travelling servant. 
With an arm on either side to assist him, the stranger 
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(whose malady appeared to be locally confined to a 
lameness in one of his feet) succeeded in descending 
the steps of the carriage easily enough. While he 
steadied himself on the pavement by the help of his 
stick — looking not over patiently towards the musi- 
cians who were serenading him with tlie waltz in Der 
Frei8chut% — his personal appearance rather damped 
the enthusiasm of the friendly little circle assembled to 
welcome him. He was a lean, tall, serious, middle- 
aged man, with a cold grey eye and a long upper lip: 
with overhanging eyebrows and high cheek-bones •, a 
man who looked what he was — every inch a Scotch- 
man. 

“Where is the proprietor of this hotel?” he asked, 
speaking in the German language, with a fluent readi- 
ness of expression, and an icy coldness of manner. 
“Fetch the doctor,” he continiicd, when the landlord 
had presented himself, “I want to see him imme- 
diately.” 

“I am here already, sir,” said the doctor, advancing 
from the circle of friends, “and my services are entirely 
at your disposal.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Neal, looking at the doctor, 
as the rest of us look at a dog when we have whistled, 
and the dog has come. “I shall be glad to consult 
you to-morrow morning, at ten o’clock, about my own 
case. I only want to trouble you now with a message 
Avhich I have undertaken to deliver. We overtook a 
travelling carriage on the road here with a gentleman 
in it — an Englishman, I believe — who appeared to be 
seriously ill. A lady who was with him begged me to 
see you immediately on my arrival, and to secure your 
professional assistance in removing the patient from the 
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carriage. Their courier has met with an accident, and 
lias been left behind on the road — and they are 
obliged to travel very slowly. If you are here in an 
hour, you will be here in time to receive them. That 
is the message. Who is this gentleman who appears 
to be anxious to speak to me? The mayor? If you 
wish to see my passport, sir, my servant will show it 
to you. No? You wish to welcome me to the place, 
and to offer your services? I am infinitely flattered. 
If you have any authority to shorten the performances 
of your town band, you would be doing me a kindness 
to exert it. My nerves are irritable, and I dislike 
music. AYliere is the landlord? No; I want to see 
my rooms. I don’t want your arm; I can get upstairs 
with tlie help of my stick. Mr. Mayor and Mr. Doctor, 
wo need not detain one another any longer. I wish 
you good night.” 

Both mayor and doctor looked after the Scotchman 
as he limped upstairs, and shook their heads together 
in mute disapproval of him. The ladies, as usual, went 
a step farther, and expressed their opinions openly in 
the plainest words. The case under consideration (so 
far as they were concerned) was the scandalous case of 
a man w'ho had passed them over entirely Avithout 
notice. Mrs. Mayor could only attribute sucli an 
outrage to the native ferocity of a Savage. Mrs. Doctor 
took a stronger view still, and considered it as proceed- 
ing from the inbred brutality of a Hog. 

The hour of waiting for the travelling carriage 
W'oro on, and the creeping night stole up the hill-sides 
softly. One by one the stars appeared, and the first 
lights twinkled in tlie windows of the inn. As the 

O 

darkness came, the last idlers deserted the square; as 
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the darkness came, the mighty silence of the Forest ' 
above flowed in on the valley, and strangely and 
suddenly hushed the lonely little town. 

The hour of waiting wore out, and the figure of 
the doctor, walking backwards and forwards anxiously, 
was still the only living figure left in the square. Five 
minutes, ten minutes, twenty minutes, were counted 
out by the doctor’s watch, before the first sound came 
through the night silence to warn him of the approach- 
ing carriage. Slowly it emerged into the square, at 
the walking pace of the horses, and drew up, as a 
hearse might have drawn* up, at the door of the inn. 

“Is the doctor here?” asked a woman’s voice, 
speaking out of the darkness of the carriage in the 
French language. 

“I am here, madam,” replied the doctor, taking a 
light firom the landlord’s hand, and opening the car- 
riage door. 

The first face that the light fell on, was the face 
of the la«ly who had just spoken — a young darkly- 
beautiful yoman, with the tears standing thick and 
bright in h^r eager black eyes. The second face re- 
vealed, was\the face of a shrivelled old negress, sitting 
opposite the)ady on the back seat. The third was the 
face of a litSe sleeping child, in the negress’s lap. 
With a quick Westure of impatience, the lady signed 
to the nurse tdi. leave the carriage first with the child. 
“Pray take th^ out of the way,” she said to the 
landlady; “praj\take them to their room.” She got 
out herself wheu^ier request had been complied with. 
Then the light fel clear for the first time on the far- 
ther side of the ca^iage, and the fourtli traveller was 
disclosed to view. 

\ 

' V 
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He lay helpless on a mattress supported by a 
stretcher; his hair long and disordered under a' black 
skull-cap ; his eyes wide open , rolling to and fro cease- 
lessly anxious; the rest of his face as void of all ex- 
pression of the character within him, and the thought 
within him, as if he had been dead. There was no 
looking at him now, and guessing what he might ♦nee 
have been. The leaden blank of his face met erery 
question as to his age, his rank, his temper, and his 
looks, which that face might once have answered, in 
impenetrable silence. Nothing spoke for him nov but 
the shock that had struck him with the death-in-Hfe of 
Paralysis. The doctor’s eye questioned his lower [imbs, i 
and Death-in-Life answered, I am here. The doctor’s 
eye, rising attentively by way of his hands an^ arms, 
questioned upward and upward to the muscles round 
his mouth, and Death-in-Life answered, 1 am c^ing. 

In the face of a calamity so unsparing/ and so 
dreadful, there was nothing to be said. T/ie silent 
sympathy of help was all that could be offeiM to the 
woman who stood weeping at the carriage-door. 

As they bore him on his bed across the hall of the 
hotel, his wandering eyes encountered the face of his 
wife. They rested on her for a moment; and, in that 
moment, he spoke. 

“The child?” he said in English, /with a slow, 
thick, labouring articulation. / 

“The child is safe upstairs,” she a^wered, faintly. 
“My desk?” / 

“It is in my hands. Look! I woni trust it to any- 
body; I am taking care of it for yo» myself.” 

He closed his eyes for the lion; time after that 
answer, and said no more. Tende/y and skilftilly he 
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■was carried up the stairs, -with his wife on one side of 
him, and the doctor (ominously silent) on the other. 
The landlord and the servants following, saw the door 
of his room open and close on him;^ heard the lady 
burst out crying hysterically as soon as she was alone 
with the doctor and the sick man; saw the doctor come 
out, half an hour later, with his ruddy face a shade 
paler than usual; pressed him eagerly for information, 
and received but one answer to all their inquiries, — 
“Wait till I have seen him to-morrow. Ask me no- 
tliing to-night.” They all knew the doctor’s ways, and 
they augured ill when he left them hurriedly with that 
reply. . 

So the two first English visitors of the year came 
to the Baths of Wildbad, in the season of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Solid Side of the Scotch Character. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, Mr. Neal — wait- 
ing for the medical visit which he had himself appointed 
for that hour — looked at his watch , and discovered to 
his amazement, that he was waiting in vain. It was 
close on eleven when the door opened at last, and the 
doctor entered the room. 

“I appointed ten o’clock for your visit,” said Mr. 
Neal. “In my country, a medical man is a punctual 
man.” 

“In my country,” returned the doctor, without the 
least ill-humour, “a medical man is exactly like other 
men — he is at the mercy of accidents. Pray grant 
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mB your pai'dou, sir, for being so long after my time; 
I have been detained by a very distressing case — the 
case of Mr. Armadale, whose travelling carriage you 
passed on the road yesterday.” 

Mr. Neal looked at his medical attendant with a 
sour surprise. There was a latent anxiety in the doc- 
tor’s eye, a latent pre-occupation in the doctor’s manner, 
which he was at a loss to account for. For a moment, 
the two faces confronted each other silently, in marked 
national contrast — the Scotchman’s, long and lean, 
hard and regular; the German’s, plump and florid, soft 
and shapeless. One face looked as if it had never 
been young; the other, as if it would never grow old. 

“Might I venture to remind you,” said Mr. Neal, 
“that the case now under consideration, is my case, and 
not Mr. Armadale’s?” 

“Certainly,” replied the doctor, still vacillating be- 
tween the case he had come to see, and the case he 
had just left. “You appear to be sufTering from lame- 
ness — let me look at your foot.” 

Mr. Neal’s malady, however serious it might be in 
his own estimation, was of no extraordinary importance 
in a medical point of view. He was sufiFering from a 
rheumatic aflection of the ankle-joint. The necessary 
questions were asked and answered, and the necessary 
baths were prescribed. In ten minutes the consultation 
was at an end, and the patient was waiting, in signi- 
ficant silence, for the medical adviser to take his leave. 

“I cannot conceal from myself,” said the doctor, 
rising, and hesitating a little, “that I am intruding on 
you. But I am compelled to beg your indulgence, if 
I return to the subject of Mr. Armadale.” 

“May I ask what compels you?” 
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“Tlie duty wliicli I owe as a Christian,” answered 
the doctor, “to a dying man.” 

Mr. Neal started. Those who touched his sense of 
religious duty touched the quickest sense in his nature. 
“You have established your claim on my attention,” 
he said, gravely. “My time is yours.” 

“I will not abuse your kindness,” replied the doc- 
tor, resuming his chair. “I will be as short as I can. 
Mr. Armadale’s case is briefly this: — He has passed 
the greater part of his life in the West Indies — a wild 
life and a vicious life, by his own confession. Shortly 
after his marriage — now some three years since — the 
first symptoms of an approaching paralytic affection 
began to show themselves, and liis medical advisers 
ordered him away to try the climate of Europe. Since 
leaving the West Indies, he has lived principally in 
Italy, with no benefit to his health. From Italy, before 
the last seizure attacked him, he removed to Switzer- 
land; and from Switzerland he has been sent to this 
place. So much I know from his doctor’s report; the 
rest I can tell you from my owm personal experience. 
Mr. Armadale has been sent to Wildbad too late: he is 
virtually a dead man. The paralysis is fast spreading 
upwards, and disease of the lower part of the spine 
has already taken place. He can still move his hands 
a little, but he can hold nothing in his fingers. He 
can still articulate, but he may wake speechless to- 
morrow or next day. If I give him a week more to 
live, I give him what I honestly believe to be the ut- 
most length of his span. At Ins own request, I told 
him — as carefully and as tenderly as I could — what 
I have just told you. The result was very distressing; 
the violence of the patient’s agitation was a violence 
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'wliicli I despair of describing to you. I took tbe liberty 
of asking him wbether liis affairs were unsettled. No- 
thing of tbe sort. His will is in tbe bands of bis exe^ 
cutor in London; and be leaves bis wife and child well 

{ )rovided for. My next question succeeded better: it 
lit the mark: — ‘Have you something on your mind 
to do before you die, which is not done yet?’ He gave 
a great gasp of relief, which said, as no words could 
have said it. Yes. ‘Can I help you?’ ‘Yes. I have 
something to write that I must write — can you make 
me hold a pen?’ He might as well have asked me if 
I could perform a miracle. I could only say. No. ‘If 
I dictate the words,’ he went on, ‘can you write what 
I tell you to write?’ Once more, I could only say. 
No. I understand a little English, but I can neither 
speak it, nor write it Mr. Armadale understands 
French, when it is spoken (as I speak it to him) 
slowly, but he cannot express himself in that language; 
and of German he is totally ignorant. In tliis difficulty, 
I said, what any one else in my situation would have 
said: — ‘Why ask me? there is Mrs. Armadale at your 
service, in the next room.’ Before I could get up from 
my chair to fetch her, he stopped me — not by words, 
but by a look of horror, which fixed me by main force 
of astonishment, in my place. ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘your 
wife is the fittest person to write for you as you de- 
sire?’ ‘The last person under heaven!’ he answered. 
‘What!’ I said, ‘you ask me, a foreigner and a stranger, 
to write words at your dictation which you keep a se- 
cret from your wife!’ Conceive my astonishment, when 
he answered me, without a moment’s hesitation — ‘Yesl’ 
I sat lost; I sat silent. ‘If you can’t write English,’ he 
said, ‘find somebody who can.’ I tried to remonstrate. 
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He burst into a dreadful moaning cry — a dumb entreaty, 
like the entreaty of a dog. ‘Hush! hush!’ I said, ‘1 
will find somebody.’ ‘To-day!’ he broke out, ‘before 
my speech fails me, like my hand.’ ‘To-day, in an 
hour’s time.’ He shut his eyes; he quieted himself in- 
stantly. ‘While I am waiting for you,’ he said, ‘let 
me see my little boy.’ He had shown no tenderness 
wheni he spoke of liis wife, but I saw the tears on his 
cheeks when he asked for his child. My profession, 
sir, has not made me so hard a man as you might 
think; and my doctor’s heart was as heavy, when I 
went out to fetch the child, as if I had not been a 
doctor, at all. I am afraid you think this rather weak 
on my part?” 

The doctor looked appealingly at Mr. Neal. He 
might as well have looked at a rock in the Black Fo- 
rest Mr. Neal entirely declined to be drawn by any 
doctor in Christendom out of the regions of plain fact 

“Go on,” he said. “I presume you have not told 
me all that you have to tell me, yet?” 

“Surely you understand my object in coming here,- 
now?” returned the other. 

“Your object is plain enough — at last You in- 
vite me to connect myself blindfold with a matter which 
is in the last degree suspicious, so far. I decline giv- 
ing you any answer until I know more than I know 
now. Did you think it necessary to inform this man’s 
wife of what had passed between you, and to ask her 
for an explanation?” 

“Of course I thought it necessary!” said the doctor, - 
indignant at the reflection on his humanity which the 
question seemed to imply. “If ever I saw a woman 
fond of her husband, cond sorry for her husband, it is 
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this unhappy Mrs. Armadale. As soon as we were left 
alone together, I sat down by her side, and I took her 
hand in mine. Why not? I am an ugly old man, 
and I may allow myself such liberties as these!” 

“Excuse me,” said the impenetrable Scotchman. 
“I beg to suggest that you are losing tlie thread of 
the narrative.” 

“Nothing more likely,” returned the doctor, reco- 
vering his good humour. “It is in the habit of my 
nation to be perpetually losing the thread — and it 
is evidently in the habit of yours, sir, to be perpetually 
finding it. What an example here of the order of the 
universe, and the everlasting fitness of things!” 

“Will you oblige me, once for all, by confining 
yourself to the facts,” persisted Mr. Neal, frowning im- 
patiently. “May I inquire, for my own information, 
whether Mrs. Armadale could tell you what it is her 
husband wishes me to write, and why it is that he 
refuses to let her write for him?” 

“There is my thread found — and thank you for 
finding it!” said the doctor. “You shall hear what 
Mrs. Armadale had to tell me, in Mrs. Armadale’s own 
words. ‘The cause that now shuts me out of his con- 
fidence,’ she said, ‘is, I firmly believe, the same cause 
that has always shut me out of his heart. I am the 
wife he has wedded; but I am not the woman he loves. 
I knew when he married me, that another man had 
won from him the woman he loved. I thought I could 
make him forget her. I hoped when I married him; 
I hoped again when I bore him a son. Need I tell 
you the end of my hopes — you have seen it for your- 
self.’ (Wait, sir, I entreat you! I have not lost the 
tliread again; I am following it inch by inch.) ‘Is this 
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all you know?’ I asked. ‘All I knew,’ she said, ‘till 
a short time since. It was when we were in Switzer- 
land, and when his illness was nearly at its worst, that 
news came to him by accident of that other woman 
who has been the shadow and the poison of my life — 
news that she (like me) had borne her husband a son. 
On the instant of his making that discovery — a trifling 
discovery, if ever there was one yet — a mortal fear 
seized on him: not for me, not for himself; a fear for 
his own child. The same day (without a word to me) 
he sent for the doctor. I was mean, wicked, what you 
please — I listened at the door. I heard him say: — 
I have something to tell my son, when my son grows old 
enough to understand me. Shall I live to tell it? The 
doctor would say nothing certain. The same night 
(still without a word to me,) he locked himself into his 
room. What would any woman, treated as I was, have 
done in my place? She would have done as I did — 
she would have listened again. I heard him say to 
himself: — I shall not live to tell it: I must write it 
before I die, I heard his pen scrape, scrape, scrape 
over the paper — I heard him groaning and sobbing 
as he wrote — I implored him for God’s sake to let 
me in. The cruel pen went scrape, scrape, scrape; the 
cruel pen was all the answer he gave me. I waited at 
the door — hours — I don’t know how long. On a sud- 
den, the pen stopped ; and I heard no more. I whispered 
through the keyhole softly; I said I was cold and weary 
with waiting; I said. Oh, my love, let me in! Not even 
the cruel pen answered me now: silence answered me. 
With all the strength of my miserable hands, I beat at 
the door. The servants came up and broke it in. We 
were too late; the harm was done. Over that fatal letter, 
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the stroke had struck him — over that fatal letter, we 
found him, paralyzed as you see him now. Those 
words which he wants you to write, are the words he 
would have written himself if the stroke had spared 
him till the morning. From that time to this, there 
has been a blank place left in the letter; and it is that 
blank place which he has just asked you to fill up.’ — 
In- those words, Mrs. Armadale spoke to me; in those 
words, you have the sum and substance of all the in- 
formation I can give. Say, if you please, sir, have I 
kept the thread at last? have I shown you the neces- 
sity which brings me here from your countryman’s 
death-bed?” 

“Thus far,” said Mr. Neal, “you merely show me 
that you are exciting yourself. This is too serious a 
matter to be treated as you are treating it now. You 
have involved Me in the business — and I insist on 
seeing my way plainly. Don’t raise your hands; your 
hands are not a part of the question. K I am to be 
concerned in the completion of this mysterious letter, 
it is only an act of justifiable prudence on my part to 
inquire what the letter is about? Mrs. Armadale ap- 
pears to have favoured you with an infinite number of 
domestic particulars — in return, I presume, for your 
polite attention in taking her by the hand. May I ask 
what she could tell you about her husband’s letter, so 
far as her husband has written it?” 

“Mrs. Armadale could tell me nothing,” replied the 
doctor, with a sudden formality in his manner, which 
showed that his forbearance was at last failing him. 
“Before she was composed enough to think of the 
letter, her husband had asked for it, and had caused 
it to be locked nn in his desk. She knows that he has 
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since, time after time, tried to finish it, and that, time 
after time, the pen has dropped from his fingers. She 
knows, when all other hope of his restoration was at 
an end, that his medical advisers encouraged him to hope 
in the famous waters of this place. And last, she 
knows how that hope has ended — for she knows what 
I told her husband this morning.” 

The frown which had been gathering latterly on 
Mr. Neal’s face, deepened and darkened. He looked 
at the doctor as if the doctor had personally offended 
him. 

“The more I think of the position you are asking 
me to take,” he said, “the less I like it. Can you un- 
dertake to say positively that Mr. Armadale is in his 
right mind?” 

“Yes; as positively as words can say it.” 

“Does his wife sanction your coming here to re- 
quest my interference?” 

“His wife sends me to you — the only English- 
man in Wildbad — to write for your dying country- 
man what he cannot write for himself; and what no 
one in this place but you can write for him.” 

That answer drove Mr, Neal back to the last inch 
of ground left him to stand on. Even on that inch, 
the Scotchman resisted still. 

“Wait a little!” he said, “You put it strongly — 
let us be quite sure you put it correctly as well. Let 
us be quite sure there is nobody to ta^j^e this respon- 
sibility but myself. There is a mayor in Wildbad, to 
begin with; a man who possesses an official character 
to justify his interference.” 

“A man of a thousand,” said the doctor. “With 
one fault — he knows no language but his own.” 
Armadale. /. 2 
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“ There is an English legation at Stuttgart,” per- 
sisted Mr. Neal. 

“And there are miles on miles of the Forest be- 
tween this and Stuttgart,” rejoined the doctor. “If we 
sent this moment, we could get no help from the lega- 
tion before to-morrow; and it is as likely as not, in the 
state of this dying man’s ai'ticulation , that to-morrow 
may find him speechless, I don’t know whether his 
last wishes are wishes harmless to his child and to 
others, or wishes hurtful to his child and to others — 
hut I do know that they must be fulfilled at once or 
never, and that you are the only man who can help 
him.” 

That ojien declaration brought the discussion to a 
close. It fixed Mr. Neal fast between the two alter- 
natives of saying, Yes, and committing an act of im- 
prudence — or of saying, No, and committing an act 
of inhumanity. There was a silence of some minutes. 
The Scotchman steadily reflected; and the German 
steadily watched him. 

The responsibility of saying the next words rested 
on Mr. Neal, and, in course of time, Mr. Neal took it. 
He rose from his chair, with a sullen sense of injury 
lowering on his heavy eyebrows, and working sourly 
in the lines at the corners of his mouth. 

“My position is forced on me,” he said. “I have 
no choice but to accept it.” 

The doctors impulsive nature rose in revolt against 
the merciless brevity and gracelessness of that reply. 
“I wish to God,” he broke out fervently, “I knew 
English enough to take your place at Mr. Armadale’s 
bedside I” 

“Bating your taking the name of the Almighty in • 
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vain,” answered tibe Scotchman, “I entirely agree with 
yon. I wish you did.” 

Without another word on either side, they left the 
room together — the doctor leading the way. 


CHAPTER III. 

The Wreck of the Timber-Ship. 

No one answered the doctor’s knock, when he and 
his companion reached the antechamber door of Mr. 
Armadale’s apartments. They entered unannounced; 
and when they looked into the sitting-room, the sitting- 
room was empty. 

“I must see Mrs. Armadale,” said Mr. Neal. “I 
decline acting in the matter unless Mrs. Armadale 
authorizes my interference with her own lips.” 

“Mrs. Armadale is probably with her husband,” 
replied the doctor. He approached a door at the inner 
end of the -sitting-room while he spoke — hesitated — 
and, turning round again, looked at his sour companion 
anxiously. “I am afraid I spoke a little harshly, sir, 
when we were leaving your room,” he said. “I beg 
your pardon for it, with all my heart. Before this poor 
afflicted lady comes in, will you — will you excuse my 
asking your utmost gentleness and consideration for 
her?” 

“No, sir,” retorted the other harshly, “I won’t ex- 
cuse you. What right have I given you to think me 
wanting in gentleness and consideration towards any- 
body?” 

The doctor saw it was useless. “I beg your pardon 

2 * 
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again,” lie said resignedly, and left the unapproachable 
stranger to himself. 

Mr. Neal walked to the window, and stood there, 
with his eyes mechanically fixed on the prospect, com- 
posing his mind for the coming interview. 

It was midday; the sun shone bright and warm; 
and all the little world of Wildbad was alive and merry 
in the genial spring time. Now and again, heavy wag- 
gons, with blackfaced carters in charge, rolled by the 
window, bearing their precious lading of charcoal from 
the Forest. Now and again, hurled over the headlong 
current of the stream that runs through the town, great 
lengths of timber loosely strung together in interminable 
series — with the booted raftsmen, pole in hand, poised 
watchful at cither end — shot swift and serj)ent-like 
past the houses on their com*se to the distant llhine. 
High and steep above the gabled wooden buildings on 
tlie river bank, the great hill-sides, crested black wdth 
iirs, shone to the shining heavens in glory of lustrous 
green. In and out, where the forest footpaths wound 
from the grass through the trees, from the trees over 
the grass, the bright spring dresses of women and chil- 
dren, on the search for wild-flowers, travelled to and 
fro in the lofty distance like spots of moving light. 
Below, on the walk by the stream side, the booths of 
the little bazaar that had opened punctually with the 
opening season, showed all their glittering trinkets, and 
fluttered in tlie balmy air their splendour of many- 
coloured flags. Longingly, here, the children looked 
at the show; patiently the sun-bumt lasses plied their 
knitting as they paced the walk; courteously the pass- 
ing towns-people, by fours and fives, and the passing 
vi.sitors, by ones and twos, greeted each other, hat in 
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liand; and slowly, slowly, the crippled and the helpless 
in their chairs on wheels, came out in the cheetful 
noontide witli the rest, and took their share of the 
blessed light that cheers, of the blessed sun that shines 
for all. 

On this scene tlie Scotchman looked, with eyes that 
never noted its beauty, with a mind far away from 
every lesson that it taught. One by one he meditated 
the words he should say when the wife came in. One 
by one he pondered over the conditions he might im- 
pose, before he took tlie pen in hand at the Imsbaud’s 
bedside. 

“Ml'S. Armadale is here,” said tlie doctor’s voice, 
interposing suddenly between his reflections and him- 
self 

He turned on the instant, and saw before him, witli 
the pure midday light shining full on her, a woman of 
the mixed blood of the European and the African 
race, with the northern delicacy in the shape of her 
face, and the southern richness in its colour — a woman 
in the prime of her beauty, who moved with an inbred 
grace, who looked with an inbred fascination, whose 
large languid black eyes rested on him gratefully, 
whose little dusky hand offered itself to him in mute 


expression of her thanks, with the welcome that is 
given to the coming of a friend. For the first time in 
his life, the Scotchman was taken by surprise. Every 
self-preservative word that he had been meditating but 
an instant since, dropped out of his memory. His 
tlirice impenetrable armour of habitual suspicion, habit- 
ual self-discipline, and habitual reserve, which had 
never fallen firom him in a woman’s presence before. 


fell from him in this wonjaHrSrwea^ce, and brought 
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liim to Ills knees, a conquered man. He took tke Land 
she offered him, and ^wed over it his first honest 
homage to the sex, in silence. 

She hesitated on her side. The quick feminine per- 
ception which, in happier circumstances, would have 
pounced on the secret of his embarrassment in an in- 
stant, failed her now. She attributed his strange re- 
ception of her to pride, to reluctance — to any cause 
but the unexpected revelation of her own beauty. “I 
have no wor^ to thank you,” she said faintly, trying 
to propitiate him. “I should only distress you if I 
tried to speak.” Her lip began to tremble, slie drew 
back a little, and turned away her head in silence. 

The doctor, who had been standing apart, quietly 
observant in a comer, advanced before Mr. Neal could 
interfere, and led Mrs. Armadale to a chair. “Don’t 
be afraid of him,” whispered the good man, patting 
her gently on the shoulder. “He was hard as iron in 
my hands, but I think, by the look of him, he will be 
soft as wax in yours. Say the words I told you to 
say, and let us take him to your hiisband’s room, be- 
fore those sharp wits of his have time to recover them- 
selves.” 

She roused her sinking resolution, and advanced 
half-way to the window to meet Mr. Neal. “My kind 
friend, the doctor, has told me, sir, that your only 
hesitation in coming here is a hesitation on my ac- 
count,” she said, her head drooping a little, and her 
rich colour fading away while she spoke. “I am deeply 
grateful, but I entreat you not to think of me. What 
my husband wishes — ” Her voice faltered; she waited 
resolutely, and recovered hemdlf. “What my husband 
wishes in his last moments, 1 wish too/’ 
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This time Mr. Neal was composed enough to an- 
swer her. In low, earnest tones, he entreated her to 
say no more. “I was only anxious to show you every 
consideration,” he said. “I am only anxious now to 
spare you every distress.” As he spoke, something 
like a glow of colour rose slowly on his sallow face. 
Her eyes were looking at him, softly attentive — and 
he thought guiltily of his meditations at the window 
before she came in. 

The doctor saw his opportunity. He opened the 
door that led into Mr. Armadale’s room, and stood 
by it, waiting silently. Mrs. Armadale entered first 
In a minute more the door was closed again; and Mr. 
Neal stood committed to the responsibility that had 
been forced on him — committed beyond recall. 

The room was decorated in the gaudy continental 
fiishion; and the warm sunlight was shining in joyously. 
Cupids and flowers were painted on the ceiling; bright 
ribbons looped up the white window-curtains; a smart 
gilt clock ticked on a velvet-covered mantelpiece: 
mirrors gleamed on the walls, and flowers in all the 
colours of the rainbow speckled the carpet. In the 
midst of the finery, and the glitter, and the light, lay 
the paralyzed man, with his wandering eyes, and his 
lifeless lower face — his head propped high with maijy 
pillows; his helpless hands laid out over the bedclothes 
like the hands of a corpse. By the bed-head stood, 
grim, and old, and silent, the shrivelled black nurse; 
and on the counterpane, between his father’s outspread 
hands, lay the child, in his little white frock, absorbed 
in the enjoyment of a new toy. When the door opened, 
and Mrs. Armadale led the way in, the boy was tossing 
his plaything — a soldier on horseback — backwards 
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and forwards over the helpless hands on either side of 
him; and the father’s wandering eyes were following 
the toy to and fro, with a stealthy and ceaseless vigil- 
ance — a vigilance as of a wild animal, terrible to see. 

The moment Mr. Neal appeared in the doorway, 
those restless eyes stopped, looked up, and fastened on 
the stranger with a fierce eagerness of inquiry. Slowly 
the motionless lips struggled into movement. With 
thick, hesitating articulation, they put the question 
which the eyes asked mutely, into words. 

“Are you the man?” 

Mr. Neal advanced to the bedside; Mrs. Armadale 
drawing back from it as ho approached, and waiting 
with the doctor at the farther end of the room. The 
child looked up, toy in hand, as the stranger c.ame 
near — opened his bright brown eyes wide in mo- 
mentary astonishment — and then went on with his 
game. 

“I have been made acquainted with your sad situa- 
tion, sir,” said Mr. Neal. “And I have come hero to 
place my services at your disposal; services which no 
one but myself — as your medical attendant informs 
me — is in a position to render you in this strange 
place. My name is Neal. I am a Writer to the Signet 
in Edinburgh; and I may presume to say for myself 
that any confidence you wish to place in me will be 
confidence not improperly bestowed.” 

The eyes of the beautiful wife were not confiising 
him now. He spoke to the helpless husband quietly 
and seriously, without his customary harshness, and 
with a grave compassion in his manner wliich presented 
liim at his best. The sight of the deathbed had steadied 
him. 
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“You wish me to write something for you?” he re- 
sumed, after waiting for a reply, and waiting in vain. 

“Yes!” said the dying man, with the all-mastering 
impatience which his tongue was powerless to express, 
glittering angrily in his eyes. “My hand is gone; and 
my speech is going. Write!” 

Before there was time to speak again, Mr. Neal 
heard the rustling of a woman’s dress, and the quick 
creaking of castors on the carpet behind him. Mrs. 
Armadale was moving the writing-table across the room 
to the foot of th^ bed. If he was to set up those safe- 
guards of his own devising that were to bear him harm- 
less tlirough all results to come, now was the time, or 
never. He kept his back turned on Mrs. Armadale; 
and put his precautionary question at once in the 
plainest terms. 

“May I ask, sir, before I take the pen in hand, 
what it is you wish me to write?” 

The angry eyes of the paralyzed man glittered 
brighter and brighter. His lips opened and closed 
again. He made no reply. 

Mr. Neal tried another precautionary question, in a 
new direction. 

“ When I have written what you wish me to write,” 
he asked, “what is to be done with it?” 

This time the answer came: 

“Seal it up in my presence, and post it to my 
Ex—” 

His labouring articulation suddenly stopped, and 
he looked piteously in the questioner’s face for the next 
word. 

“Do you mean your Executor?” 

“Yes.” 
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“It is a letter, I suppose, that I am to post?” There 
was no answer. “May I ask if it is a letter alteiing 
your will?” 

“Nothing of the sort.” 

Mr. Neal considered a little. The mystery was 
thickening. The one way out of it so far, -wtis the way 
traced faintly through that strange story of the un- 
finished letter which the doctor had repeated to him in 
Mrs. Armadale’s words. The nearer he approached his 
unknown responsibility, the more ominous it seemed of 
something serious to come. Should he risk another 
question before he pledged himself irrevocably? As 
the doubt crossed his mind, he felt Mrs. Armadale’s 
silk dress touch liim, on the side farthest from her hus- 
band. Her delicate dark hand was laid gently on his 
arm-, her full deep African eyes looked at him in sub- 
missive entreaty. “My husband is very anxious,” she 
whispered. “Will you quiet his anxiety, sir, by taking 
your place at the writing-table?” 

It was from her lips that the request came — from 
the lips of the person who had the best right to hesitate, 
the wife who was excluded from the secret! Most men 
in Mr. Neal’s position would have given up all their 
safeguards on the spot. The Scotchman gave them all 
up but one. 

“I will write what you wish me to write,” ho said, 
addi-essing Mr. Armadale. “I will seal it in your 
presence; and I will post it to your Executor myself. 
But, in engaging to do this, I must beg you to re- 
member, that I am acting entirely in the dark; and I 
must ask you to excuse me, if I reserve my own entire 
freedom of action, when your wishes in relation to the 
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writing and the posting of the letter have been ful- 
fiUed.” 

“Do you give me your promise?” 

“K you want my promise, sir, I will give it — 
subject to the condition I have just named.” 

“Take your condition, and keep your promise. My 
desk,” he added, looking at his wife for the first time. 

She crossed the room eagerly to fetch the desk from 
a chair, in a corner. Returning with it, she made a 
passing sign to the negress, who still stood, grim and 
silent, in the place that she had occupied from the 
first. The woman advanced, obedient to the sign, to 
take the child from the bed. At the instant when she 
touched him, the father’s eyes — fixed previously on 
the desk — turned on her with the stealthy quickness 
of a cat. “No!” he said. “No!” echoed the fresh 
voice of the boy, still charmed with his plaything, and 
still liking his j»lace on the bed. The negress left the 
room, and the child, in high triumph, trotted his toy- 
soldier up and down on the bedclothes that lay rumpled 
over his father’s breast. His mother’s lovely face con- 
tracted witii a pang of jealousy as she looked at him. 

“Shall I open your desk?” she asked, pushing back 
tlie child’s plaything sharply while she spoke. An 
answering look from h6r husband guided her hand to 
the place under his pillow where the key was hidden. 
Site opened the desk, and disclosed inside some small 
sheets of manuscript pinned together. “These?” she 
inquired, producing them. 

“Yes,” he said. “You can go now.” 

The Scotchman sitting at the writing-table, the doctor 
stirring a stimulant mixture in a corner, looked at each 
other with an anxiety in both their faces which they 
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could neitlier of them control. The words that banished 
the wife from the room were spoken. The moment had 
come. 

“You can go now,” said Mr. Armadale, for tlie 
second time. 

She looked at the child, established comfortably on 
the bed; and an ashy paleness spread slowly over her 
face. She looked at the fatal letter which was a sealed 
secret to her; and a torture of jealous suspicion — sus- 
picion of that other woman who had been the shadow 
and the poison of her life — wrung her to the heart. 
After moving a few steps from the bedside, she stopped, 
and came back again. Armed with the double courage 
of her love and her despair, she pressed her lips on 
her dying husband’s cheek, and pleaded with him for 
the last time. Her burning tears dropped on his face 
as she whispered to him. “Oh! Allan, think how I 
have loved you! think how hard I have tried to make 
you happy! think how soon I sliall lose you! Oh, my 
own love! don’t, don’t send me away!” 

The words pleaded for her; the kiss pleaded for 
her; the recollection of the love that had been given 
to him, and never returned, touched the heart of the 
fast sinking man as nothing had touched it since the 
day of his marriage. A heavy sigh broke from him. 
He looked at her, and he.sitated. 

“Let me stay,” she whispered, pressing her face 
closer to his. 

“It will only distress you,” he whispered back. 

“Nothing distresses me, but being sent away from 
you!" 

He waited. She saw that he was thinking, and 
waited too. 
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“If I let you slay a little 

“Yes! yes!” 

“Will you go when I tell you?” 

“I will.” 

“On your oath?” 

The fetters that hound his tongue seemed to be 
loosened for a moment in the great outburst of anxiety 
which forced that question to his lips. He spoke those 
startling words as he had spoken no words yet. 

“ Ou my oath ! ” she repeated, and, dropping on her 
knees at the bedside, passionately kissed his hand. The 
two strangers in the room turned their heads away by 
common consent. In the silence that followed, the one 
sound stirring was the small sound of the child’s toy, 
as he moved it hither and thither on the bed. 

The doctor was the first who broke the spell of 
stillness which had fallen on all the persons present. 
He approached the patient, and examined him anxiously. 
Mrs. Armadale rose from her knees; and, first waiting 
for her husband’s permission, carried the sheets of ma- 
nuscript which she had taken out of the desk, to 'the 
table at which Mr. Neal was waiting. Flushed and 
eager, more beautiful than ever in the vehement agita- 
tion which still possessed her, she stooped over him as 
she put the letter into his hands, and, seizing on the 
means to her end with a woman’s headlong self-aban- 
donment to her own impulses, whispered to him: “Read 
it out from the beginning. ‘ I must and will hear it!” 
Her eyes flashed their burning light into his; her breath 
beat on his cheek. Before he could answer, before ho 
could think, she was back with her husband. In an 
instant she had spoken, and in that instant her beauty 
had bent the Scotchman to her will. Frowning in 
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reluctant acknowledgment of kis own inability to resist 
her, he turned over the leaves of the letter; looked at 
the blank place where the pen had dropped from the 
writer’s hand, and had left a blot on the paper; turned 
back again to the beginning, and said the words, in 
the wife’s interest, which the wife herself had put into 
his lips. 

“Perhaps, sir, you may wish to make some cor- 
rections,” he began, with all his attention apparently 
fixed on the letter, and with every outward appearance 
of letting his sour temper again get the better of him. 
“Shall I read over to you what you liave already 
written?” 

Mrs. Armadale sitting at the bed-head on one side, 
and the doctor with his fingers on the patient’s pulse, 
sitting on the other, waited with widely different anxieties 
for the answer to Mr. Neal’s question. Mr. Annadale’s 
eyes turned searchingly from his cliild to his wife. 

“You will hear it?” he said. Her breath came and 
went quickly; her hand stole up and took liis; she 
bowed her head in silence. Her husband paused, 
taking secret counsel with his thoughts, and keeping 
his eyes fixed on his wife. At last he decided, and 
gave the answer. “Read it,” he said. “And stop when 
I tell you.” • 

It was close on one o’clock, and the bell was 
ringing which summoned the visitors to their early 
dinner at the inn. The quick beat of footsteps, and 
the gathering hum of voices outside, penetrated gaily 
into the room, as Mr. Neal spread the manuscript be- 
fore him on the table, and read the opening sentences 
in these words — 
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“I address this letter to my son, when my son is 
of an age to understand it. Having lost all liope of 
living to see my boy grow up to manhood, I liave no 
choice hut to write here what I would fain have said to 
him at a future time, with my own lips. 

“I have three objects in writing. First, to reveal 
the circumstances which attended the marriage of an 
English lady of my acquaintance, in the island of 
Madeira. Secondly, to tlu-ow the true light on the 
deatli of her husband a short time afterwards, on board 
the French timber-ship. La Grace de Lieu. Thudly, to 
warn my son of a danger that lies in wait for him — 
a danger that will rise from his father’s grave, when 
the earth has closed over his father’s ashes. 

“The story of the English lady’s marriage begins 
with my inheriting the great Armadale property, and 
my taking the fatal Armadale name. 

“I am the only surviving son of the late Mathew 
Wrentmore, of Barbadoes. I was bom on our ftimily 
estate in that island-, and I lost my father when I was 
still a child. My mother was blindly fond of me: she 
denied me nothing; she let me Jive as I pleased. My 
boyhood and youth were passed in idleness and self- 
indulgence, among people — slaves and half-castes 
mostly — to whom my will was law. I doubt if there 
is a gentleman of my birth and station in all England, 
as ignorant as I am at this moment. I doubt if there 
was ever a young man in this world whose passions 
were left so entirely without control of any kind, as 
mine were in those early days. 

“My mother had a woman’s romantic objection to 
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my father’s liomely Clivistiau uanie. I was christened 
Allan, after the name of a wealthy cousin of my father’s 
— the late Allan Armadale — who possessed estates 
in our neighbourhood, the largest and the most pro- 
ductive in the island, and who consented to be my 
godfather by proxy. Mr. Armadale had never seen his 
West Indian property. He lived in England; and, after 
sending me the customary godfather’s present, he held 
no further communication with my parents for years 
afterwards. I was just twenty-one before we heard 
again from Mr. Armadale. On that occasion, my mother 
received a letter from him, asking if I was still alive, 
and offering no less (if I was) than to make me the 
heir to his West Indian property. 

“This piece of good fortune fell to me entirely 
through the misconduct of Mr. Armadale’s son, and 
only child. The young man had disgraced himself 
beyond all redemption; had left his home an outlaw; 
and had been thereupon renounced by his father at 
once and for ever. Having no other near male relative 
to succeed him, Mfr. Armadale thought of his cousin’s 
son, and his own godson; and he offered the West 
Indian estate to me, and my heirs after me, on one 
condition — that I, and my heirs, should take his 
name. The proposal was gratefully accepted, and the 
proper legal measures were adopted for changing my 
name in the colony, and in the mother-country. By 
the next mail, information reached Mr. Armadale that 
his condition had been complied with. The return mail 
brought news from the lawyers. The will had been 
altered in my favour, and in a week afterwards, the 
death of my benefactor had made me the largest pro- 
prietor and the richest man in Barbadoes. 
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“This was the first event in the chain. The second 
event followed it six weeks afterwards. 

“At that, time there happened to be a vacancy in 
the clerk’s office on the estate, and there came to fill 
it, a young man about my own age, who had recently 
arrived in the island. He announced himself by the 
name of Fergus Ingleby. My impulses governed me 
in everything; I knew no law but the law of my own 
caprice, and I took a fancy to the stranger the moment 
I set eyes on him. He had the manners of a gen- 
tleman, and he possessed the most attractive social 
qualities which, in my small experience, I had ever 
met with. When I heard that the written reference to 
character which he had brought with him, were pro- 
nounced to be unsatisfactory, I interfered, and insisted 
that he should have the place. My will was law, and 
he had it. 

“My mother disliked and distrusted Ingleby from 
the first. When she found the intimacy between us 
rapidly ripening; when she found me admitting this 
inferior to the closest companionship and confidence — 
(I had lived with my inferiors all my life, and I liked 
it) — she made effort after effort to part us, and failed 
in one and all. Driven to her last resources she re- 
solved to try the one chance left — the chance of 
persuading me to take a voyage which I had often 
thought of, a voyage to England. 

“Before she spoke to me on the subject, she re- 
solved to interest me in the idea of seeing England, 
as I had never been interested yet. She wrote to an 
old friend and an old admirer of hers, the late Stephen 
Blanchard, of Thorpe- Ambrose, in Norfolk — a gen- 
tleman of landed estate, and a widower with a grown- 
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up family. After- discoveries informed me that she 
must have alluded tp their former attachment (which 
was checked, I believe, by the parents on either side)*, 
and that, in asking Mr. Blanchard’s welcome for her 
son when he came to England, she made inquiries 
about his daughter, which hinted at the chance of a 
marriage uniting the two families, if the young lady 
and I met and liked one another. We were equally 
matched in every respect, and my mother’s recollection 
of her girlish attachment to Mr. Blanchard, made the 
prospect of my marrying her old admirer’s daughter 
the brightest and happiest prospect that her eyes could 
see. Of all this I knew nothing, until Mr. Blanchard’s 
answer arrived at Barbadoes. Then my mother showed 
me the letter, and put the temptation which was to 
separate me from Fergus Ingleby, openly in my way. 

“Mr. Blanchard’s letter was dated from the island 
of Madeira. He was out of health, and he had been 
ordered there by the doctors to try the climate. His 
daughter was with him. After heartily reciprocating 
all my mother’s hopes and wishes, he proposed (if I 
intended leaving Barbadoes shortly) that I should take 
Madeira on my way to England, and pay him a visit 
at his temporary residence in the island. If this could 
not be, he mentioned the time at which he expected to 
be back in England, when I might be sure of finding 
a welcome at his own house of Thorpe-Ambrose. In 
conclusion, he apologized for not writing at greater 
length; explaining that his sight was affected, and that 
he had disobeyed the doctor’s orders by yielding to 
the temptation of writing to his old friend with his ow n 
hand. 

“Kindly as it was expressed, the letter itself might. 
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have had little influence on me. But there was some- 
thing else besides the letter; there was enclosed in it a 
miniature portrait of Miss Blanchard. At the bock of 
the portrait, her father had written half-jestingly, half- 
tenderly, ‘I can’t ask my daughter to spare my eyes 
as usual, without telling her of your inquiries, and 
patting a young lady’s diffidence to the blush. So I 
send her in effigy (without her knowledge) to answer 
for herself. It is a good likeness of a good girl. If 
she likes your son — and if I like him, which I am 
sure I shall — we may yet live, my good friend, to 
see our children what we might once have been our- 
selves — man and wife.’ My mother gave me the 
miniature with the letter. The portrait at once struck 
me — I can’t say why, I can’t say how — as nothing 
of the kind had ever struck me before. 

“Harder intellects than mine might have attributed 
the extraordinary impression produced on me to the ' 
disordered condition of my mind at that time; to the 
weariness of my own base pleasures which had been 
gaining on me for months past; to the undefined long- 
ing which that weariness implied for newer interests 
and fresher hopes than any that had possessed me yet ' 

I attempted no such sober self-examination as this; I 
believed in destiny then; I believe in destiny now. It 
was enough for me to know — as I did know •’ — that 
the first sense I had ever felt of something better in 
my nature than my animal-self, wajs roused by that 
girl’s face looking at me from her picture, as no 
woman’s face had ever lodked at me yet In those 
tender eyes — in the chance of making that gentle 
creature my wife — I saw my destiny written. The 
portrait which had come into my hands so strangely ‘ 
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and so unexpectedly, was the silent messenger of happi- 
ness close at hand, sent to warn, to encourage, to rouse 
me before it was too late. I put the miniature under 
my pillow at night*, I looked at it again the next 
morning. My conviction of the day before remained 
as strong as ever; my superstition (if you please to 
call it so) pointed out to me irresistibly the way on 
which I should go. There was a ship in port which 
was to sail for England in a fortnight, touching at 
Madeira. In that ship I took my passage.” 

Thus far, the reader had advanced with no inter- 
ruption to disturb him. But at the last words, the 
tones of another voice, low and broken, mingled with 
his own. 

“Was she a fair woman?” asked the voice, “or 
dark, like me?” 

Mr. Neal paused, and looked up. The doctor was 
still at the bed-head, with his fingers mechanically on 
the patient’s pulse. The child, missing his midday 
sleep, was beginning to play languidly with his new 
toy. The father’s eyes were watching him with a rapt 
and ceaseless attention. But one great change was 
visible in the listeners since the narrative had begun. 
Mrs. Armadale had dropped her hold of her husband’s 
hand, and sat with her face steadily turned away from 
him. The hot African blood burnt red in her dusky 
cheeks as she obstinately repeated the question, “Was 
she a fair woman — or dark, like me?” 

“Fair,” said her husband, without looking at her. 

Her hands, lying clasped together in her lap, wrung 
each other hard — she said no more. Mr. Neal’s over- 
hanging eyebrows lowered ominously, as he returned 
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to the narrative. He had incurred his own severe dis- 
pleasure — he had caught himself in the act of secretly 
pitying her. 

“I have said” — the letter proceeded — “that 
Ingleby was admitted to my closest confidence. I was 
sorry to leave him; and I was distressed by his evident 
surprise and mortification when he heard that I was 
going away. In my own justification, I showed him 
the letter and the likeness, and told him the truth. 
His interest in the portrait seemed to be hardly inferior 
to my own. He asked me about Miss Blanchard’s 
family and Miss Blanchard’s fortune with the sympathy 
of a true firiend; and he strengthened my regard for 
him, and my belief in him, by putting himself out of 
the question, and by generously encouraging me to 
persist in my new purpose. When we parted, I was 
in high health and spirits. Before we met again the 
next day, I was suddenly struck by an illness which 
threatened both my reason and my life. 

“I have no proof against Ingleby. There was more 
than one woman on the island whom I had wronged 
beyond all forgiveness, and whose vengeance might 
well have reached me at that time. I can accuse 
nobody, I can only say that my life was saved by 
my old black nurse; and that the woman afterwards 
acknowledged having used the known negro-antidote to 
a known negro-poison in those parts. When my first 
days of convalescence came, the ship in which my 
passage had been taken, had long since sailed. When 
I asked for Ingleby, he was gone. Proofs of his un- 
pardonable misconduct in his situation were placed 
before me, which not even my partiality for him could 
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resist. He had been turned out of the office in the 
first days of my illness, and nothing more was known 
of him, but that he had left the island. 

“All through my sufferings, the portrait had been 
under my pillow. All tiirough my convalescence, it 
was my one consolation when I remembered the past, 
and my one encouragement when I thought of the 
future. No words can describe the hold that first fancy 
had now taken of me — with time and solitude and 
suffering to help it. My mother, with all her interest 
in the match, was startled by the unexpected success 
of her own project. She had written to tell Mr. 
Blanchard of my illness, but had received no reply. 
She now offered to write again, if I would promise not 
to leave her before my recovery was complete. My 
impatience acknowledged no restraint. Another ship 
in port gave me another chance of leaving for ]\Iadeii a. 
Another examination of Mr. Blanchard’s letter of in- 
vitation assured me that I should find him still in the 
island, if I seized my opportunity on the spot. In 
defiance of my mother’s entreaties, I insisted on taking 
my passage in the second ship — and this time, when 
the ship sailed, I was on board. 

“The change did me good*, the sea air made a man 
of me again. After an unusually rapid voyage, I found 
myself at the end of my pilgrimage. On a fine still 
evening which I can never forget, I stood alone on the 
shore, with her likeness in my bosom, and saw tlio 
white walls of the house where I knew that she lived. 

“I strolled round the outer limits of the grounds, 
to compose myself before I went in. Venturing through 
a gate and a shrubbery, I looked into the garden, and 
saw a lady there, loitering alone on the lawn. She 
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tiu’ncd her face towards me — and I beheld the original 
of my portrait, the fulfilment of my dream I It is use- 
less, and worse than useless, to write of it now. Let 
me only say that every promise which the likeness had, 
made to my fancy, the living woman kept to my eyes, 
in the moment when they first looked on her. Let 
me say this — and no more. 

“I was too violently agitated to trust myself in her 
presence. I drew back, undiscovered; and making my 
way to the front door of the house, asked for her father 
first Mr. Blanchard had retired to his room, and 
could see nobody. Upon that I took courage, and 
asked for Miss BLinchsird. The servant smiled. ‘My 
young lady is not Miss Blanchard any longer, sir,’ 
he said. ‘She is mamed.’ Those words would have 
struck some men, in my position, to the earth. They 
fired my hot blood, and I seized the servant by the 
tliroat, in a frenzy of rage. ‘It’s a lie,’ I broke out, 
speaking to him as if he had been one of the slaves 
on my own estate. ‘It’s the truth,’ said the man, 
struggling with me; ‘her husband is in the house at 
tliis moment.’ ‘Who is he, you scoundrel?’ The 
servant answered by repeating my own name, to my 
own face: — ^AMan Armadale.' 

“You can now guess the trutL Fergus Ingleby 
was the outlawed son, whose name and whose inheri- 
tance I had taken. And Fergus Ingleby was even , 
with me for depriving him of his birthright. • 

“Some account of the manner in which the decep- 
tion had been carried out, is necessary to explain — I 
don’t say to justify — the share I took in the events 
that followed my arrival at Madeira. 

“By Ingleby ’s own confession, he, had come to 
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Barbadoes — knowing of his father’s death and of my 
snccession to the estates — with the settled purpose of 
plundering and injuring me. My rash confidence put 
such an opportunity into his hands, as he could never 
have hoped for. He had waited to possess himself of 
the letter which my mother wrote to Mr. Blanchard at 
the outset of my illness — had then caused his own 
dismissal from his situation — and had sailed for 
Madeira in the very sliip that was to have sailed with 
me. Arrived at the island, he had waited again, till 
the vessel was away once more on her voyage, and 
had then presented himself at Mr. Blanchard’s — not 
in the assumed name by which I shall continue to 
speak of him here — but in the name which was as 
certainly his as mine, ‘Allan Armadale.’ The fraud 
at the outset presented few difficulties. He had only an 
ailing old man (who had not seen my mother for half 
a lifetime), and an innocent unsuspicious girl (who had 
never seen her at all) to deal with; and he had learnt 
enough in my service to answer tlie few questions that 
were put to him, as readily as I might have answered 
them myself. His looks and manners, his winning 
ways with women, his quickness and cunning, did the 
rest. While I was still on my sick-bed, he had won 
Miss Blanchard’s affections. While I was dreaming 
over the likeness in the first days of my convalescence, 
he had secured Mr. Blanchard’s consent to the celebra- 
tion of the marriage before he and his daughter left 
the island. 

“Thus far, Mr. Blanchard’s infirmity of sight had 
helped the deception. He had been content to send 
messages to my mother, and to receive the messages 
which were duly invented in return. But when the 
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snitor was accepted, and the wedding-day was appointed, 
he felt it due to his old &iend to write to her, asking 
her formal consent, and inviting her to the marriage. 
He could only complete part of the letter himself; the 
rest was finished, under his dictation, by Miss Blanchard. 
There was no chance of being beforehand with the post- 
office this time; and Ingleby, sure of his place in the 
heart of his victim, waylaid her as she came out of her 
father’s room with the letter, and privately told her the 
truth. She was still under age, and the position was 
a serious one. If the letter was posted, no resource 
would be left hut to wait and be parted for ever, or to 
elope under circumstances which made detection almost 
a certainty. The destination of any ship which took 
tliem away would be known beforehand; and the fast- 
sailing yacht in which Mr. Blanchard had come to Madeira 
was waiting in the harbour to take him hack to Eng- 
land. The only other alternative was to continue the 
deception by suppressing tlie letter, and to confess the 
truth when they were securely married. What arts of 
persuasion Ingloby used — what base advantage he 
might previously have taken of her love and her trust 
in him to degrade Miss Blanchard to his own level — 
I cannot say. Ho did degrade her. The letter never 
went to its destination; and, with the daughter’s privity 
and consent, the father’s confidence was abused to the 
very last. 

“The one precaution now left to take, was to 
fabricate the answer from my mother which Mr. 
Blanchard expected, and which would arrive in due 
course of post before the day appointed for the marriage. 
Ingleby had my mother’s stolen letter with him; but 
he was without the imitative dexterity which would 
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have enabled him to make nse of it for a forgery of 
her handwriting. Miss Blanchard, who had consented 
passively to the deception, refused to take any active 
share in the fraud practised on her father. In tliis 
difficulty, Ingleby found an instrument ready to his 
hand in an orphan girl of barely twelve years old, a 
marvel of precocious ability, whom Miss Blanchard 
had taken a romantic fancy to befriend, and whom 
she had brought away with her from England to be 
trained as her maid. That girl’s wicked dexterity re- 
moved the one serious obstacle left to the success of 
the fraud. I saw the imitation of my mother’s writing 
which she had produced under Ingleby’s instructions, 
and (if the shameful truth must be told) with her 
young mistress’s knowledge — and I believe I should 
have been deceived by it myself. I saw the girl after- 
wards — - and my blood curdled at the sight of her. 
If she is alive now, woe to the people who trust her! 
No creature more innately deceitful and more innately 
pitiless ever walked this earth. 

“The forged letter paved the way securely for the 
marriage; and when I reached the house, they were (as 
the servant had truly told me) man and wife. My 
arrival on the scene simply precipitated the confession 
which they had both agreed to make. Ingleby’s o\vn 
lips shamelessly acknowledged the truth. He had no- 
thing to lose by speaking out — he was married, 
and his wife’s fortune was beyond her father’s control. 
I pass over all tliat followed — my interview with the 
daughter, and my interview with the father — to come 
to results. For two days the efforts of the wife, and 
the efforts of the clergyman who had celebrated the 
marriage, were successM in keeping Ingleby and my- 
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sdlf apart. On the third day I set my trap more suc- 
cessfully, and I and the man who had mortally in- 
jured me, met together alone, face to face. 

“Remember how my confidence had been abused; 
remember how the one good purpose of my life had 
been thwarted; remember the violent passions rooted 
deep in my nature, and never yet controlled — and 
then imagine for yourself what passed between us. All 
I need tell here is the end. He was a taller and a 
stronger man than 1, and he took his brute’s advantage 
with a brute’s ferocity. He struck me. 

“Think of the injuries I had received at tliat man’s 
hands , and then think of his setting his mark on iny 
face by a blow! 

“I went to an English officer who had been my 
fellow-passenger on the voyage from Barbadoes. I told 
him the truth, and he agreed with me that a meeting 
was inevitable. Duelling had its received formalities 
and its established laws in those days; and he began 
to speak of them. I stopped him. ‘I will take a pistol 
in my right hand,’ I said, ‘and he shall take a pistol 
in his: I will take one end of a handkerchief in my 
left hand, and he shall take the other end in his; and 
across that handkerchief the duel shall be fought.’ 'I'he 
officer got up, and looked at me as if I had personally 
insulted him. ‘You are asking me to be present at a 
murder and a suicide,’ he said; ‘I decline to serv’e you.’ 
He left the room. As soon as he was gone I wrote 
down the words I Imd said to the officer, and sent 
them by a messenger to Ingleby. While I was waiting 
for an answer, 1 sat down before the glass, and looked 
at his mark on my face. ‘Many a man has had blood 
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on his hands and blood on his conscience,’ I thought, 
‘for less than this.’ 

“The messenger came back with Ingleby’s answer. 
It appointed a meeting for three o’clock the next day, 
at a lonely place in the interior of the island. I had 
resolved what to do if he refused; his letter released 
me from the horror of my own resolution. I felt 
grateful to him — yes, absolutely grateful to him — 
for writing it. 

“The next day I went to the place. He was not 
there. I waited two hours, and he never came. At 
last the truth dawned on me. ‘Once a coward, always 
a coward,’- 1 thought. I went back to Mr. Blanchard’s 
house. Before I got there, a sudden misgiving seized 
me, and I turned aside to the harbour. I was right; 
the harbour was the place to go to. A ship sailing for 
Lisbon that afternoon, had offered him the opportunity 
of taking a passage for himself and his wife, and 
escaping me. His answer to my challenge had served 
its purpose of sending me out of the way, into the 
interior of the island. Once more I had trusted in 
Fergus Ingleby, and once more those sharp wits of his 
had been too much for me. 

“I asked my informant if Mr. Blanchard was aware 
as yet of his daughter’s departure. He had discovered 
it, but not until the ship had sailed. This time I took 
a lesson in cunning from Ingleby. Instead of showing 
myself at Mr. Blanchard’s house, I went first and looked 
at Mr. Blanchard’s yacht. 

“The vessel told me what the vessel’s master might 
have concealed — the truth. I found her in the con- 
fusion of a sudden preparation for sea. All the crew 
were on board, with the exception of some few who 
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had been allowed their leave on shore , and who were 
away in the interior of the island, nobody knew where. 
When I discovered that the sailing-master was trying 
to supply their places with the best men he could pick 
up at a moment’s notice, my resolution was instantly 
taken. I knew the duties on board a yacht well enough, 
having had a vessel of my own, and having sailed her 
myself. Hurrying into the town, I changed my dress 
for a sailor’s coat and hat, and, returning to the harbour, 

I offered myself as one of the volunteer crew. I don’t 
know what the sailing-master saw in my face. My ‘ 
answers to his questions satisfied him, and yet he 
looked at me and hesitated. But hands were scarce, 
and it ended in my being taken on board. An hour 
later Mr. Blanchard joined us, and was assisted into 
the cabin, suffering pitiably in mind and body both. 
An hour after that, we were at sea, with a starless 
night overhead, and a fresh breeze behind us. 

“As I had surmised, we were in pursuit of the 
vessel in which Ingleby and his wife had left the island 
that afternoon. The ship was French, and was em- 
ployed in the timber-trade: her name was La Gr&ce de 
Lieu. Nothing more was known of her than that she 
was bound for Lisbon ; that she had been driven out of 
her course; and that she had touched at Madeira, short 
of men and short of provisions. The last want had 
been supplied, but not the first. Sailors distrusted the 
seaworthiness of the ship, and disliked the look of the 
vagabond crew. When those two serious facts had 
been communicated to Mr. Blanchard, the hard words 
he had spoken to his child in the first shock of dis- 
covering that she had helped to deceive him, smote 
him to the heart He instantly determined to give his 
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daugliter a refuge on board bis own vessel, and to 
quiet her by keying her villain of a husband out of 
the way of all harm at my hands. Tlie yacht sailed 
three feet and more to the ship’s one. There was no 
doubt of our overtaking La Grace de Lieu; the only 
fear was that we might pass her in the darkness. 

“After we had been some little time out, the wind 
suddenly dropped, and there fell on us an airless, sultry 
calm. When the order came to get tlie topmasts on 
deck, and to shift the large sails, we all knew what to 
expect. In little better than an hour more, the storm 
was upon us, the thunder was pealing over our heads, 
and the yacht was running for it. She Avas a powerful 
schooner-rigged vessel of tliree hundred tons, as strong 
as wood and iron could make her; she was handled by 
a sailing-master who thoroughly understood his work, 
and she behaved nobly. As the new morning came, 
the fury of the wind, blowing still from tlie south-west 
quarter, subsided a little, and tlie sea was less heavy. 
Just before daybreak we heai-d faintly, through the 
howling of the gale, the report of a gun. The men, 
collected anxiously on deck, looked at each other and 
said, ‘There she is!’ 

“With the daybreak we saw the vessel, and the 
timber-ship it was. She lay wallowing in the trough 
of the sea, her foremast and her mainmast both gone 
— a waterlogged wreck. The yacht carried three boats; 
one amidships, and two slung to davits on the quarters; 
and the sailing-master seeing signs of the storm renewing 
its fury before long, determined on lowering the quarter- 
boats while the lull lasted. Few as the people were 
on board the wreck, they were too many for one boat, 
aud the risk of trying two boats at once was thought 
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less, in the critical state of the weather, than the risk 
of making two separate trips from the yacht to Mie 
ship. Inhere might be tiine to make one trip in safety, 
but no man could look at die heavens and say there 
would be time enough for two. 

“The boats were manned by volunteers from the 
crew, I being in the second of the two. When the first 
boat was got alongside of the timber-ship — a service 
of difficulty and danger which no words can describe 

— all the men on board made a rush to leave the 
wreck together. If the boat had not been pulled off 
again before the whole of them had crowded in, the 
lives of all must have been sacrificed. As our boat 
approached the vessel in its turn, we arranged that 
four of us should get on board — two (I being one of 
them) to see to the safety of IVIr. Blanchard’s daughter, 
and two to beat back the cowardly remnant of the 
crew, if they tried to crowd in first The other three 

— the coxswain and two oarsmen — were left in the 
boat to keep her from being crushed by the ship. 
What the others saw when they first boarded La Gr&ce 
de Lieu, I don’t know, what I saw was the woman 
whom I had lost, the woman vilely stolen firom me, 
lying in a swoon on the deck. We lowered her, in- 
sensible, into the boat. The remnant of the crew — 
five in number — were compelled by main force to 
follow her in an orderly manner, one by one, and 
minute by minute, as the chance offered for safely 
taking them in. I was the last who left; and, at the 
next roll of the ship towards us, the empty length of 
the deck, without a living creature on it from stem to 
stern, told the boat’s crew that their work was done. 
With the louder and louder howling of the fast-rising 
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tempest to warn them, they rowed for their lives back 
to the yacht 

“A succession of heavy squalls had brought round 
the course of the new storm that was coming, from the 
south to the norths and the sailing-master, watching- his 
opportunity, had wore the yacht to be ready for it 
Before the last of our men had got on board again, it 
burst on us with the fury of a hurricane. Our boat 
was swamped, but not a life was lost. Once more, we 
ran before it, due south, at the mercy of the wind. I 
was on deck with the rest, watching the one rag of 
sail we could venture to set, and waiting to supply its 
place with another, if it blew out of the bolt-ropes, 
when the mate came close to me, and fehouted in my 
ear through the thunder of the storm, ‘She has come 
to her senses in the cabin, and has asked for her 
husband. Where is he?’ Not a man on board knew. 
‘The yacht was searched from one end to another, 
without finding him. The men were mustered in de- 
fiance of the weather — he was not among them. The 
crews of the two boats were questioned. All the first 
crew could say, was that they had pulled away from 
the wreck when the rush into their boat took place, 
and that they knew nothing of who they let in or who 
they kept out. All the second crew could say was, 
that they had brought back to the yacht every living 
soul left by the first boat on the deck of the timber- 
ship. There was no blaming anybody; but at the 
same time, there was no resisting the fact, that the man 
was missing. 

“All through that day the storm, raging unabatedly, 
never gave us even the shadow of a chance of returning 
and searching the wreck. The one hope for the yacht 
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was to scud. Towards evening tlie gale, after having 
carried us to the sbirthward of Madeira, began at last 
to break — the wind shifted again — and allowed us 
to bear up for the island. Early the next morning we 
got back into port. Mr. Blanchard and his daughter 
were taken ashore; the sailing-master accompanying 
them, and warning us that he should have something 
to say on his return, which would nearly concern the 
.whole crew. 

“We were mustered on deck, and addressed by the 
sailing-master as soon as he came on board again. He 
had Mr. Blanchard’s orders to go back at once to the 
timber-ship and to search for the missing man. We 
were bound to do this for his sake, and for the sake 
of his wife, whose reason was despaired of by the * 
doctors if something was not done to quiet her. We 
might be almost sure of finding the vessel still afloat, 
for her lading of timber would keep her above water 
as long as her hull held together. If the man was on 
board — living or dead — he must be found and 
brought back. And if the weather continued to moderate, 
there was no reason why the men, with proper assistance, 
should not bring the ship back too, and (their master 
being quite willing) earn their share of the salvage 
with the officers of the yacht. 

“Upon this the crew gave three cheers, and set to 
work forthwith to get the schooner to sea again. I was 
the only one of* them. who drew back from the enter- 
prise. I told them the storm had upset me — I was 
ill, and wanted rest. They all looked me in the face 
as I passed through them on my way out of the yacht, 
but not a man of them spoke to me. 

“I waited through that day at a tavern on the port 
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for the first news from the wreck. It was brought to- 
wards nightfall by one of the pilot-boats which had 
taken part in the enterprise — a successful enterprise, 
as the event proved — for saving the abandoned ship. 
La Chrdce de Lieu had been discovered still floating, 
and the body of Ingleby had been found on board, 
drowned in the cabin. At dawn the next morning, the 
dead man was brought back by the yacht; and on the 
same day the funeral took place in the Protestant 
cemetery.” 

“Stop!” said the voice from the bed, before the 
reader could turn to a new leaf and begin the next 
paragraph. 

There was a change in the room, and there were 
changes in the audience, since Mr. Neal had last looked 
up firom the narrative. A ray of sunshine was crossing 
the death-bed; and the child, overcome by drowsiness, 
lay peacefully asleep in the golden light. The father’s 
countenance had altered visibly. Forced into action 
b^The tortured mind, the muscles of the lower face, 
which 1^ never moved yet, were moving distortedly 
now. Earned by the damps gathering heavily on his 
forehead, the doctor had risen to revive the sinking 
man. On the other side of the bed the wife’s chair 
stood empty. At the moment when her husband had 
interrupted the reading, she had drawn back behind 
the bed-head, out of his sight. Supporting herself 
against the wall, she stood there in hiding, her eyes 
fastened in hungering suspense on the manuscript in 
Mr. Neal’s hand. 

In a minute more the silence was broken again by 
Mr. Armadale. 
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“Where is she?” he asked, looking angrily at his 
wife’s empty chair. The doctor pointed to the place. 
She had no choice but to come forward. She came 
slowly and stood before him. 

“You promised to go when I told you,” he said. 
“Go now.” 

Mr. Neal tried hard to control his hand as it kept 
his place between the leaves of the manuscript, hut it 
trembled in spite of him. A suspicion which had been 
slowly forcing itself on his mind, while he was reading, 
became a certainty when he heard those words. From 
one revelation to another the letter had gone on, until 
it had now reached the brink of a last disclosure to 
come. At that brink the dying man had predetermined 
to silence the reader’s voice, before he had permitted 
his wife to hear the narrative read. There was the 
secret which the son was to know in after years, and 
which the mother was never to approach. From that 
resolution, his wife’s tenderest pleadings had never 
moved him an inch — and now, from his own lips, his 
wife knew it. 

She made him no answer. She stood there and 
looked at him; looked her last entreaty — perhaps lier 
last farewell. His eyes gave her back no answering 
glance: they wandered from her mercilessly to the 
sleeping boy. She turned speechless from the bed. 
Without a look at the cliild — without a word to the 
two strangers breathlessly watching her — she kept the 
promise she had given, and in dead silence left the room. 

There was something in the manner of her depar-; 
ture which shook the self-possession of both the men I 
who witnessed it. When the door closed on her, they* 
recoiled instinctively from advancing farther in the 
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dark. The doctor’s reluctance was the first to express 
itself. He attempted to obtain the patient’s permis- 
sion to withdraw until the letter was completed. The 
patient refused. 

Mr. Neal spoke next at greater length and to more 
serious purpose. 

“The doctor is accustomed in his profession,” he 
began, “and I am accustomed in mine, to have the 
secrets of others placed in our keeping. But it is my 
duty, before we go farther, to ask if you really under- 
stand the extraordinary position which we now occupy 
towards one another. You have just excluded Mrs. 
Armadale, before our own eyes, from a place in your 
confidence. And you are now offering that same place 
to two men who are total strangera to you.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Armadale — because you are 
strangers.” 

Few as the words were, the inference to be drawn 
from them was not of a nature to set distrust at rest. 
Mr. Neal put it plainly into words. 

“You are in urgent need of my help and of the 
doctor’s help,” he said. “Am I to understand (so long 
as you secure our assistance) that the impression which 
the closing passages of this letter may produce on us 
is a matter of indifference to you?” 

“Yes. I don’t spare you. I don’t spare myself. 1 
do spare my wife.” 

“You force me to a conclusion, sir, which is a very 
serious one,” said Mr. Neal. “If I am to finish this 
letter under your dictation, I must claim permission — 
having read aloud the greater part of it dready — to 
read aloud what remains, in the hearing of this gentle- 
man, as a witness.” 
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'‘liead it.’^ 

• Gravely doubting, the doctor resumed his chair. 
Gravely doubting, Mr. Neal turned the leaf, and read 
the next words: — 

“There is more to tell before I can leave the dead 
man to his rest I have described the finding of his 
body. But I have not described the circumstances 
under which he met his death. 

“He was known to have been on deck when the 
yacht’s boats were seen approaching the wreck; and he 
was afterwards missed in the confusion caused by the 
panic of the crew. At that time the water was five 
feet deep in the cabin, and was rising fast. There was 
little doubt of his having gone down into that water of 
his own accord. The discovery of his wife’s jewel-box, 
close under him, on the floor, explained his presence 
in the cabin. He was known to have seen help ap- 
proaching, and it was quite likely that he had there- 
upon gone below to make an effort at saving the box. 
It was less probable — ^ though it might still have been 
inferred that his death was the result of some ac- 
cident in diving, which had for the moment deprived 
him of his senses. But a discov^y made by the yacht’s 
crew, pointed straight to a conclusion which struck the 
men, one and all, with the same horror. When the 
course of their search brought them to the cabin, they 
found the scuttle bolted, and the door locked on the 
outside. Had some one closed the cabin, not knowing 
he was there? Setting the panic-strickon condition of 
the crew out of the question, there was no motive for 
closing the cabin before leaving the wreck. But one 
other eonclusion remained. Had some murderous hand 
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purposely locked the man in, and left him to drown as 
the water rose over him? 

“Yes. A murderous hand had locked him in, and 
left him to drown. That hand was mine.” 

The Scotchman started up from the table; the doctor 
shrank from the bedside. The two looked at the dying 
wretch, mastered by the same loathing, chilled by the 
same dread. He lay there, with his child’s head on 
his breast; abandoned by the sympathies of man, ac- 
cursed by the justice of Grod — he lay there, in the 
isolation of Cain, and looked back, at them. 

At the moment when the two men rose to their 
feet, the door leading into the next room was shaken 
heavily on the outer side, and a sound like the sound 
of a fall, striking dull on their ears, silenced them 
both. Standing nearest to the door, the doctor opened 
it, passed through, and closed it instantly. Mr. Heal 
turned his back on the bed, and waited the event in 
silence. The sound, which had failed to awaken the 
cliild, had failed also to attract the father's notice. His 
own words had taken him far from all that was passing 
at his death-bed. His helpless body was back on the 
wreck, and the ghost of his lifeless hand was turning 
the lock of the cabin door. 

A bell rang in the next room — eager voices telked; 
hurried footsteps moved in it — an interval passed, and 
the doctor returned. “Was she listening?” whispered 
Mr. Neal, in German. “The women are restoring her,” 
the doctor whispered back. “She has heard it all. In 
God’s name, what are we to do next?” Before it was 
possible to reply, Mr. Armadale spoke. The doctor’s 
return had roused him to a sense of present things. 
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“Go on,” he said, as if nothing had happened. 

“I refuse to meddle further with your infamous 
secret,” returned Mr. Neal. “You are a murderer on 
your own confession. If that letter is to be finished, 
don’t ask me to hold the pen for you.” 

“You gave me your promise,” was the reply, spoken 
with the same immovable self-possession. “You must 
write for me, or break your word.” 

For the moment, Mr. Neal was silenced. There 
the man lay — sheltered from the execration of his 
fellow-creatures, under the shadow of Death — beyond 
the reach of all human condemnation, beyond the dread « 
of all mortal laws; sensitive to nothing but his one last 
resolution to finish the letter addressed to his son. 

Mr. Neal drew the doctor aside. “A word with you,” 
he said, in German. “Do you persist in asserting that he 
may be speechless before we can send to Stuttgart?” 

“Look at his lips,” said the doctor, “and judge for 
yourself.” 

His lips answered for him: the reading of the nar- 
rative had left its mark on them already. A distortion 
at the comers of his mouth, which had been barely 
noticeable when Mr. Neal entered the room, was plainly 
visible now. His slow articulation laboured more and 
more painfully with every word he uttered. The posi- 
tion was emphatically a terrible one. After a moment 
more of hesitation, Mr. Neal made a last attempt to 
withdraw from it. 

“Now my eyes are open,” he said, sternly, “do 
you dare hold me to an engagement which you forced 
on me blindfold?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Armadale. “I leave you to 
break your word.” 
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The look which accompanied that reply stung the 
Scotchman’s pride to the quick. When he spoke 
next, he spoke seated in his former place at the table. 

“No man ever yet said of me that I broke my 
word,” he retorted, angrily, “and not even you shall 
say it of me now. Mind thisli If you hold me to my 
promise, I hold yon to my condition. I have reserved 
my freedom of action, and I warn you I will use it at 
my own sole discretion, as soon as 1 am released from 
the sight of you.” 

“Remember he is dying,” pleaded the doctor, gently. 

“Take your place, sir,” said Mr. Neal, pointing to 
the empty chair. “What remains to be read, I will 
only read in your hearing. What remains to be written, 
I will only write in your presence. You brought me 
here. I have a right to insist — and I do insist — 
on your remaining as a witness to the last” 

The doctor accepted his position without remon- 
strance. Mr. Neal returned to the manuscript, and 
read what remained of it uninterruptedly to the end: — 

“Without a word in my own defence, I have ac- 
knowledged my guilt. Without a word in my own 
defence, I will reveal how the crime was committed. 

“No thought of him was in my mind, when I saw 
his wife insensible on the deck of the timber-ship. I 
did my part in lowering her safely into the boat. 
Then, and not till then, I felt the thought of him com- 
ing back. In the confusion that prevailed while the 
men of the yacht were forcing the men of the ship to 
wait their time, I had an opportunity of searching for 
him unobserved. I stepped back from the bulwark, 
not knowing whether he was away in the first boat, or 
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whether he was still on board — I stepped back, and 
saw him mount the cabin stmrs empty-handed, with the 
water dripping from him. After looking eagerly to- 
wards the boat (without noticing me), he saw there 
was time to spare before the crew were taken oC 
‘Once morel’ be said to himself — and disappeared 
again, to make a last effort at recovering the jewel- 
box. The devil at my elbow whispered, ‘Don’t shoot 
him like a man: drown him like a dog!’ He \^as 
under water when 1 bolted the scuttle. But his head 
rose to the surface before 1 could close the cabin door. 
I looked at him, and he looked at me — and I locked 
the door in his face. The next minute, I was back 
/ among the last men left on deck. The minute after, 
it was too late to repent. The storm was threatening 
us with destruction, and the boat’s crew were pulling for 
their lives from the ship. 

“My son! I have pursued you from my grave 
with a confession which my love might have spared 
you. Read on, and you will know why. 

“I will say nothing of my sufferings; I will plead 
for no mercy to my memory. There is a strange sink- 
ing at my heart, a strange trembling in my hand, 
while I write these lines, which warns me to hasten to 
the end. I left the island without daring to look for 
the last time at the woman whom I had lost so miser- 
ably, whom I had injured so vilely. When I left, the 
whole weight of the suspicion roused by the manner of 
Ingleby’s death, rested on the crew of the French 
vessel. No motive for the supposed murder could be 
brought home to any of them — but they were known 
to be, for the most part, outlawed ruMans capable of 
any crime, and they were suspected and examined ac- 
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cordiugly. It was not till afterwards that I heard by 
accident of the suspicion shifting round at last to me. 
The widow alone recognized the vague description 
given of the strange man who had made one of the 
yacht’s crew, and who had disappeared the day after- 
wards. The Mudow alone knew, from that time forth, 
why her husband had been murdered, and who had 
done the deed. When she made that discovery, a false 
report of my death had been previously circulated in 
the island. Perhaps I was indebted to tlie report for 
my immunity from all legal proceedings — perhaps 
(no eye but Ingleby’s having seen me lock the cabin 
door) there was not evidence enough to justify an in- 
quiry — perhaps the widow shrank from tlie disclo- 
sures which must have followed a public charge against 
me, based on her owm bare suspicion of the truth. 
However it might be, the crime which I had committed 
unseen, has remained a crime unpunished from that 
time to this. 

“I left Madeira for the West Indies, in disguise. 
The first news that met me when the ship touched at 
Barbadoes, was the news of my mother’s death. I had 
no heart to return to the old scenes. The prospect of 
living at home in solitude, with the torment of my own 
guilty remembrances gnawing at me day and night, 
was more than I had the courage to confront. With- 
out landing, or discovering myself to any one on shore, 
I went on as far as the ship would take me — to the 
island of Trinidad. 

“At that place I first saw your mother. It was my 
duty to tell her the truth — and 1 treacherously kept 
my secret. It was my duty to spare her the hopeless 
sacrifice of her freedom and her happiness to such an 
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existence as mine — and I did her the injury of mar- 
rying her. If slie is alive when you read this, grant 
her the mercy of still concealing the truth. The one 
atonement I can make to her, is to keep her unsuspi- 
cious to the last of the man she has married. Pity her, 
as I have pitied her. Let this letter he a sacred con- 
fidence between father and son. 

“The time when you were bom, was the time when 
my health began to give way. Some months after- 
wards, in the first days of my recovery, you were 
brought to me; and I was told that you had been 
christened during my illness. Your mother had done 
as oJ.her loving mothers do — she had christened her 
first-born by his father’s name. You, too, were Allan 
Armadale. Even in that early time — even while I 
was happily ignorant of what I have discovered since 
— my mind misgave me when I looked at you, and 
tliought of that fatal name. 

“As soon as I could be moved, my presence was 
required at my estates in Barbadoes. It crossed my 
mind — wild as the idea may appear to you — to 
renounce the condition which compelled my son as 
well as myself to take the Armadale name, or lose the 
succession to the Armadale property. But, even in 
those days, the rumour of a contemplated emancipation 
of the slaves — the emancipation which is now close 
at hand — was spreading widely in the colony. No 
man could tell how the value of West Indian property 
might be affected if that threatened change ever took 
place. No man could tell — if I gave you back my 
own paternal name, and left you without other provi- 
sion in the future than my own paternal estate — how 
you might one day miss the broad Armadale acres | or 
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to what future penury I might he blindly condemning 
your mother and yourself. Mark how the fatalities 
gathered one on the other! Mark how your Christian 
name came to you, how your surname held to you, in 
spite of me! 

“My health had improved in my old home — but 
it was for a time only. I sank again, and the doctors 
ordered me to Europe. Avoiding England (why, you 
may guess), I took my passage, with you and your 
mother, for France. From France we passed into Italy. 
We lived here; we lived there. It was useless. Death 
had got me — and Death followed me, go where I 
might. I bore it, for I had an alleviation to turn to 
which I had not deserved. You may shrink in horror 
from the very memory of me, now. In these days, you 
comforted me. The only warmth I still felt at my 
heart was the warmth you brought to it. My last 
glimpses of happiness in this world, were the glimpses 
given me by my infant son. 

“We removed from Italy, and went next to Lau- 
sanne — the place from which I am now writiBg to 
you. The post of this morning has brought me news, 
later and fuller than any I had received thus far, of 
the widow of the murdered man. The letter lies be- 
fore me while I write. It comes from a friend of my 
early days, who has seen her, and spoken to her — 
who has been the first to inform her that the report of 
my death in Madeira was false. He writes, at a loss 
to account for the violent agitation whk^ ^e showed 
on hearing that I was still alive, that I was married, 
and that I had an infant son. He asks me if I can 
explain it. He speaks in terms of sympathy for her 
— a young and beai^ftil woman, buried in the retire-. 
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ment of a fishing village on the Devonshire coast; her 
father dead; her family estranged from her, in merciless 
disapproval of her marriage. He writes words which 
might have cut me to the heart, but for a closing 
passage in his letter, which seized my whole attention 
the instant I came to it; and which has forced from me 
the narrative that these pages contain. 

“I now know, what never even entered my mind 
as a suspicion till the letter reached me. I now know 
that the widow of the man whose death Ues at my 
door, has borne a posthumous child, l^at child is a 
boy — a year older than my own son. Secure in her 
belief in my death, his mother has done, what my son’s 
mother did: she has christened her child by his father’s 
name. Again, in the second generation, there are two 
Allan Armadales as there were in the first. After 
working its deadly mischief with the fathers, the fatal 
resemblance of names has descended to work its deadly 
mischief with the sons. 

“Guiltless minds may see nothing thus far but the 
result of a Series of events which could lead no other 
way. I — with that man’s life to answer for — I, 
going down into my grave, with my crime unpunished 
and unatoned, see what no guiltless minds can discern. 
I see danger in the future, begotten of the danger in 
the past — treachery that is the offepring of Ms 
treachery, and crime that is the child of my crime. Is 
the dread that now shakes me to the soul, a phantom 
raised by the superstition of a dying man? 1 look 
into the Book which all Christendom venerates; and 
the Book tells me that the sin of the father shall be 
visited on the child. I look out into the world; and I 
eee the living witnesses round me to that terrible truth. 
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I see the vices which have contaminated the father, 
descending, and contaminating the child; I see the 
shame which has disgraced the father’s name, descend- 
ing, and disgracing the child’s. I look in on myself 
— and I see My Crime, ripening again for the future 
in the self-same circumstance which first sowed the 
seeds of it in the past; and descending, in inherited 
contamination of Evil, firom me to my son.” 

At those lines the writing ended, lliere, the stroke 
had struck him , and the pen had dropped from his hand. 

He knew the place; he remembered the words. 

At the instant when the reader’s voice stopped, he 
looked eagerly at the doctor.' “I have got what comes 
next in my mind,” he said, with slower and slower 
articulation. “Help me to speak it.” 

The doctor administered a stimulant, and signed to 
Mr. Neal to give him time. After a little delay, the 
flame of the sinking spirit leapt up in his eyes once 
more. Resolutely struggling with his failing speecli, 
he summoned the Scotchman to take the pen; and 
pronounced the closing sentences of the narrative, as 
his memory gave them back to him, one by one, in 
these words: — 

“Despise my dying conviction, if you will — hut 
grant me, I solemnly implore you, one last request. 
My son! the only hope I have left for you, hangs on 
a Great Doubt — the doubt whether we are, or are 
not, the masters of our own destinies. It may be, „ 
that mortal freewill can conquer mortal fate; and that 
going, as we all do, inevitably to death, we go 
inevitably to nothing that is before death. If this be 
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BO, indeed, respect — though you respect nothing else 
— the warning which I give you from my grave. 
Never, to your dying day, let any living soul ap- 
proach you who is associated, directly or indirectly, 
with the crime which your father has committed. 
Avoid the widow of the man I killed — if the widow 
still lives. Avoid the maid whose wicked hand 
smoothed the way to the marriage — if the maid is 
still in her service. And more than all, avoid the 
man who bears the same name as your own. Offend 
your best benefactor, if that benefactor’s influence has 
connected you one with the other. Desert the woman 
who loves you^ if that woman is a link between you 
and him. Hide yourself from him under an assumed 
name. Put the mountains and the seas between you ; 
be ungrateful, be unforgiving; be all that is most 
repellent to your own gentler nature, rather than live 
under the same roof, and breathe the same air with 
that man. Never let the two Allan Armadales meet j 
in this world: never, never, never! ; 

“ There lies the way by which you may escape — ’ 
if any way there be. Take it, if you prize your own . 
innocence and your own happiness, through all your ; 
life to come ! I 

“I have done. If I could have trusted any weaker 
influence than the influence of this confession to in- 
cline you to my will, I would have spared you the 
disclosure which these pages contain. You are lying 
on my breast, sleeping the innocent sleep of a child, 
while a stranger’s hand writes these words for you as 
they fall from my lips. Think what the strength of 
my conviction must be, when I can find the courage, 
on my death-bed, to darken all your young life at its 
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outset witli the shadow of your father’s crime. Think 
— and he warned. Think — and forgive me if you can.” 

There it ended. Those were the father’s last words 
to the son. 

Inexorably faithful to his forced duty, Mr. Neal 
laid aside the pen, and read over aloud the lines he 
had just written. “ Is there more td add ? ” he asked, with 
his pitilessly steady voice. There was no more to add. 

Mr. Neal folded the manuscript, enclosed it in a 
sheet of paper, and sealed it with Mr. Armadale’S own 
seal. “The address?” he said, with his merciless 
business formality. “To Allan Armadale, junior,” 
he wrote, as the words were dictated from the bed. 
“Care of Godfrey Hammick, Esq*, Offices of Messrs. 
Hammick and Ridge, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.” 
Having written the address, he waited, and consi- 
dered for a moment. “Is your executor to open this?” 
he asked. 

“No! he IS to give it to my son, when my son is 
of an age to understand it.” 

“In that case,” pursued Mr. Neal, with all his wits 
in remorseless working order, “I will add a dated note 
to the address, repeating your own words as you have 
just spoken them, and explaining the circumstances 
under which my handwriting appears on the docu- 
ment.” He wrote the note in the briefest and plainest 
terms — read it over aloud as he had read over what 
went before — signed his name and address at the 
end, and made the doctor sign next, as witness of the 
proceedings, and as medical evidence of the condition 
in which Mr. Armadale then lay. This done, ho 
placed the letter in a second enclosure, sealed it as 
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before, and directed it to Mr. Hammick, with tbe 
superscription of “private,” added to the address. 

“Do you insist on my posting this?” he asked, 
rising with the letter in his hand. 

“Give him time to think,” said the doctor. “For 
the child’s sake give him time to think! A minute 
may change him.” 

“I will give him five minutes,” answered Mr. Neal, 
placing his watch on the table, implacably just to the 
very last. 

They waited, both looking attentively at Mr. 
Armadale. The signs of change which had appeared 
in him already, were multiplying fast. The move- 
ment which continued mental agitation had communi- 
cated to the muscles of his face, was beginning, under 
the same dangerous influence, to spread downwards. 
His once helpless hands lay still no longer; they 
struggled pitiably on the bed-clothes. At sight of 
that warning token the doctor turned with a gesture 
of alarm, and beckoned Mr. Neal to come nearer. 
“Put the question at once,” he said; “if you let the 
five minutes pass , you may be too late.” 

Mr. Neal approached the bed. He., too, noticed the 
movement of the hands. “ Is that a bad sign ?” he asked. 

The doctor bent his head gravely. “Put your 
question at once,” he repeated, “ or you may be too late.” 

Mr. Neal held the letter before the eyes of the 
dying man. “Do you know what this is?” 

“ My letter.” 

“Do you insist on my posting it?” 

He mastered his failing speech for the last time, 
and gave the answer. 

“Yes!” 

Armadale. /. b 
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Mr. Neal moved to the door with the letter in his 
hand. The German followed him a few steps, opened 
his lips to plead for a longer delay, met the Scotch- 
man’s inexorable eye, and drew hack again in silence. 
The door closed and parted them, without a word 
having passed on either side. 

The doctor went hack to the bed, and whispered 
to the sinking man, “Let me call him hack; there is 
time to stop him yeti” It was useless. No answer 
came: nothing showed that he heeded, or even heard. 
His eyes wandered from the child, rested for a moment 
on his own struggling hand, and looked up entreat- 
ingly in the compassionate face that bent over him. 
The doctor lifted the hand — paused — followed the 
father’s longing eyes back to the child — and, inter- 
preting his last wish, moved the hand gently towards 
the boy’s head. The hand touched it, and trembled 
violently. In another instant the trembling seized 
on the arm, and spread over the whole upper part 
of the body. The face turned from pale to red; from 
red to purple; from purple to pale again. Then the 
toiling hands lay still, and the shifting colour changed 
no more. 

The window of the next room was open, when the 
doctor entered it from the death-chamber, with the 
child in his arms. He looked out as he passed by, 
and saw Mr. Neal in the street below, slowly returning 
to the inn. 

“Where is the letter?” he asked. 

Three words sufficed for the Scotchman’s answer. 

“In the post.” 

THE END OF THE PEOLOOUE. 
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THE STORY. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Hyitery of Ozlu Midwinter. 

On a wann May night, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, the Reverend Decimus Brock — at 
that time a visitor to the Isle of Man — retired to his* 
bedroom, atX^astletown, with a serious personal respon- 
sibility in close pursuit of him, and with no distinct 
idea of the means by which he might relieve himself 
from the pressure of his present circumstances. 

The clergyman had reached that mature period of 
human life at which a sensible man learns to decline 
(as often as his temper will let him) all useless conflict 
with the tyranny of his own troubles. Abandoning 
any further effort to reach a decision in the emergency 
that now beset him, Mr. Brock sat down placidly in 
his shirt-sleeves on the side of his bed, and applied his 
mind to consider next, whether the emergency itself 
was as serious as he had hitherto been inclined to think 
it. Following this new way out of his perplexities, 
Mr. Brock found himself unexpectedly travelling to the 
end in view, by the least inspiriting of all human 

5 * 
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journeys — a journey through the past years of his 
own life. 

One by one, the events of those years — all con- 
nected wiA the same little group of characters, and all 
more or less answerable for the anxiety which was now 
intruding itself between the clergyman and his night's 
rest — rose, in progressive series, on Mr. Brock’s me- 
mory. The first of the series took him back through 
a period of fourteen years, to his own rectory on the 
Somersetshire shores of the Bristol Channel, and 
closeted him at a private interview with a lady, who 
had paid him a visit in the character of a total stranger 
to the parson and the place. 

The lady’s complexion was fair, the lady’s figure 
was weU-preserved; she was still a young woman, and 
she looked even younger than her age. There was a 
shade of melancholy in her expression, and an under- 
tone of suffering in her voice — enough, in each case, 
to indicate that she had known trouble, but not enough 
to obtrude that trouble on the notice of others. She 
brought with her a fine, fair-haired boy of eight years 
old, whom she presented as her son, and who was sent 
out of the way, at the beginning of the interview, to 
amuse himself in the rectory garden. Her card had 
preceded her entrance into the study, and had an- 
nounced her under the name of “Mrs. Armadale.” Mr. 
Brock began to feel interested in her before she had 
opened her lips*, aud when the son had been dismissed, 
he waited, with some anxiety, to hear what the mother 
had to say to him. 

Mrs. Armadale began bj informing the rector that 
she was a widow. Her husband had perished by sjiip- 
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wreck, a short time after their anion, on the voyage 
from Madeira to Lisbon: She had been bronght to 

England, after her affliction, under her father’s protec- 
tion; and her child — a posthumous son ‘ — hRd been 
bom on the family estate in Norfolk. Her father’s 
death, shortly afterwards, had deprived her of her only 
surviving parent, and had exposed her to neglect and 
misconstmction on the part of her remaining relatives 
(two brothers), which had estranged her firom them, she 
feared, for the rest of her days. For some time past, 
she had lived in the neighbouring county of Devon- 
shire, devoting herself to the education of her boy — 
who had now mached an age at' which he required 
other than his mother’s teaching. Leaving out of the 
question her own unwillingness to part with hhn, in 
her solitary position, she was especially anxious that 
he should not be thrown among strangers by being 
sent to school. Her darling project was to bring him 
up privately at home, and to keep him, as he advanced 
in years, from all contact with the temptations and the 
dangers of the world. 

With these objects in view, her longer sojourn in 
her own locality (where the services of the' resident 
clerg}anan, in the capacity of tutor, were not obtain- 
able) must come to an end. She had made inqtiiries, 
had heard of a house that would suit her in Mr. Brock’s 
neighbourhood, and had also been told that Mr. Brock 
himself had formerly been in the habit of taking 
pupils. Possessed of this information, she had ventilred 
to present herself,- with references that vouched for her 
respectability, but without a formal introduction; and 
she had now to ask whether (in the event of her re- 
siding in the neighbourhood) any terms that could be 
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oflFered would induce Mr. Brock to open his doors 
once more to a pupil, and to allow that pupil to be 
her son. 

If Mrs. Armadale had been a woman of no per* 
sonal attractions, or if Mr. Brock had been provided 
with an entrenchment to fight behind, in the shape of 
a wife, it is probable that the widow’s journey might 
have been taken in vain. As things really were, the 
/ rector examined the references which were offered to 
him, and asked time for consideration. When the time 
had expired, he did what Mrs. Armadale wished him 
to do — he offered his back to the burden, and let 
the mother load him with the responsibility of the 
son. 

This was the first event of the series*, the date of 
it being the year eighteen hundred and thirty-seven. 
Mr. Brock’s memory, travelling forward towards the 
present firom that point, picked up the second event in 
its turn, and stopped next at the year eighteen hundred 
and forty-five. 


The fishing village on the Somersetshire coast was 
still the scene*, and the characters were once again — 
Mrs. Armadale and her son. 

Through the eight years that had passed, Mr. 
Brock’s responsibility had rested on him lightly enough. 
The boy had given his mother and his tutor but little 
trouble. He was certainly slow over his books — but 
more from a constitutional inability to fix his attention 
on his tasks than from want of capacity to understand 
them. His temperament, it could not be denied, was 
heedless to the last degree: he acted recklessly on his 
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first impulses, and ruslied blindfold at all his conclu- 
sions. On the other hand, it was to be said in his 
favour, that his disposition was open as the day; a 
more generous, affectionate, sweet-tempered lad it 
would have been hard to find anywhere. A certain 
quaint originality of character, and a natural healthi- 
ness in all his tastes, carried him free of most of the 
dangers to which his mother’s system of education in- 
evitably exposed him. He had a thoroughly English 
love of the sea and of all that belongs to it; and as 
he grew in years, there was no luring him. away from 
the waterside, and no keeping him out of the boat- 
builder’s yard. In course of time his mother caught 
him actually working there, to her infinite annoyance 
and surprise, as a volunteer. He acknowledged that 
his whole future ambition was to have a yard of his 
own, and that his one present object was to learn, to 
build a boat for himself. Wisely foreseeing that such 
a pursuit as this for his leisure hours was exactly what 
was wanted to reconcile the lad to a position of isola- 
tion from companions of his own rank and age, Mr. 
Brock prevailed on Mrs. Armadale, with no small dif- 
ficulty, to let her son have his way. At the period of 
that second event in the clergyman’s life with his 
pupil which is now to be related, young Armadale had 
practised long enough in the builder’s yard to have 
reached the summit of his wishes , by laying with his 
own hands the keel of his own boat. 

Late on a certain summer day, not long after Allan 
had completed his sixteenth year, Mr. Brock left his 
pupil hard at work in the yard, and went to spend the 
evening with Mrs. Armadale, taking The Timet news- 
paper with him in his hand. 
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The years that had passed since they had first met, 
had long since regulated the lives of the clergyman 
and his neighbour. The first advances which Mr. 
Brock’s growing admiration for the widow had led him 
to make, in the early days of their intercourse, had 
been met, on her side, by an appeal ta his forbearance 
which had closed bis lips for the future. She had 
satisfied him, at once and for ever, that the one place 
in her heart which he could hope to occupy was the 
place of a firiend. He loved her well enough to take 
what she would give him: friends they became, and 
friends they remained from that time forth. No jealous 
dread of another man’s succeeding where he had failed, 
embittered the clergyman’s placid relations with the 
woman whom he loved. Of the few resident gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood, none were ever admitted 
by Mrs. Armadale to more than the merest acquaint- 
ance with her. Contentedly self-buried in her country 
retreat, she was proof against every social attraction 
that would have tempted other women in her position 
and at her age. Mr. Brock and his newspaper, ap- 
pearing with monotonous regularity at her tea-table 
three times a week, told her all she knew, or cared to 
know, of the great outer world which circled round 
the narrow and changeless limits of her daily life. 

On the evening in question, Mr. Brock took the 
arm-chair in which he always sat, accepted the one 
cup of tea which he always drank, and opened the 
newspaper which he always read aloud to Mrs. Armadale, 
who invariably listened to him reclining on the same 
sofa, with the same sort of needlework everlastingly in 
her hand. 

“Bless my soul!” cried the rector, with his voice 
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in a new octave, and his eyes fixed in astonishment on 
the first page of the newspaper. 

No such introduction to the eveihing readings as 
this had ever happened before in all Mrs. Armadale’s 
experience as a listener. She looked up from the sofa, 
in a flutter of curiosity, and besought her reverend 
friend to favour her with an explanation. 

“I can hardly believe my own eyes,” said Mr. Brock. 
“Here is an advertisement, Mrs. Armadale, addressed 
to your son.” 

Without further preface, he read the advertisetnent, 
as follows: — 

T F this should meet the eye of ALi.Air AuifADAUS , he is desired to eom* 
nmnicate, either personally or by letter, with Messrs. Hammiok and 
Ridge, (Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London), on business of importance which 
•erionsly concerns :him. Any one capable of informing Messrs. H. and B. 
where the person herein advertised can be found , would confer a favour by 
doing the same. To prevent mistakes, it is further notified that the missing 
Allan Armadale is a youth aged fifteen years , and that this advertisement 
is inserted at the instance of his family and friends. 

“Another family, and other friends,” Said Mrs. Arma- 
dale. “The person whose name appears in that adver 
tisement is not my son.” 

The tone in which she spoke surprised Mr. Brock. 
The change in her face, when he looked up, shocked 
him. Her delicate complexion had faded away to a 
dull white; her eyes were averted from her visitor with 
a strange mixture of confiision and alarm; she looked 
an older woman than she was, by ten good years at 
least. 

“The name is so very uncommon,” said Mr. Brock, 
imagining he had offended her, and trying to excuse 
himself. “It really seemed impossible there could be 
two persons — ” 
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“There are two,” interposed Mrs. Armadale. “Allanj 
as you know, is sixteen years old. If you look back 
at ^e advertisement, yon will find the missing person 
described as being only fifteen. Although he bears the 
same surname and the same Christian name, he is, I 
thank God, in no way whatever related to my son. As 
long as I live it will be the object of my hopes and 
prayers, that Allan may never see him, may never 
even hear of him. My kind firiend, I see I surprise 
you; will you bear with me if I leave these strange 
circumstances unexplained? There is past misfortune 
and misery in my early life too painful for me to speak 
of, even to you. Will you help me to bear the remem- 
brance of it, by never referring to this again? Will 
you do even more — will you promise not to speak of 
it to Allan, and not to let that newspaper fall in his 
way?” 

Mr. Brock gave the pledge required of him, and 
considerately left her to herself. 

The rector had been too long and too truly attached 
to Mrs. Armadale to be capable of regarding her with 
any unworthy distrust But it would be idle to deny 
that he felt disappointed by her want of confidence in 
him, and that he looked inquisitively at the advertise- 
ment more than once, on his way back to his own 
house. 

It was clear enough, now, that Mrs. Armadale’s 
motive for burying her son as well as herself in the 
seclusion of a remote country village, was not so much 
to keep him tinder her own eye, as to keep him from 
discovery by his namesake. Why did she dread the 
idea of ^eir ever meeting? Was it a dread for herself, 
or a dread for her son? Mr. Brock’s loyal belief in 
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his firieud rejected any solution of the difficulty which 
pointed at some past misconduct of Mrs. Armadale’s. 
That night, he destroyed the advertisement with his 
own hand; that night he resolved that the subject 
should never be suffered to enter his mind again. There 
was another Allan Armadale about the world, a stranger 
to his pupil’s blood, and a vagabond advertised in the 
public newspapers. So much, accident had revealed to 
him. More, for Mrs. Armadale’s sake, he had no 
wish to discover — and more, he would never seek to 
know. 

This was the second in the series of events which 
dated from the rector’s connection with Mrs. Armadale 
and her son. Mr. Brock’s memory, travelling on nearer 
and nearer to present circumstances, reached the third 
stage of its journey through the bygone time,, and stopped 
at the year eighteen hundred and fifty, next. 


The five years that had passed had made little, if 
any, change in Allan’s character. He had simply de- 
veloped (to use his tutor’s own expression) from a boy 
of sixteen to a boy of twenty-one. He was just as easy 
and open in his disposition as ever; just as quaintly 
and inveterately good-humoured; just as heedless in 
following his own impulses, lead him where they might. 
His bias towards the sea had strengthened with his ad- 
vance to the years of manhood. From building a boat, 
he had now got on — with two journeymen at work 
under him — to building a decked vessel of five-and- 
thirty tons. Mr. Brock had conscientiously tried to 
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divert him to higher stepirations; had takeu him to 
Oxford, to see' tThaf cdffejge life was like; had taken 
him to Londoii, to expaod hiii mind by the spectacle 
of the great metropolis. The change had diverted Allan, 
bnt had not altered him in the least. He was as im- 
penetrably snperior to all worldly ambition as Diogenes 
himself. “Which is best,” asked this nnconscions phi- 
losopher, “'to find out the way to be happy for your- 
self, or to let other peopfe try if they can find it out 
for you?” From that moment, Mr. Brock permitted 
his pupil’s character to grow at its own rate of develop- 
meht, and Allan: went on uninterruptedly with the 
work of his yacht. 

Time, which had wrought so little change in the 
son, had not passed harmless over the mother. 

Mrs. Armadale’s health was bresdcing fast. As her 
strength failed, her temper altered for the worse: she 
grew more and more fretful, more and more subject to 
morbid fears and fancies, more and more reluctant to 
leave her own room. Since the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement, five years since, nothing had happened to 
force her memory back to' the painful associations con- 
nected with her early Kfe. No Word more on the for- 
bidden topic had passed between the retetor and herself; 
no suspicion had e^er been raised id' Allan’s mind of 
the existence of his namesake; and yet, without the 
shadow of a reason for any spercial anxiety, Mrs. Arma- 
dale had become, of latte years, obstinately and fret- 
fully uneasy on the subjwt of her son. More than 
once, Mr. Brock dreaded a serious disagreement between 
them; but Allan’s natural sweetness of temper, fortified 
by his love for his mother, carried him ^umphantly 
through all trials. Not a hard word, ot a harsh look 
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ever escaped him in her presence} ^e was nnchangeably 
loving and forbearing with her to the very last. 

Si^h were the pofitip^w of son, the mothejr, and 
the friend, when the next notable event happened in 
the lives of the three. On a dreary afternoon, early 
in the month of November, Mr. Brock was disturbed 
over the composition of his sermon by ^ ^isit &om the 
landlord of the village inn- 

After making his introductory apologies, the land- 
lord stated the urgent business on whi^ he had come 
to the rectory, clearly enough. 

A few hours since a young man had been brought 
to the inn by some farm-labourers in the neighbour- 
hood, who had found him wandering about one of their 
master’s fields, in a disordered ^te of mind, which 
looked to their eyes like downright madness. The 
landlord had given the poor creature shelter, while he 
sent for medical help; and the doctor, on seeing him, 
had pronounced that he was suffering from fever on 
the brain, and that his removal to the nearest town at 
which a hospital or a workhouse infirmary could be 
found to receive him, would in all probability be fatal 
to his chances of recovery. After hearing this expres- 
sion of opinion, and after observing for himself that 
the stranger’s only luggage consisted of a small carpet- 
bag which had been found in the field near him, the 
landlord had set off on the spot to consult the rector, 
and to ask, in this serious emergency, what course he 
was to take next. 

Mr. Brock was the magistrate as well as the clergy- 
man, of the district, and the course to be taken, in 
the first instance, was to his mind clear enough. He 
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put on his hat, and accompanied the landlord back to 
the inn. 

At the inn-door they were joined by Allan, who 
had heard the news through another channel, and who 
was waiting Mr. Brock’s arrival, to follow in the magis- 
trate’s train, and to see what the stranger was like. 
The village surgeon joined them at the same moment, 
and the four went into the inn together. 

They found the landlord’s son on one side and the 
ostler on the other, holding the man down in his chair. 
Young, slim, and undersized, he was strong enough at 
that moment to make it a matter of difficulty for the two 
to master him. His tawny complexion, his large bright 
brown eyes, and his black beard, gave him something of 
a foreign look. His dress was a little worn, but his linen 
was clean. His dusky hands were wiry and nervous, 
and were lividly discoloured in more places than one, 
by the scars of old wounds. The toes of one of his 
feet, off which he had kicked the shoe, grasped at the 
chair-rail through his stocking, with the sensitive mus- 
cular action which is only seen in those who have been 
accustomed to go, barefoot In the frenzy that now 
possessed him, it was impossible to notice, to any use- 
ful purpose, more than this. After a whispered con- 
sultation with Mr. Brock, the surgeon personally super- 
intended the patient’s removal to a quiet bed-room at 
the back of the house. Shortly afterwards, his clothes 
and his carpet-bag were sent downstairs, and were 
searched, on the chance of finding a clue by which 
to communicate with his friends, in the magistrate’s 
presence. 

The carpet-bag contained nothing but a change of 
clothing, and two books — the Plays of Sophocles, in 
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the original Greek, and the Faust of Goethe, in the 
original German. Both volumes were much worn by 
reading; and on the fly-leaf of each were inscribed 
the initials 0. M. So much the bag revealed, and no 
more. 

The clothes which the man wore when he was dis- 
covered in the field were tried next. A purse (con- 
taining a sovereign and a few shillings), a pipe, a 
tobacco-pouch, a handkerchief, and a little drinking- 
cup of horn, were produced in succession. The next 
object, and tiie last, was found crumpled up carelessly 
in the breast-pocket of the coat. It was a written 
testimonial to character, dated and signed, bntwithont 
any address. 

So far as this document could tell it, the stranger’s 
story was a sad one indeed. He had apparently been 
employed for a short time as usher at a school, and 
had been turned adrift in the world, at the outset of 
his illness, from the fear that the fever might be in- 
fectious, and that the prosperity of the establishment 
might suffer accordingly. Not the slightest imputation 
of any misbehaviour in his employment rested on him. 
On the contrary, the schoolmaster had great pleasure 
in testifying to his capacity and his character, and in 
expressing a fervent hope that he might (under Pro- 
vidence) succeed in recovering his health in somebody 
else’s house. 

The written testimonial which afforded this glimpse 
at the man’s story served one purpose more — it con- 
nected him with the initials on the books, and identi- 
fied him to the magistrate and the landlord under the 
strangely uncouth name of Ozias Midwinter. 

Mr. Brock laid aside the testimonial, suspecting 
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that the schoolmaster had purposely abstained from 
writing his address on it, with the view of escaping all 
responsibility in the event of his usher’s death. In 
any case it was manifestly useless, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to think of tracing the poor wretch’s friends 
— if friends he had. To the inn he had been brought, 
and, as a matter of common humanity, at the inn he 
must remain for the present The difficulty about ex- 
penses, if it came to the worst, might possibly be met 
by charitable contributions from the neighbours, or by 
a collection after a sermon at churcL Assuring the 
landlord that he would consider this part of the ques- 
tion, and would let him know the result, Mr. Brock 
quitted the inn, without noticing for the moment that 
he had left Allan there behind him. 

Before he had got fifty yards from the house his 
pupil overtook him. . Allan had been most uncharac- 
teristically silent and serious all through the search at 
the inn — but he had now recovered his usual high 
spirits. A stranger would have set him down as want- 
ing in common feeling. 

“This is a sad business,” said the rector. “I really 
don’t know what to do for the best about that unfor- 
tunate man.” 

“You may make your mind quite easy, sir,” said 
young Armadale, in his off hand way. “I settled it 
all with the landlord a minute ago.” 

“You!” exclaimed Mr. Brock, in the utmost aston- 
ishment 

“I have merely given a few simple directions,” 
pursued Allan. “Our friend the usher is to have 
everything he requires, and is to be treated like a 
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prince; and when the doctor and the landlord want 
their ’money they are to come to me.” 

“My dear Allan,” Mr. Brock gently remonstratedL 
“When will you leam to think before you act on 
those generous impulses of yours? You are spending 
more money already on your yacht-building than you 
can afford — ” 

“Only think! we laid the first planks of the deck, 
the day before yesterday,” said Allan, flying off to 
the new subject in his usual bird-witted way. “There’s 
just enough of it done to walk on, if you don’t feel 
giddy. I’ll help you up the ladder, Mr. Brock, if you’ll 
only coipe and 

“Listen to me,” persisted the rector; “I’m not 
talking about the yacht now. That is to say, I am 
only referring to the yacht as an illustration — ” 

“And a very pretty illustration too,” remarked the 
incorrigible Allan. “Find me a smarter little vessel of 
her size in -all England, and I’ll give up yacht-building 
to-morrow. Whereabouts were we in our conversation, 
sir? I’m rather afraid we have lost ourselves some- 
how.” 

“I am' rather .afraid one pf us is in the habit of 
losing himself every time he opens his lips,” retorted 
Mr. Brock. “Come, come, Allan, this is serious. 
You have been rendering yourself liable for expenses 
which you may not be able to pay. Mind, I am far 
from blaming you for your kind feeling towards this 
poor friendless man — ” 

“Don’t be low-spirited about him, sfr. He’ll get 
over it — he’ll be all right again in a week or sp. A 
capital f^low, I have not the least doubt!” continued 
Allan, whose habit it was to believe in everybody, ewd 

Armadale. J. u 
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to despair of nothing. “Suppose you ask him to dinner 
when he gets well, Mr. Brock? I should like to find out 
(when we are all three snug and friendly together over 
our wine, you know) how he came by that extra- 
ordinary name of his. Ozias Midwinter! Upon my 
life, his father ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“Will you answer me one question before I go in?” 
said the rector, stopping in despair at his own gate. 
“This man’s bill for lodging and medical attendance 
may mount to twenty or thirty pounds before he gets 
well again , if he ever does get well. How are joxi to 
pay it?” 

“What’s that the Chancellor of the Exchequer says, 
when lie finds himself in a mess with his accounts, and 
doesn’t see his way out again?” asked Allan. “He 
always tells his honourable friend he’s quite willing to 
leave a sometliing or otlier 

“A margin?” suggested Mr. Brock. 

“That’s it,” said Allan. “I’m like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I’m quite willing to leave a margin. 
The yacht (bless her heart!) doesn’t eat up everything. 
If I’m short by a pound or two, don’t be afraid, sir. 
There’s no pride about me; I’ll go round with the hat, 
and get the balance in the neighbourhood. Deuce take 
the pounds, shillings, and pence! I wish they could 
all three get rid of themselves like the Bedouin brothers 
at the show. Don’t you remember the Bedouin brothers, 
Mr. Brock? ‘Ali will take a lighted torch, and jump 
down the throat of his brother Muli — Muli will take 
a lighted torch , and jump down the throat of his brother 
Hassan — and Hassan, taking a third lighted torch, 
will conclude the performances by jumping down his 
own throat, and leaving the spectators in total dark- 
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ness.’ Wonderfully good, that — what I call real wit, 
with a fine strong flavour about it. Wait a minute! 
Wliere are we? We have lost ourselves again. Oh, 
I remember — money. What I can’t beat into my 
thick head,” concluded Allan, quite unconscious that 
he was preaching socialist doctrines to a clergyman, 
“is the meaning of the fuss that’s made about giving 
money away. Why can’t the people who have got 
money to spare give it to the people who haven’t got 
money to spare, and make things pleasant and com- 
fortable all the world over in that way? You’re always 
telling me to cultivate ideas, Mr. Brock. There’s an 
idea, and, upon my life, I don’t think it’s a bad 
one.” 

Mr. Brock gave his pupil a good-humoured poke 
with the end of his stick. “Go back to your yacht,” 
lie said. “All the little discretion you have got in that 
flighty head of yours, is left on board in your tool- 
chest. How that lad will end,” pursued the rector, 
when he was left by liimself, “is more than any human 
being can say. I almost wish I had never taken the 
responsibility of him on my shoulders.” 

Three weeks passed before the stranger with the un- 
couth name was pronounced to be at last on the way 
to recovery. 

During this period, Allan had made regular in- 
quiries at the inn; and, as soon as the sick man was 
allowed to see visitors, Allan was tlie first who ap- 
peared at his bedside. So far, Mr. Brock’s pupil had 
shown no more than a natural interest in one of the 
few romantic circumstances which had varied the mono- 
tony of the village life: he had committed no im- 
prudence, and he had exposed himself to no blame. 

6 * 
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But as the days passed, young Armadale's visits to the 
inn began to lengthen considerably; and the surgeon 
(a cautious elderly man) gave the rector a private hint 
to bestir himself. Mr. Brock acted on the hint imme- 
diately, and discovered that Allan had followed his 
usual impulses in his usual headlong way. He had 
taken a violent fancy to the castaway usher; and had 
invited Ozias Midwinter to reside permanently in the 
neighbourhood, in the new and interesting character of 
his bosom Mend. 

Before Mr. Brock could make up his mind how to 
act in this emergency, he received a note from Allan’s 
mother, begging him to use his privilege as an old 
friend, and to pay her a visit in her room. 

He found Mrs. Armadale sufFering under violent 
nervous agitation, caused entirely by a recent interview 
with her son. Allan had been sitting with her all the 
morning, and had talked of nothing but his new friend. 
The man with the horrible name (as poor Mrs. Arma- 
dale described him) had questioned Allan, in a sin- 
gularly inquisitive manner, on the subject of himself 
and his family, but had kept his own personal history 
entirely in the dark. At some former period of his 
life he had been accustomed to the sea and to sailing. 
Allan had, unfortunately, found this out, and a bond 
of union between them was formed on the spot With 
a merciless distrust of the stranger — simply became 
he was a stranger — which appeared rather unreason- 
able to Mr. Brock, Mrs. Armadale besought the rector 
to go to the inn without a moment’s loss of time, and 
never to rest until he had made the man give a proper 
account of himself. “Find out ever3rthing about his 
father and mother!” she said, in her vehement female 
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way. “Make sure before you leave him that he is not 
a vagabond roaming the country under an assumed 
name.” 

“My dear lady,” remonstrated the rector, obediently 
taking his hat, “whatever else we may doubt, I really 
think we may feel sure about the man^s name! It is so 
remarkably ugly, that it must be genuine. No sane 
human being would assume such a name as Ozias Mid- 
winter.” 

“You may be quite right, and I may be quite 
wrong; but pray go and see him,” persisted Mrs. Arma- 
dale. “Go, and don’t spare him, Mr. Brock.* How do 
we know that this illness of his may not have been put 
on for a purpose?” 

It was useless to reason with her. The whole Col- 
lege of Physicians might have certified to the man’s 
illness, and, in her present frame of mind, 3Irs, Arma- 
dale would have disbelieved the College, one and all, 
from the president downwards. Mr. Brock took the wise 
way out of the difficulty — he said no more, and he 
set off for the inn immediately. 

Ozias Midwinter, recovering from brain-fever, was 
a startling object to contemplate, on a first view of 
him. His shaven head, tied up in an old yellow silk 
Landkerchief; his tawny, haggard cheeks; his bright 
brown eyes, juretematurally large and wild: his rough 
black beard; his long supple, sinewy fingers, wasted 
by suffering, till they looked like claws — all tended 
to discompose the rector at the outset of the interview. 
When the first feeling of surprise had worn off, the 
impression that followed it was not an agreeable one. 
Mr. Brock could not conceal from himself that the 
stranger’s manner was against him. The general opinion 
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has settled that if a man is honest, he is bound to as- 
sert it by looking straight at his follow-creatures when 
he speaks to them. If this man was honest, his eyes 
showed a singular perversity in looking away and 
denying it Possibly they were affected in some de- 
gree by a nervous restlessness in the organization, which 
appeared to pervade every fibre in his lean, lithe body. 
The rector’s healthy Anglo-Saxon flesh crept respon- 
sively at every casual movement of the usher’s supple 
brown fingers, and every passing distortion of the 
usher’s haggard yellow face. “God forgive me!” 
thought Mr. Brock, with his mind running on Allan, 
and Allan’s mother, “I wish I could see my way to 
turning Ozias Midwinter adrift in the world again!” ’ 

The conversation which ensued between the two 
was a very guarded one. Mr. Brock felt his way 
gently, and found himself, try where he might, always 
kept politely, more or less, in the dark. 

From first to last, the man’s real character shrank 
back with a savage shyness from the rector’s touch. 
He started by an assertion which it was impossible to 
look at him and believe — he declared that he was 
only twenty years of age. All he could be persuaded 
to say on the subject of the school was, that the bare 
recollection of it was horrible to him. He had only 
filled the usher’s situation for ten days when the first 
appearance of his illness caused his dismissal. How 
he had reached the field in which he had been found, 
was more than he could say. He remembered travelling 
a long distance by railway, with a purpose (if he had 
a purpose) which it was now impossible to recall, and 
then wandering coastwards, on foot, all through the 
day, or all through the night — he waa not sure which. 
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The sea kept running in his mind, when his mind be- 
gan to give way. He had been employed on the sea, 
as a lad. He had left it, and had filled a situation at 
a bookseller’s in a country town. He had left the 
bookseller’s, and had tried the school. Now the school 
had turned him out, he must try something else. It 
mattered little what he tried — failure (for which^ 
nobody was ever to blame but himself) was sure to be 
the end of it, sooner or later. Friends to assist him, 
he had none to apply to; and as for relations, he 
wished to be excused from speaking of them.. For all 
he knew they might be dead, and for all they knew he 
might be dead. That was a melancholy acknowledg- 
ment to make at his time of life, there was no denying 
it. It might tell against him in the opinions of others 
' — and it did tell against him, no doubt, in the opinion 
of the gentleman who was talking to him at that 
moment. 

These strange answers were given in a tone and 
manner far removed from bitterness on the one side, or 
from indifference on the other. Ozias Midwinter at 
twenty, spoke of his life as Ozias Midwinter at seventy 
might have spoken, with a long weariness of years on 
him which he had learnt to bear patiently. 

Two circumstances pleaded strongly against the 
distrust with which, in sheer perplexity of mind, Mr. 
Brock blindly regarded him. He had written to a 
savings* bank in a distant part of England, had drawn 
his money, and had paid the doctor and the landlord. 
A man of vulgar mind, after acting in this manner, 
would have treated his obligations lightly, when he 
had settled his bills. Ozias Midwinter spoke of his 
obligations — and especially of his obligation to Allan 
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— with a ffenronr of thankfolness which it was not 
surprising only, but absolutely painful to witness. He 
showed a horrible sincerity of astonishment at having 
been treated with common Christian kindness in a 
Christian land. He spoke of Allan's having become 
answerable for all the expenses of sheltering, nursing, 
and curing him, with a savage rapture of gratitude and 
surprise, which burst out of him like a flash of light- 
ning. “So help me God!” cried the castaway usher, 
“I never met with the like of him: I never heard of 
the like of him before!” In the next instant, the one 
glimpse of light which the man had let in on his own 
passionate nature was quenched again in darkness. His 
wandering eyes, retur^ng to their old trick, looked 
uneasily away from Mr. Brock; and his voice dropped 
back once more into its unnatural steadiness and quiet- 
ness of tone. “I beg your pardon, sir,” he said. “I 
have been used to be hunted, and cheated, and starved. 
Everything else comes strange to me.” Half attracted 
by the man, half repelled by him, Mj. Brock, on rising 
to take leave, impulsively offered his band, and then, 
with a sudden misgiving, confusedly drew it back 
again. “You meant that kindly, sir,” said Ozias Mid- 
winter, with his own hands crossed resolutely behind 
him. “I don’t complain of your thinking better of it. 
A man who can’t give a proper account of himself, is 
not a man for a gentleman in your position to take by 
the hand.” 

Mr. Brock left the inn thoroughly puzzled. Before 
returning to Mrs. Armadale, he sent fwr her son. The 
chances were that the guard had been off the stranger’s 
tongue when he spoke to Allan; and with Allan’s frank- 
ness, there was no fear of his concealing anything 
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that had passed between them from the rector’s know- 
ledge. 

Here again, Mr. Brock’s diplomacy achieved no 
useful results. 

Once started on the subject of Ozias Midwinter, 
Allan rattled on about his new firiend, in his usual 
easy light-hearted way. But he had really nothing of 
importance to tell — for nothing of importance had 
been revealed to him. They had talked about boat- 
building and sailing by the hour together; and Allan 
had got some valuable hints. They had discussed 
(with diagrams to assist them, and with more valuable 
hints for Allan) the serious impending question of the 
launch of the yacht. On other occasions they had 
diverged to other subjects — to more of them than 
Allan could remember, on the spur of the moment. 
Had Midwinter said nothing about his relations in the 
flow of all this friendly talk? Nothing, except that 
they had not behaved well to him — hang his relations! 
Was he at all sensitive on the subject of his own odd 
name? Not the least in the world; he had set the 
example, like a sensible fellow, of laughing at it him- 
self. 

Mr. Brock still persisted. He inquired next what 
Allan had seen in the stranger to take such a fancy 
to? Allan had seen in him, — what he didnjt see in 
people in general. He wasn’t like all the other fellows 
in flbe neighbourhood. All the other fellows were cut 
out on the same pattern. Every man of them was 
equally healthy, muscular, loud, hard-headed, clean- 
skinned, and rough; every man of them drank the 
same draughts of beer, smoked the same short pipes 
all day long, rode the best horse, shot over the best 
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dog, and put the best bottle of wine in England on liis 
table at night; every man of them sponged himself 
every morning in the same sort of tub of cold water, 
and bragged about it in frosty weather in the same 
sort of way; every man of them thought getting 
into debt a capital joke, and betting on horse-races one 
of the most meritorious actions that a human being can 
perform. They were no doubt excellent fellows in 
their way; but the worst of them was, they were all 
exactly alike. It was a perfect godsend to meet with a 
man like Midwinter — a man who was not cut out on 
the regular local pattern, and whose way in the world 
had the one great merit (in those parts) of being a 
way of his own. 

Leaving all remonstrances for a fitter opportunity, 
the rector went back to Mrs. Armadale. He could not 
disguise from himself that Allan’s mother was the per- 
son really answerable for Allan’s present indiscretion. 
If the lad had seen a little less of the small gentry in 
the neigbourhood, and a little more of the great outside 
world at home and abroad, the pleasure of cultivating 
Ozias Midwinter’s society might have had fewer attrac- 
tions for him. 

Conscious of the unsatisfactory result of his visit to 
the inn, Mr. Brock felt some anxiety about the recep- 
tion of his report, when he found himself once more in 
Mrs. Armadale’s presence. His forebodings were soon 
realized. Try as he might to make the best of it, Mrs. 
Armadale seized on the one suspicious fact of the 
usher’s silence about himself, as justifying the strong- 
est measures that could be taken to separate him 
from her son. If the rector refused to interfere, she 
declared her intention of writing to Ozias Midwinter 
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with her own hand. Bemonstrance irritated her to 
such a pitch, that she astounded Mr. Brock by revert- 
ing to the forbidden subject of five years since, and 
referring him to the conversation which had passed 
between them when the advertisement had been dis- 
covered in the newspaper. She passionately declared 
that the vagabond Armadale of that advertisement, and 
the vagabond Midwinter at the village inn, might, for 
all she knew to the contrary, be one and the same. 
Foreboding a serious disagreement between the mother 
and son, if the mother interfered, Mr. Brock imdertook 
to see Midwinter again, and to tell him plainly that hd 
must give a proper account of himself, or that his 
intimacy with Allan must cease. The two concessions 
which he exacted from Mrs. Armadale in return, were, 
that she should wait patiently until the doctor reported 
the man fit to travel, and that she should be careful 
in the interval not to mention the matter in any way 
to her son. 

In a week’s time. Midwinter was able to drive out 
(with Allan for his coachman), in the pony-chaise be- 
longing to the inn; and in ten days, the doctor private- 
ly reported him as fit to travel. Towards the close of 
that tenth day, Mr. Brock met Allan and his new 
friend enjoying the last gleams of wintry sunshine in 
one of the inland lanes. He waited until the two had 
separated, and then followed the usher on his way 
back to the inn. 

The rector’s resolution to speak pitilessly to the 
purpose was in some danger of failing him, as he drew 
nearer and nearer to the friendless man, and saw how 
feebly he still walked, how loosely his worn coat hung 
about him, and how heavily he leant on his cheap 
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clnmsj stick. Hnmanelj relvctant to say the decisive 
words too precipitately, Mr. Brock tried him first with 
a little compliment on the range of his reading, as 
shown by the volume of Sophocles and the volume of 
Goethe which had been found in his bag; and asked 
how long he had been acquainted with German and 
Greek. The quick ear of Midwinter detected some- 
thing wrong in the tone of Mr. Brock’s voice. He 
turned in the darkening twilight and looked suddenly 
and suspiciously in the rector’s face. 

“You have something to say to me,” he answered; 
“and it is not what you are saying now.” 

There was no help for it but to accept the chal- 
lenge. Very delicately, with many preparatory words, 
to which the other listened in unbroken silence, Mr. 
Brock came little by little nearer and nearer to the 
point. Long before he had really reached it — long 
before a man of no more than ordinary sensibility 
would have felt what was coming — Ozias Midwinter 
stood still in the lane, and told the rector that he need 
say no more. 

“I understand you, sir,” said the usher. “Mr. 
Armadale has an ascertained position in the world; 
Mr. Armadale has nothing to conceal, and nothing to 
be ashamed of. I agree with you that I am not a fit 
companion for him. The best return I can make for 
his kindness is to presume on it no longer. You 
may depend on my leaving this place to-morrow 
morning.” 

He spoke no word more ; he would hear no word 
more. With a self-control which, at his years and 
with his temperament, was nothing less than marvel- 
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lous, he civilly took ofiP his hat, bowed, and returned 
to the inn by himself. 

Mr. Brock slept badly that night. The issue of 
the interview in the lane had made the problem of 
Ozias Midwinter a harder problem to solve than ever. 

Early the next morning a letter was brought to 
the rector from the inn, and the messenger announced 
that the strange gentleman had taken his departure. 
The letter enclosed an open note addressed to Allan, 
and requested Allan’s tutor (after first reading it him- 
self), to forward it or not at his own sole discretion. 
The note was a startlingly short one: it began and 
ended in a dozen words! — “Don’t blame Mr. Brock; 
Mr. Brock is right Thank ypu, and good-by. — 
O. M.” 

The rector forwarded the note to its proper desti- 
nation, as a matter of course; and sent a few lines to 
Mrs. Armadale at the same time, to quiet her anxiety 
by the news of the usher’s departure. This done, he 
waited the visit from his pupil , which would probably 
follow the delivery of the note, in no very tranquil 
frame of mind. There might or might not be some 
deep motive at the bottom of Midwinter’s conduct; but 
thus far, it was impossible to deny that he had be- 
haved in such a manner as to rebuke the rector’s dis- 
trust, and to justify Allan’s good opinion of him. 

The morning wore on, and young Armadale never 
appeared. After looking for him vainly in the yard 
where the yacht was building, Mr. Brock went to Mrs. 
Armadale’s house, and there heard news from the 
servant which turned his steps in the direction of the 
inn. The landlord at once acknowledged the truths 
young Mr. Armadale had come there with an open 
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letter in his hand, and had insisted on being in- 
formed of the road which his friend had taken. For 
the first time in the landlord’s experience of lum, the 
young gentleman was out of temper ; and the girl who 
waited on the customers had stupidly mentioned a cir- 
cumstance which had added fuel to the fire. She had 
acknowledged having heard Mr. Midwinter lock him- 
self into his room overnight, and burst into a violent 
fit of crying. That trifling particular had set Mr. 
Armadale’s face all of a flame; he had shouted and 
sworn; he had rushed into the stables; had forced the 
ostler to saddle him a horse, and had set off at full 
gallop on the road that Ozias Midwinter had taken 
before him. 

After cautioning the landlord to keep Allan’s con- 
duct a secret, if any of Mrs. Armadale’s servants came 
that morning to the inn, Mr. Brock went home again, 
and waited anxiously to see what the day would bring 
forth. 

To his infinite relief, his pupil appeared at the 
rectory late in the afternoon. 

Allan looked, and spoke, with a dogged determina- 
tion which was quite new in his old friend’s expe- 
rience of him. Without waiting to be questioned, he 
told his story in his usual straightforward way. He 
had overtaken Midwinter on the road ; and — after 
trying vainly, first to induce him to return, then to 
find out where he was going to — had threatened to 
keep company with him for the rest of the day, and 
had so extorted the confession that he was going to 
try his luck in London. Having gained this point, 
Allan had asked next for his friend’s address in 
London — had been entreated by the other not to 
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press his request — had pressed it, nevertlieless, with 
all his might, and had got the address at last by 
making an appeal to Midwinter’s gratitude, for which 
.(feeling heartily ashamed of himself) he had afterwards 
asked Midwinter’s pardon. “I like the poor fellow, 
and I won’t give him up,” concluded Allan, bringing 
his clenched fist down with a thump on the rectory 
table. “ Don’t be afraid of my vexing my mother ; 
I’ll leave you to speak to her,]^. Brock, at your own 
time and in your own way; .and I’ll just say this 
much more by way of bringing the thing to an end. 
Here is the address safe in my pocket-book, and here 
am I, standing firm for once, on a resolution of my 
own. I’ll give you and my mother time to re-consider 
this; and, when the time is up, if my friend Midwinter 
doesn’t come to me, I’ll go to my friend Midwinter.” 
So the matter rested for the present; and such was 
the result of turning the castaway usher adrift in the 
world again. 


A month passed and brought in the new year 
• — ’51. Overleaping that short lapse of time, Mr. 

Brock paused, witli a heavy heart, at the next event; 
to his mind the one mournful, the one memorable 
event of the series — Mm. Armadale’s death. 

The first warning of the affliction that was near 
at hand had followed close on tlie usher’s departure in 
December, and had arisen out of a circumstance which 
dwelt painfully on the rector’s memory from that time 
forth. 

But three days after Midwinter had left for London, 
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Mr. Brock was accosted in tlie village by a neatly- 
dressed woman, wearing a gown and bonnet of black 
silk and a red Paisley shawl , who was a total stranger 
to him, and who inquired the way to Mrs. Armadale’s 
house. She put the question without raising the thick 
black veil that hung over her face. Mr. Brock, in 
giving her the necessary directions, observed that she 
was a remarkably elegant and graceful woman, and 
looked after her as she bowed and left him, wonder- 
ing who Mrs. Armadale’s visitor could possibly be. 

A quarter of an hour later, the lady, still veiled 
as before, passed Mr. Brock again, close to the inn. 
She entered the house, and spoke to the landlady. 
Seeing the landlord shortly afterwards hurrying round 
to the stables, Mr. Brock asked him if the lady was 
going away. Yes; she had come from the railway in 
the omnibus, but she was going back again more 
creditably in a carriage of her own hiring, supplied by 
the inn. 

The rector proceeded on his walk, rather surprised 
to find his thoughts running inquisitively on a woman 
who was a stranger to him. When he got home again, 
he found the village surgeon waiting his return, with 
an urgent message from Allan’s mother. About an 
hour since, the surgeon had been sent for in great 
haste to see Mrs. Armadale. He had found her suffer- 
ing from an alarming nervous attack, brought on (as 
the servants suspected) by an unexpected, and, pos- 
sibly,' an unwelcome visitor, who had called that 
morning. The surgeon had done all that was need- 
ful, and had no apprehension of any dangerous results. 
Finding his patient eagerly desirous, on recovering 
herself, to see Mr. Brock immediately, he had thought 
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it important to humour her, and had readily under- 
taken to call at the rectory with a message to that 
effect. 

Looking at Mrs. Armadale with a far deeper in- 
terest in her than the surgeon’s interest, Mr. Brock 
saw enough in her face, when it turned towards him 
on his entering the room, to justify instant and serious 
alarm. She allowed him no opportunity of soothing 
her; she heeded none of his inquiries. Answers to 
certain questions of her own were what she wanted, 
and what she was determined to have: — Had Mr. 
Brock seen the woman who had presumed to visit her 
that morning? Yes. Had Allan seen her? No: 
Allan had been at work since breakfast, and was at 
work still, in his yard by the waterside. 

This latter reply appeared to quiet Mrs. Armadale 
for the moment: she put her next question — the 
most extraordinary question of the three — more com- 
posedly. Did the rector think Allan would object to 
leaving his vessel for the present, and to accompany- 
ing his mother on a journey to look out for a new 
house in some other part of England? In the greatest 
amazement, Mr. Brock asked what reason there could 
possibly be for leaving her present residence ? IMrs. 
Armadale’s reason, when she gave it, only added to 
his surprise. The woman’s first visit might be fol- 
lowed by a second; and rather than see her again, 
rather than run the risk of Allan’s seeing her and 
speaking to her, Mrs. Armadale would leave England 
if necessary, and end her days in a foreign land. 
Taking counsel of his experience as a magistrate, Mr. 
Brock inquired if the woman had come to ask for money. 
Yes: respectably as she was dressed, she had described 
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herself as being “in distress;” had asked for money, 
and had got it — but the money was of no import- 
ance; the one thing needful was to get away before 
the woman came again. More and more surprised, 
Mr. Brock ventured on another question. Was it long 
since Mrs. Armadale and her visitor had last met? 
Yes ; longer than all Allan’s lifetime — as long ago as 
the year before Allan was bom. 

At that reply, the rector shifted lus ground, and 
took counsel next of his experience as a friend. 

“Is this person,” he asked, “connected in any 
way with the painful remembrances of your early 
life?” 

“Yes, with the painful remembrance of the time 
when I was married,” said Mrs. Armadale. “She was 
associated, as a mere child, with a circumstance which 
I must think of with shame and sorrow to my dying 
day.” 

Mr. Brock noticed the altered tone in which his old 
friend spoke, and the unwillingness with which she 
gave her answer. 

“ Can you tell me more about her, without referring 
to yourself?” he went on. “I am sure I can protect 
you, if you will only help me a little. Her name, for 
instance — you can tell me her name?” 

Mrs. Armadale shook her head. “The name I 
knew her by,” she said, “would be of no use to you. 
She has been married since then- — she told me so 
herself.” 

“And without telling you her married name?” 

“ She refused to tell it.” 

“Do you know anything of her friends?” 

“ Only of her fnends when she was a child. They 
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called themselves her uncle and aunt. They were low 
people, and they deserted her at the school on my 
father’s estate. We never heard any more of them.” 

“Did she remain under your father’s care?” 

“She remained under my care — that is to say, 
she travelled with us. We were leaving England, just 
at that time, for Madeira. I had my father’s leave to 
take her with me, and to train the wretch to he my 
maid — ” 

At tliose words Mrs. Armadale stopped confusedly. 
Mr. Brock tried gently to lead her on. It was useless; 
she started up in violent agitation, and walked ex- 
citedly backwards and forwards in the room. 

“Don’t ask me any more!” she cried out, in loud, 
' angry tones. “I parted with her when she was a girl 
of twelve years old. I never saw her again, I never 
heard of her again, from that time to this. I don’t 
know how she has discovered me, after all the years 
that have passed — I only know that she has dis- 
covered me. She will find her way to Allan next, she 
will poison my son’s mind against me. Help me to 
get away from her! help me to take Allan away before 
she comes back!” 

The rector asked no more questions ; it would have 
been cruel to press her fartlier. The first necessity 
was to compose her by promising compliance with all 
that she desired. The second was to induce her to see 
another medical man. Mr. Brock contrived to reach 
liis end harmlessly in this latter case, by reminding her 
that she wanted strength to travel, and that her own 
medical attendant might restore her all the more speed- 
ily to herself, if he were assisted by the best pro- 
fessional advice. Having overcome her habitual re- 

7 * 
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luctance to seeing strangers by tins means, the rector 
at once went to Allan; and, delicately concealing what 
Mrs. Armadale had said at the interview, broke the 
news to • him that his mother was seriously ill. Allan 
would hear of no messengers being sent for assistance: 
he drove off on the spot to the railway, and tele- 
graphed himself to Bristol for medical help. 

On the next morning the help came, and Itfr. 
Brock’s worst fears were confirmed. The village sur- 
geon had fatally misunderstood the case from the first, 
and the time was past now at which his errors of treat- 
ment might have been set right. The shock' of the 
previous morning had completed the mischief. Mrs. 
Armadale’s days were numbered. 

The son who dearly loved her, the old friend to 
whom her life was precious, hoped vainly to the last. 
In a month from the physician’s visit all hope was 
over; and Allan shed the first bitter tears of his life at 
his mother’s grave. 

She had died more peacefully than Mr. Brock had 
dared to hope; leaving all her little fortune to her son, 
and committing him solemnly to the care of her one 
friend on earth. The rector had entreated her to let 
him write and try to reconcile her brothers with her 
before it was too late. She had only answered sadly, 
that it was too late already. But one reference escaped 
her in her last illness to those early sorrows which had 
weighed heavily on all her after life, and which had 
passed thrice already, like shadows of evil, between 
the rector and herself. Even on her death-bed she had 
shrunk from letting the light fall clearly on the story 
of the past. She had looked at Allan kneeling by the 
bedside, and had whispered to Mr. Brock: — '‘'‘Never 
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let Ids NamcsaJce come near Mm! Never let that Woman 
find Mm out!" No word more fell from her that 
touched on the misfortunes which had tried her in the 
past, or on the dangers which she dreaded in the future. 
The secret which she had kept from her son and from 
her friend, was a secret which she carried with her to 
the grave. 

When the last offices of affection and respect had 
been performed, Mr. Brock felt it his duty, as executor 
to the deceased lady, to write to her brothers, and to 
give them information of her death. Believing that 
he had to deal with two men who would probably mis- 
interpret his motives, if he left Allan’s position unex- 
plained, he was careful to remind them that Mrs. 
Annadale’s son was well provided for; and that the 
object of liis letter was simply to communicate the 
nows of their sister’s decease. The two letters were 
despatched towards the middle of January, and by 
return .of post the answers were received. The first 
which the rector opened, was written, not by the elder 
brother, but by the elder brother’s only son. The 
young man had succeeded to the estates in Norfolk on 
his father’s deatli, some little time since. He wrote in 
a frank and friendly spirit, assuring Mr. Brock that, 
however strongly his father might have been prejudiced 
against Mrs. Armadale, the hostile feeling had never 
extended to her son. For himself, he had only to add 
that he would be sincerely happy to welcome his 
cousin to Thorpe- Ambrose, whenever his cousin came 
that way. 

The second letter was a far less agreeable reply to 
receive than the first. The younger brother was still 
alive, and still resolute neither to forget nor foi^ve. 
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lie informed Mr. Brock that his deceased sister's choice 
of a husband, and her conduct to her father at the time 
of lier marriage, had made any relations of affection or 
esteem impossible, on his side, from that time fortli. 
Holding the opinions he did, it would be equally pain- 
ful to his nephew and himself if any personal inter- 
course took place between them. He had adverted, as 
generally as possible, to the nature of the differences 
which had kept him apart from his late sister, in order 
to satisfy Mr. Brock’s mind that a personal acquaint- 
ance with young Mr. Armadale was, as a matter of 
delicacy, quite out of the question, and having done 
this, he would beg leave to close the correspondence. 

Mr. Brock wisely destroyed the second letter on the 
spot, and, after showing Allan liis cousin’s invitation, 
suggested that he should go to Thorpe-Ambrose as 
soon as he felt fit to present himself to strangers. 

Allan listened to the advice patiently enough; but 
he declined to profit by it. “I will shake hands with 
my cousin willingly if I ever meet him,” he said, “but 
I will visit no family, and be a guest in no house, in 
which ray mother has been badly treated.” Mr. Brock 
remonstrated gently, and tried to put matters in their 
proper light. Even at that time — even while he was 
still ignorant of events which were then impending — 
Allan’s strangely isolated position in the world was a 
subject of serious anxiety to his old friend and tutor. 
The proposed visit to Thorj)e-Arabrose opened the very 
prospect of his making friends and connections suited 
to him in rank and age which Mr. Brock most desired 
to see — but Allan Avas not to be persuaded; ho was 
obstinate and unreasonable; and the rector had no 
alternative but to drop the subject. 
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One on another, the weeks passed monotonously, 
and Allan showed but little of tlic elasticity of his age 
and. character, in bearing the affliction that had made 
him motherless. He finished and launched his yacht, 
but his own journeymen remarked that the work 
seemed to have lost its interest for him. It was not 
natural to the young man to brood over his solitude 
and his grief, as he was brooding now. As the spring 
advanced, Mr. Brock began to feel uneasy about the 
future, if Allan was not rou.sed at once by change of 
scene. After much pondering, the rector decided on 
trying a trip to Paris, and on extending the journey 
southwaros if his companion showed an interest in 
Continental travelling. Allan’s reception of the pro- 
posal inadt atonement for his obstinacy in refusing to 
cultivate hn cousin’s acquaintance — he was willing 
to go with Mr. Brock wherever Mr. Brock pleased. 
The rector riok him at his word, and, in the middle of 
March, tlie avo strangely assorted companions left for 
London on tbjir way to Paris. 

Arrived in London, Sir. Brock found himself unex- 
pectedly face U face with a new anxiety. The unwel- 
come subject (f Ozias Midwinter, which had been 
buried in peace ince the beginning of December, rose 
to the surface a^in, and confronted the rector at the 
very outset of hj travels, more unmanageably than 
ever. 

Mr. Brock’s pottion, in dealing with this difficult 
matter, had been had enough to maintain when he had 
first meddled with ii He now found himself with no 
vantage-gi'ound left \o stand on. Events had so 
ordered it, that the dii>rence of opinion between Allan 
and his mother on the ubject of the usher, was entirely 
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disassociated witli tlie agitation wliich had hastened 
Mrs. Armadale’s death. Allan’s resolution to s&j no 
irritating words, and Mr. Brock’s reluctance to touch 
on a disagreeable topic, had kept them both silent 
about Midwinter in Mrs. Armadale’s presence, during 
tliG tliree days which had intervened between that per- , 
son’s departure and the appearance of the strange 
woman in the village. In the period of suspense and 
suffering that had followed, no recurrence to the sub- 
ject of the usher had been possible, and njne had 
taken place. Free from all mental disquietude on this 
score, Allan had stoutly preserved his perverse interest 
in his new friend. He had written to tell Midwinter 
of his affliction — and he now proposed (inless the 
rector fomally objected to it) paying a vj'sit to his 
friend, before he started for Paris the next /Uorning. 

What was Mr. Brock to do? There wis no deny- 
ing that Midwinter’s conduct had pleaded idanswerably 
against poor Mrs. Armadale’s unfounded distrust of 
him. If the rector, with no convincing re^on to allege 
against it, and with no right to interfere but the right 
which Allan’s courtesy gave him, decli/ed to sanction 
the proposed visit — then farewell io all the old 
sociability and confidence between tiuor and pupil on 
the contemplated tour. Environed by wfficulties, which 
might have been possibly worsted b;^ less just and a 
less kind-hearted man, Mr. Brock saja a cautious word 
or two at parting; and (with moreyconfidence in Mid- 
winter’s discretion and self-denial Aan he quite liked 
to acknowledge, even to himseliR left Allan free to 
take his own way. / 

After wiling away an hour, Auring the interval of 
his pupil’s absence, by a walk u the streets, the rector 
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returned to his hotel; and, finding the newspaper dis- 
engaged in the cofiee-room, sat down absently to look 
over it. His eye, resting idly on the title-page, was 
startled into instant attention by the very first adver- 
tisement that it chanced to light on at- the head of the 
column. There was Allan’s mysterious namesake 
again, figuring in capital letters — and associated, this 
time (in the character of a dead man) with the offer of 
a pecuniary reward! Thus it ran: — 

SUPPOSED TO BE DEAD. — To parish dorks, soxtons, and others. 
^ Twenty Pounds Reward will be paid to any person who can produce 
evidence of the death of Allait Armadale, only son of the late Allan 
Armadale, ofBarbadoes, and born in Trinidad in the year 1830. Further 
particulars , on application to Messrs. Hammick and Ridge , Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, Loudon. 

Even Mr. Brock’s essentially unimaginative mind 
began to stagger superstitiously in the dark, as he laid 
the newspaper down again. Little by little, a vague 
suspicion took possession of him, that the whole series 
of events which had followed the first appearance of 
Allan’s namesake in the newspaper six years since, 
w'ere held together by some mysterious connection, and 
were tending steadily to some unimaginable end. 
Without knowing why, he began to feel uneasy at 
Allan’s absence. Without knowing why, he became 
impatient to get his pupil away from England before 
anything else happened between night and morning. 

In an hour more the rector was relieved of all im- 
mediate anxiety, by Allan’s return to the hotel. The 
young man was vexed and out of spirits. He had 
discovered Midwinter’s lodgings, but he had failed to 
find Midwinter himself. The only account his land- 
lady could give of him was, that he had gone out at 
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his customary time to get his dinner at the nearest 
eating-house, and that ho had not returned, in ac- 
cordance with his usual regular habits, at his usual re- 
gular hour. Allan had therefore gone to inquire at 
the eating-house, and had found, on describing him, 
that Midwinter was well known there. It was his 
custom, on other days, to take a frugal dinner, and to 
sit half an hour afterwards reading the newspaper. On 
this occasion, after dining, he had taken up the paper 
as usual, had suddenly tlurown it aside again, and had 
gone, nobody knew where, in a violent hurry. No 
further information being attainable, Allan had left a 
note at the lodgings, giving his address at the hotel, 
and begging Midwinter to come and say good-by be- 
fore his departure for Paris. 

The evening passed, and Allan’s invisible friend 
never appeared. The morning came, bringing no ob- 
stacles with it, and Mr. Brock and his pupil left Lon- 
don. So far, fortune had declared herself at last on 
the rector’s side. Ozias Midwinter, after intrusively 
rising to the surface, had conveniently dropped out of 
sight again. What was to happen next? 


Advancing once more, by three weeks only, from 
past to present, Mr. Brock’s memory took up the next 
event on the seventh of April. To all appearance, the 
chain was now broken at last. The new event had no 
recognisable connection (either to his mind or to 
Allan’s) with any of the persons who had appeared, or 
any of the circumstances that had happened, in the 
bygone time. * 
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The travellers had, as yet, got no farther than 
Paris. Allan’s spirits had risen with the change*, and 
he had been made all the readier to enjoy the novelty 
of the scene around him, by receiving a letter from 
Midwinter, containing news which Mr. Brock himself 
acknowledged promised fairly for the future. The ex- 
usher had been away on business when Allan had 
called at his lodgings, having been led by an ac- 
cidental circumstance to open communications with his 
relatives on that day. The result had taken him en- 
tirely by surprise — it had unexpectedly secured to 
him a little income of his own for the rest of his life. 
His future plans, now that this piece of good fortune 
had fallen to his share, were still unsettled. But if 
Allan wished to hear what he ultimately decided on, 
his agent in London (whose direction he enclosed) 
would receive communications for him, and would 
furnish Mr. Armadale at all future times with his ad- 
dress. 

On receipt of this letter, Allan had seized the pen 
in his usual headlong way, and had insisted on Mid- 
winter’s immediately joining Mr. Brock and himself on 
their travels. The last days of March passed, and no 
answer to the proposal was received. The first days 
of April came, and on tlie seventh of the month there 
was a letter for Allan at last on the breakfast-table. 
He snatched it up, looked at the address, and threw 
the letter down again impatiently. The handwriting 
was not Midwinter’s. Allan finished his breakfast be- 
fore he cared to read what his correspondent had to 
say to him. 

The meal over, young Armadale lazily opened the 
letter. He began it with an expression of supreme in- 
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difference. lie fiiiislied it with a sudden [leap out of 
Ills chair, and a loud shout of astonishment. Wonder- 
ing:, .as he well might, at this extraordinary outbreak, 
Mr. Brock took up the letter, which Allan had tossed 
across the table to him. Before he had come to the 
end of it, his hands dropped helplessly on his knees, 
and the blank bewilderment of his pupil’s expression 
was accurately reflected on his own face. 

If ever two men had good cause for being thrown 
completely off their balance, Allan and the rector were 
those two. The letter which had struck them both 
with the same shock of astonishment did, beyond all 
question, contain an announcement which, on a first 
discovery of it, was simply incredible. The news was 
from Norfolk, and was to this effect. In little more 
than one week’s time, death had mown down no less 
than three lives in the family at Thorpe- Ambrose — 
and Allan Armadale was at that moment heir to an 
estate of eight thousand a year! 

A second perusal of the letter enabled the rector 
and his companion to master the details which had 
escaped them on a first reading. 

The writer was tbe family lawyer at Thorpe- Am- 
brose. After announcing to Allan the deaths of his 
cousin Arthur, at the age of twenty-five; of his uncle 
Henry, at the age of forty-eight; and of his cousin 
John, at the age of twenty-one; the lawyer proceeded 
to give a brief abstract of the terms of the elder Mr. 
Blanchard’s will. The claims of male issue were, as 
is not unusual in such cases, preferred to the claims of 
female issue. Failing Arthur, and his issue male, the 
estate was left to Henry and his issue male. Failing 
them, it went to the issue male of Henry’s sister; and, 
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in default of such issue’, to the next heir male. As 
events had happened, the two young men, Arthiir and 
John, had died unmarried, and Henry Blanchard had 
died, leaving no surviving child hut a daughter. Un- 
der these circumstances, Allan was the next heir male 
pointed at by the will, and was now legally successor 
to the Thorpe-Ambrose estate. Having made this ex- 
traordinary announcement, the lawyer requested to be 
favoured with Mr. Armadale’s instructions, and added, 
in conclusion, that he would be happy to furnish any 
further particulars that were desired. 

It was useless to waste time in wondering at an 
event which neither Allan nor his mother had ever 
thought of as even remotely possible. The only thing 
to be done was to go back to England at once. The 
next day found the travellers installed once more in 
their London hotel, and the day after, the affair was 
placed in the proper professional hands. The inevit- 
able corresponding and consulting ensued; and one by 
one the all-important particulars flowed in, until the 
measure of information was pronounced to be full. 

This was the strange story of the three deaths: — > 

At the time when Mr. Brock had written to Mrs. 
Armadale’s relatives to announce the news of her 
decease (that is to say, in the middle of the month of 
January), the family at Thorpe-Ambrose numbered 
five persons — Arthur Blanchard (in possession of the 
estate), living in the great house with his mother; and 
Henry Blanchard, the uncle, living in the neighbour- 
hood, a widower with two children, a son and a 
daughter. To cement the family connection still more 
closely, Arthur Blanchard was engaged to be married 
to his cousin. The wedding was to be celebrated with 
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great local rejoicings, in the coming summer, when 
the young lady had completed her twentieth year. 

The month of February had brought changes with 
it in the family position. Observing signs of delicacy 
in the health of his son, Mr. Henry Blanchard left 
Norfolk, taking the young man with him,, under 
medical advice, to try the climate of Italy. Early in 
the ensuing month of March, Arthur Blanchard also 
left Thorpe-Ambrose, for a few days only, on business 
w hich required his presence in London. The business 
took him into the City. Annoyed by the endless im- 
pediments in the streets, he returned westward by one 
of the river steamers; and, so returning, met his 
death. 

As the steamer left the wharf, he noticed a woman 
near him who had shown a singular hesitation in em- 
barking, and who had been the last of the passengers 
to take her place in the vessel. She was neatly 
dressed in black silk, with a red Paisley shawl over 
her shoulders, and she kept her face hidden behind a 
thick veil. Arthur Blanchard was struck by the rare 
gi’ace and elegance of her figure, and he felt a young 
man’s passing curiosity to see her face. She neither 
lifted her veil, nor turned her head his way. After 
taking a few steps hesitatingly backwards and forwards 
on the deck, she walked away on a sudden to the 
stem of the vessel. In a minute more, there was a 
cry of alarm from the man at the helm, and the en- 
gines were stopped immediately. The woman had 
thrown herself overboard. 

The passengers all rushed to the side of the vessel 
to look. Arthur Blanchard alone, without an instant’s 
hesitation, jumped into the river. He was an excellent 
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Bwimmer, and he reached the woman as she rose again 
to the surface, after sinking for the first time. Help 
was at hand; and they were both brought safely ashore. 
The woman was taken to the nearest police-station, 
and was soon restored to her senses; her preserver 
giving his name and address, as usual in such cases, to 
the inspector on duty, who wisely recommended him 
to get into a warm hath, and to send to his lodgings 
for dry clothes. Arthur Blanchard, who had never 
known an hour’s illness since he was a child, laughed 
at the caution, and went back in a cab. The next 
day, he was too ill to attend the examination before 
the magistrate. A fortnight afterwards, he was a dead 
man. 

The news of the calamity reached Henry Blanch- 
ard and liis son at Milan; and within an hour of the 
time when tliey received it, they were on their way 
back to England. The snow on the Alps had loosened 
earlier than usual that year, and the passes were noto- 
riously dangerous. The father and son, travelling in 
their own carriage, were met on the mountain by the 
mail returning, after sending the letters on by hand. 
Warnings which would have produced their effect, 
under any ordinary circumstances, were now vainly 
addressed to the two Englishmen. Their impatience 
to he at home again, after the catastrophe which had 
befallen their family, brooked no delay. Bribes, 
lavishly offered to the postilions, tempted them to go 
on. The carriage pursued its way, and was lost to 
view in the mist. When it was seen again, it was 
disinterred from the bottom of a precipice — the men, 
the horses, and the vehicle all crushed together under 
the wreck and ruin of an avalanche. 
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So tlie tliree lives were mown down by death. So, 
in a clear sequence of events, a woman’s suicide-leap 
into a river had opened to Allan Armadale the succes- 
sion to the Thorpe-Ambrose estates. 

Who was the woman? The man who saved her 
life never knew. The magistrate who remanded her^ 
the chaplain who exhorted her, the reporter who ex- 
hibited her in print — never knew. It was recorded 
of her with surprise, that, though most respectably 
dressed, she had nevertheless described herself as being 
“in distress.” She had expressed the deepest contrition, 
but had persisted in giving a name which was on the 
face of it a false one; in telling a commonplace story, 
which was manifestly an invention; and in refusing to 
the last to furnish any clue to her friends. A lady 
connected with a charitable institution (“interested by 
her extreme elegance and beauty”) had volunteered to 
take chai’ge of her, and to bring lier into a better 
frame of mind. The first day’s experience of the 
penitent had been far from cheering, and the second 
day’s experience had been conclusive. She had left 
the institution by stealth; and — though the visiting 
clergyman, taking a special interest in the case, had 
caused special efforts to be made — all search after her, 
from that time forth, had proved fruitless. 

While this useless investigation (undertaken at Al- 
lan’s express desire) was in progress, the lawyers had 
settled the preliminary formalities connected with the 
succession to the property. All that remained was for 
the new master of Thorpe-Ambrose to decide when he 
would personally establish himself on the estate of 
which he was now the legal possessor. 

Left necessarily to lus own guidance in this matter, 
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Allan settled it for himself in his nsual hot-headed 
generous way. He positively declined to take posses- 
sion, until Mrs. Blanchard and her niece (who had 
been permitted, thus far, as a matter of courtesy, to 
remain in their old home) had recovered from the ca- 
lamity that had befallen them, and were fit to decide 
for themselves what their future proceedings should be. 
A private correspondence followed this resolution, com- 
prehending, on Allan’s side, unlimited offers of every- 
thing he had to give (in a house which he had not yet 
seen); and, on the ladies’ side, a discreetly reluctant 
readiness to profit by the young gentleman’s generosity 
in the matter of time. To the astonishment of his legal 
advisers, Allan entered their office one morning, accom- 
panied by Mr. Brock; and announced, with perfect com- 
posure, that the ladies had been good enough to take his 
own arrangements off his hands, and that, in deference 
to their convenience, he meant to defer establishing 
himself at Thorpe-Ambrose till that day two months. 
The lawyers stared at Allan — and Allan, returning 
the compliment, stared at the lawyers. 

“What on earth are you wondering at, gentlemen?” 
he inquired, with a boyish bewilderment in his good- 
humoured blue eyes. “Why shouldn’t I give the ladies 
their two months, if the ladies want them? Let the 
poor things take their own time, and welcome. My 
rights? and my position? Oh, pooh! pooh! I’m in no 
liurry to be squire of the parish — it’s not in my way. 
What do I mean to do for the two months? What I 
should have done anyhow, whether the ladies had stayed 
or not; I mean to go cruising at sea. That’s what I 
like! I’ve got a new yacht at home in Somersetshire 
— a yacht of my own building. And I’ll tell yott 
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wliat, sir,” continued Allan, seizing tlie head partner 
by the arm, in the fervour of his friendly intentions, 
“you look sadly in want of a holiday in the fresh air, 
and you shall come along with me, on the trial-trip of 
my new vessel. And your partners, too, if they like. 
And tlie head-clerk, who is the best fellow I ever met 
with in my life. Plenty of room — we’ll all shake 
down together on the floor, and we’ll give Mr. Brock 
.a rag on the cabin-table. Thorpe- Ambrose be hanged! 
Do you mean to say if you had built a vessel yourself 
(as I have), you would go to any estate in the three 
kingdoms, while your own little beauty was sitting 
like a duck on the water at home, and waiting for you 
to try her? You legal gentlemen are great hands at 
argument. What do you think of that argument? I 
think it’s unanswerable — and I’m off to Somersetshire 
to-morrow.” 

With those words, the new possessor of eight thou- 
sand a year dashed into the head-clerk’s office, and 
invited that functionary to a cruise on the high seas, 
with a smack on the shoulder which was heard distinctly 
by his masters in the next room. The Firm looked in 
interrogative wonder at Mr. Brock. A client who could 
see a position among the landed gentry of England 
waiting for him, without being in a hurry to occupy 
it at the earliest possible opportunity, was a client of 
whom they possessed no previous experience. 

“He must have been very oddly brought up,” said 
the lawyers to the rector. 

“Very oddly,” said the rector to the lawyers. 
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A last leap over one month more, brought Mr. Brock 
to the present time — to the bedroom at Castletown, in 
which he was sitting thinking, and to the anxiety which 
was obstinately intruding itself between him and his 
night’s rest. That anxiety was no unfamiliar enemy to 
the rector’s peace of mind. It had first found him out 
in Somersetshire six months since, and it had now fol- 
lowed him to the Isle of Man under the inveterately- 
obtrusive form of Ozias Midwinter. 

The change in Allan’s future prospects had worked 
no corresponding alteration in Ids perverse fancy for 
the castaway at the village inn. In the midst of the 
consultations with the lawyers he had found time to 
visit Midwinter; and on the journey back with the 
rector, there was Allan’s friend in the carriage, return- 
ing with them to Somersetshire by Allan’s own in- 
vitation. 

The ex-usher’s hair had grown again on his shaven 
skull, and his dress showed the renovating influence 
of an accession of pecuniary means; but in all other 
respects the man was unchanged. He met Mr. Brock’s 
distrust, with the old uncomplaining resignation to it; 
he maintained the same suspicious silence on the sub- 
ject of his relatives and his early life; he spoke of Al- 
lan’s kindness to him with the same undisciplined fervour 
of gratitude and surprise. “I have done what I could, 
sir,” he said to Mr. Brock, while Allan was asleep in 
the railway carriage. “I have kept out of Mr. Arma- 
dale’s way, and I have not even answered his last letter 
to me. More than that, is more than I can do. I don’t 
ask you to consider my own feeling towards the only 
human creature who has never suspected and never ill- 
treated me. I can resist my own feeling, but I can’t 
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resist the young gentleman himself. There’s not an- 
otliej like him in the world. If we are to be parted 
again, it must be his doing or yours — not mine. The 
dog’s master has whistled,” said this strange man, with 
a momentary outburst of the hidden passion in him, 
and a sudden springing of angry tears in his wild % 
brown eyes: “and it’s hard, sir, to blame the dog, 
when the dog comes.” 

Once more, Mr. Brock’s humanity got the better of 
Mr. Brock’s caution. He determined to wait, and see 
what the coming days of social intercourse might bring 
forth. 

The days passed; the yacht was rigged, and fitted 
for sea, a cruise was arranged to the Welsh coast — 
and Midmnter the Secret was the same Midwinter still. 
Confinement on board a little vessel of five-and-thirty 
tons, oflFered no great attraction to a man of Mr. Brock’s 
time of life. But he sailed on the trial trip of the yacht 
nevertheless, rather than trust Allan alone with his new 
friend. 

Would the close companionship of the three on their 
cruise, tempt the man into talking of his own affairs? 

No; he was ready enough on other subjects, especially 
if Allan led the way to them. But not a word escaped 
him about himself. Mr. Brock tried him with questions 
about his recent inheritance, and was answered as he 
had been answered once already at the Somersetshire 
inn. It was a curious coincidence. Midwinter admitted, 
that Mr. Armadale’s prospects and his own prospects, 
should both have unexpectedly changed for the better 
about the same time. But there the resemblance ended. 

It was no large fortune that had fallen into his lap, 
though it was enough for his wants. It had not recon- 
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died him with his relations, for the money had not 
come to him as a matter of kindness hut as a matter 
of right As for the circumstance which had led to his 
communicating with his family, it was not worth men- 
tioning — seeing that the temporary renewal of inter- 
course which had followed, had produced no friendly 
results. Nothing had come of it but the money — 
and, with the money, an anxiety which troubled him 
sometimes, when he woke in the small hours of the 
morning. 

At those last words he became suddenly silent, as 
if, for once, his well-guarded tongue had betrayed him. 

IVIr. Brock seized the opportunity, and bluntly asked 
him what the nature of the anxiety might be. Did it 
relate to money? No — it related to a Letter which 
had been waiting for him for many years. Had he 
received the letter? Not yet*, it had been left under 
charge of one of the partners in the firm which had 
managed the business of his inheritance for him; the 
2)artner had been absent from England; and the letter, 
locked up among his own private papers, could not be 
got at till he returned. He was expected back towards 
the latter part of tliat present May, and if Midwinter 
could be sure where the cruise would take them to at 
the close of the month, he thought he would write and 
have the letter forwarded. Had he any family reasons 
to be anxious about it? None that he knew of; he 
was curious to see what had been waiting for him for 
many years, and that was all. So he answered the 
rector’s questions, with his tawny face turned away 
over the low bulwark of the yacht, and his fishing- 
line dragging in his supple brown hands. 

Favoured by wind and weather, the little vessel 
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liud done wonders on her trial-trip. Before the period 
fixed for the, duration of the cruise had half expired, 
the yacht was as high up on the Welsh coa.st as Holy- 
head ; and Allan, eager for adventure in unknown regions, 
had declared boldly for an extension of the voyage north- 
wards to the Isle of Man. Having ascertained from 
reliable authority, that the weather really promised well 
for a cruise in that quarter, and that, in the event of 
any unforeseen necessity for return, the railway was 
accessible by the steamer from Douglas to Liverpool, 
Mr. Brock agreed to his pupil’s proposal. By that 
night’s post he wrote to Allan’s lawyers and to his 
own rectory, indicating Douglas in the Isle of Man as 
the next address to which letters might be forwarded. 
At the post office, he met Midwinter, who had just 
(Iropped a letter into the box. Remembering what he 
had said on board the yacht, Mr. Brock concluded that 
they had both taken the same precaution, and had 
ordered their correspondence to bo forwarded to the 
same place. 

Late the next day, they set sail for the Isle of 
Man. 

For a few hours all went well; but sunset brought 
with it the signs of a coming change. With the dark- 
ness, the wind rose to a gale; and the question whether 
Allan and his journeymen had, or had not, built a 
stout sea-boat was seriously tested for the first time. 
All that night, after trying vainly to bear up for Holy- 
head, the little vessel kept the sea, and stood her trial 
bravely. The next morning, the Isle of Man was in 
view, and the yacht was safe at Castletown. A survey 
by daylight of hull and rigging showed that all the 
damage done might be set right again in a week’s time. 
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The cruising party had accordingly remained at Castle- 
town*, Allan being occupied in superintending the re- 
pairs, Mr. Brock in exploring the neighbourhood, and 
Midwinter in making daily pilgrimages on foot, to 
Douglas and back, to inquire for letters. 

The first of the cruising party who received a letter 
was Allan. “ More worries from those everlasting law- 
yers,” was all he said, when he had read the letter, 
and had crumpled it up in his pocket. The rector’s 
turn came next, before the week’s sojourn at Castle- 
town had expired. On the fifth day, he found a letter 
from Somersetshire ^waiting for him at the hotel. It 
had been brought there by Midwinter, and it contained 
news which. entirely overthrew all Mr. Brock’s holiday 
plans. The clergyman who had undertaken to do duty 
for him in his absence had been unexpectedly sum- 
moned home again; and Mr. Brock had no choice (the 
day of the week being Friday) but to cross the next 
morning fi*om Douglas to Liverpool, and get back by 
railway on Saturday night, in time for Sunday’s ser- 
vice. 

Having read his letter, and resigned himself to his 
altered circumstances as patiently as he might, the 
rector passed next to a question that pressed for serious 
consideration in its turn. Burdened vdth his heavy 
responsibility towards Allan, and conscious of his own 
undiminished distrust of Allan’s new friend, how was 
he to act in the emergency that now beset him, towards 
the two young men who had been his companions on 
the cruise? 

Mr. Brock had first asked himself that awkward 
question on the Friday afternoon; and he was still 
trying, vainly, to answer it, alone in his own room, at 
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one o’clock on the Saturday morning. It was then 
only the end of May, and the residence of the ladies 
at Thorpe- Ambrose (unless they chose to shorten it of 
their own accord) would not expire till the middle of 
June. Even if the repairs of the yacht had been com- 
pleted (which was not the case), there was no possible 
pretence for hurrying Allan back to Somersetshire. 
But one other alternative remained — to leave him 
where he was. In other words, to leave him, at the 
turning-point of his life, under the sole influence of a 
man whom he had first met with as a castaway at a 
village inn, and who was still, to all practical purposes, 
a total stranger to him. 

In despair of obtaining any better means of en- 
lightenment to guide his decision, Mr. Brock reverted 
to the impression which Midwinter had produced on 
his own mind in the familiarity of the cruise. 

Young as he was, the ex-usher had evidently lived 
a varied life. He could speak of books like a man 
who had really enjoyed them; he could take his turn 
at the helm like a sailor who knew his duty; he coiild 
cook, and climb the rigging, and lay the cloth for 
dinner, with an odd delight in the exhibition of his 
own dexterity. The display of these, and other qualities 
like them, a.s his spirits rose with the cruise, had re- 
vealed the secret of his attraction for Allan plainly 
enough. But had all disclosures rested there? Had 
the man let no chance light in on his character in the 
rector’s presence? Very little; and that little did not 
set him forth in a morally alluring aspect His way in 
the world had lain evidently in doubtful places; fa- 
miliarity with the small villanies of vagabonds peeped 
out of him now and then; and, more significant still, 
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lie habitually slept the light suspicious sleep of a man 
who has been accustomed to close his eyes in doubt of 
the company under the same roof with him. Down to 
the very latest moment of the rector’s experience of 
him — down to that present h'riday night — his con- 
duct had been persistently secret and unaccountable to 
the very last. After bringing Mr. Brock’s letter to the 
hotel, he had mysteriously disappeared from the house 
witliout leaving any message for his companions, and 
without letting anybody see whether he had, or had 
not, received a letter himself. At nightfall, he had 
come back stealthily in the darkness — had been 
caught on the stairs by Allan, eager to tell him of the 
change in the rector’s plans — had listened to the 
news without a word of remark — and had ended by 
sulkily locking himself into his own room. What was 
there in his favour to set against such revelations of 
his character as these — against his wandering eyes, 
his obstinate reserve with the rector, his ominous silence 
on the subject of family and friends? Little or nothing: 
the sum of all his merits began and ended with his 
gratitude to Allan. 

Mr. Brock left his fieat on the side of the bed, 
trimmed his candle, and, still lost in his own thoughts, 
looked out absently at the night. The change of place 
brought no new ideas with it. His retrospect over his 
own past life had amply satisfied him that his present 
sense of responsibility rested on no merely fanciful 
grounds; and having brought him to that point, had 
left him there, standing at the window, and seeing no- 
thing but the total darkness in his own mind faithfully 
reflected by the total darkness of the night. 
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“If I only bad a friend to apply to!” thought the 
rector. “If I could only find some one to help me in 
this miserable place!” 

At the moment when the aspiration crossed his 
mind, it was suddenly answered by a low knock at the 
door; and a voice said softly in the passage outside, 
“Let me come in.” 

After an instant’s pause to steady his nerves, Mr. 
Brock opened the door, and found himself, at one 
o’clock in the morning, standing face to face on the 
threshold of his own bedroom with Ozias Midwinter. 

“Are you ill?” asked the rector, as soon as his 
astonishment would allow him to speak. 

“I have come here to make a clean breast of it!” 
was the strange answer. “Will you let me in?” 

With those words he walked into the room — his 
eyes on the ground, his lips ashy pale, and his hand 
holding something hidden behind him. 

“I saw the light under your door,” he went on, 
without looking up, and without moving his hand; “and 
I know tlie trouble on your mind which is keeping you 
from your rest. You are going away to-morrow morn- 
ing, and you don’t like leaving Mr. Armadale alone 
with a stranger like me.” 

Startled as ho was, Mr. Brock saw the serious ne- 
cessity of being plain with a man, who had come at 
that time, and had said those words to him. 

“You have guessed right,” he answered. “I stand 
in the place of a father to Allan Armadale, and I am 
naturally unwilling to leave him, at his age, with a 
man whom I don’t know.” 

Ozias Midwinter took a step forward to the table. 
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nis wandering eyes rested on the rector’s New Testa- 
ment, which was one of the objects lying on it 

“You have read that Book, in the years of a long 
life, to many congregations,” he said. “Has it taught 
you mercy to your miserable fellow-creatures?” 

Without waiting to be answered, he looked Mr. 
Brock in the face for the first time, and brouglit his 
lildden hand slowly into view. 

“Bead that,” he said; “and, for Christ’s sake, pity 
me when you know who I am.” 

lie laid a letter of many pages on the table. It 
w'as the letter that Mr. Neal had posted at Wildbad 
nineteen years since. 


CHAPTER II. 

Thu Man Rovealed. 

Tire first cool breathings of the coming dawn flut- 
tered through the open window as Mr. Brock read the 
closing lines of the Confession. He put it from him in 
silence, *Avithout looking up. The first shock of dis- 
covery had struck his mind, and had passed away 
again. At his age, and with his habits of thought, his 
grasp was not strong enough to hold the whole revela- 
tion that had fallen on him. All his heart, when he 
closed the manuscript, was with the memory of the 
woman who had been the beloved friend of his later 
and happier life; all his thoughts were busy with the 
miserable secret of her treason to her own father which 
the letter had disclosed. 

He was startled out of the narrow limits of his own 
little grief by the vibration of the table at which ho 
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feat, under a Land that was laid on it heavily. The 
instinct of reluctance was sti'ong in him; but he con- 
quered it, and looked up. There, silently confronting 
him in the mixed light of the yellow candle-flame and 
the faint grey dawn, stood the cast-away of the village 
inn — the inheritor of the fatal Armadale name. 

Mr. Brock shuddered as the terror of the present 
time, and the darker terror yet of the future that might 
be coming, rushed back on him at the sight of the 
man’s face. The man saw it, and spoke first. 

“Is my father’s crime looking at you out of my 
eyes?” he asked. “Has the ghost of the drowned 
man followed me into the room?” 

The suffering and the passion that he was forcing 
back, shook the hand that he still kept on the table, 
and stifled the voice in which he spoke until it sank 
to a whisper. 

“I have no wish to treat you otherwise than justly 
and kindly,” answered Mr. Brock. “Do me justice on 
my side, and believe that I am incapable of cruelly 
holding you responsible for your father’s crime.” 

The reply seemed to compose him. He bowed his 
head in silence, and took up the confession from the 
table. 

“Have you read this through?” he asked quietly. 

“Every word of it, from first to last.” 

“Have I dealt openly with you so far. Has Ozias 
Midwinter ” 

“Do you still call yourself by that name,” inter 
rupted Ml. Brock, “now your true name is known 
to me?” 

“Since I have read my father’s confession,” was 
the answer, “I like my ugly alias better than ever. 
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Allow me to repeat the question which I was about to 
put to you a minute since — Has Ozias Midwinter 
done his best, thus far, to enlighten Mr. Brock?” 

The rector evaded a direct reply. “Few men in 
your position,” he said, “would have had the courage 
to show me that letter.” 

“Don’t be too sure, sir, of the vagabond you picked 
up *at the inn till you know a little more of him than 
you know now. You have got the secret of my birth, 
but you are not in possession yet of the story of my 
life. You ought to know it, and you shall know it, 
before you leave me alone with Mr. Armadale. Will 
you wait, and rest a little while? or shall I tell it you 
now?” 

“Now,” said Mr. Brock, still as far away as ever 
from knowing the real character of the man before 
bim. 

Everything Ozias Midwinter said, everything Ozias 
Midwinter did, was against him. He had spoken with 
a sardonic indifference, almost with an insolence of 
tone, which would have repelled the sympathies of any 
man who heard him. And now, instead of placing 
himself at the table, and addressing his story directly 
to the rector, he withdrew silently and ungraciously to 
the window-seat There he sat — his face averted; 
his hands mechanically turning the leaves of his father’s 
letter till he came to the last. With his eyes fixed on 
the closing lines of the manuscript, and with a strange 
mixture of recklessness and sadness in his voice, he 
began his promised nan-ative in these words: — 

“The first thing you know of me,” he said, “is 
what my father’s confession has told you already. He 
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mentions here that I was a child, asleep on his breast, 
when ho spoke his last words in this world, and when 
a stranger’s hand wrote them down for him at his 
death-bed. That stranger’s name, as you may have 
noticed, is signed on the cover — ‘Alexander Neal, 
Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh,’ The first recollec- 
tion I have is of Alexander Neal beating me with a 
horsewhip (I daresay I deserved it), in the character 
of my stepfather.” 

“Have you no recollection of your mother at the 
same time?” asked Mr. Brock. 

“Yes; I remember her having shabby old clothes 
made up to fit me, and having five new frocks bought 
for her two children by her second husband. I re- 
member the servants laughing at me in my old things, 
and tlie horsewhip finding its way to my shoulders 
again, for losing my temper and tearing my shabby 
clothes. My next recollection gets on to a year or 
two later. I remember myself locked up in a lumber- 
room, with a bit of bread and a mug of water, wonder- 
ing what it was that made my mother and my step- 
father seem to hate the very sight of me. I never 
settled that question till yesterday, and then I solved 
the mystery, when my father’s letter was put into my 
hands. My mother knew Avhat had really happened 
on board the French timber-ship, and my stepfather 
knew what had really happened, and they were both 
well aware that the shameful secret which they would 
fain have kept from every living creature, was a secret 
which would be one day revealed to me. There was 
no help for it — the confession was in the executor’s 
hands, and there was I, an ill-conditioned brat, with 
my mother’s negro blood in my face, and my murdering 
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father’s passions in my heart, inheritor of their secret 
in spite of them! I don’t wonder at the horsewhip 
now, or the shabby old clothes, or the bread and water 
in the lumber-room. Natural penalties all of them, 
sir, which the child was beginning to pay already for 
the father’s sin.” 

Mr; Brock looked at the swarthy, secret face, still 
obstinately turned away from him. “Is this the stark 
insensibility of a vagabond?” he asked himself, “or 
the despair, in disguise, of a miserable man?” 

“School is my next recollection,” the other went 
on. “A cheap place in a lost comer of Scotland. I 
w'as left there, with a bad character to help me at 
starting. I spare you the story of the master’s cane in 
the schoolroom, and the boys’ kicks in the playground. 
I daresay thm^e was ingrained ingratitude in my nature; 
at any rate, I ran away. The first person who met 
me asked my name. I was too young and too foolish 
to know the importance of concealing it, and, as a 
matter of course, I was taken back to school the same 
evening. The result taught me a lesson which I have 
not forgotten since. In a day or two more, like the 
vagabond I was, I ran away for the second time. The 
school watch-dog had had his instructions, I suppose: 
he stopped me before I got outside the gate. Here is 
his mark, among the rest, on the back of my hand. 
His master’s marks I can’t show you — they are all 
on my back. Gan you believe in my perversity? 
There was a devil in me that no dog could worry out; 
I ran away again as soon as I left my bed; and this 
time I got off. At nightfall I found myself (with a 
pocketfiil of the school oatmeal) lost on a moor. I lay 
down on the fine soft heather, under the lee of a great 
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grey rock. Do you think I felt lonely? Not I. 
I was away from the master’s cane, away from my 
schoolfellows’ kicks, away from my mother, away from 
my step-father; and I lay down that night under my 
good friend the rock, the happiest boy in all Scot- 
land!” 

Through the wretched childhood which that one 
significant circumstance disclosed, Mr. Brock began to 
see dimly how little was really strange, how little 
really unaccountable in the character of the man who 
was now speaking to him. 

“I slept soundly,” Midwinter continued, “under my 
friend the rock. When I woke in the morning, I 
found a sturdy old man with a fiddle, sitting on one 
side of me, and two performing dogs on the other. 
Experience had made me too sharp to tell the truth, 
when the man put his first questions. He didn’t press 
them — he gave mo a good breakfast out of his knap- 
sack, and he let me romp with the do^. ‘I’ll tell 
you what,’ he said, when he had got my confidence in 
this manner, ‘you want three things, my man: you 
want a new father, a new family, and a new name. 
I’ll be your father; I’ll let you have the dogs for your 
Itrothers; and if you’ll promise to he very careful of it. 
I’ll give you my own name into the bargain. Ozias 
Midwinter, junior, you have had a good breakfast — 
if you want a good dinner, come along with me!” He 
got up; the dogs trotted after him, and I trotted after 
the dogs. Who was my new father? you will ask. 
A half-bred gipsy, sir; a drunkard, a ruffian, and a 
thief — and the best friend I ever had! Isn’t a man 
your friend who gives you your food, your shelter, and 
your education? Ozias Midwinter taught me to dance 
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tLe Highland fling; to throw somersaults; to walk on 
stilts; and to sing songs to his fiddle. Sometimes we 
roamed the country, and performed at fairs. Some- 
times we tried the large towns, and enlivened bad 
company over its cups. I was a nice lively little boy 
of eleven years old — and bad company, the women 
especially, took a fancy to me and my nimble feet. 
3 was vagabond enough to like the life. The dogs 
and I lived together, ate and drank, and slept together. 
I can’t think of those poor little four-footed brothers 
of mine, even now, without a choking in the throat. 
Many is the beating we three took together; many is 
tbe hard day’s dancing we did together; many is the 
night we have slept together, and whimpered together, 
on the cold hill-side. I’m not trying to distress you, 
sir; I’m only telling you the truth. The life with all 
its hardships was a life that fitted me, and the half- 
bred gipsy who gave me his name, ruffian as he was, 
was a ruffian I liked.” 

“A man who beat you!” exclaimed Mr. Brock, in 
astonishment. 

“Didn’t I tell you just now, sir, that I lived with 
the dogs? and did you ever hear of a dog who liked 
his master the worse for beating him? Hundreds of 
tliousands of miserable men, women, and children would 
have liked that man (as I liked him) if he had always 
given them what he always gave me — plenty to eat. 
It was stolen food mostly, and my new gipsy father 
was generous with it. He seldom laid the stick on us 
when he was sober; but it diverted him to hear us 
yelp when he was drunk. He died drunk, and enjoyed 
his favourite amusement with his last breath. One 
day (when I had been two years in his service), after 
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giving ns a good dinner ont on the moor, he sat down 
with his back against a stone, and called ns up to 
divert himself with his stick. He made the dogs yelp 
first, and then he called to me. I didn’t go very 
willingly ^ he had been drinking harder than usual, 
and the more he drank the better he liked his after- 
dinner amusement. He was in high good-humour that 
day, and he hit me so hard that he toppled over, in 
his drunken state, with the force of his own blow. He 
fell mth his face in a puddle, and lay there without 
moving. I and the dogs stood at a distance, and 
looked at him: we thought he was feigning, to get us 
near and have another stroke at us. He feigned so 
long that we ventured up to him at last. It took me 
some time to pull him over — he was a heavy man. 
When I did get him on his back, he was dead. We 
made all the outcry we could; hut the dogs were little, 
and I was little, and the place was lonely; and no help 
came to us. I took his fiddle, and his stick; I said to 
my two brothers, ‘Come along, we must get our own 
living now;’ and we went away heavy-hearted, and 
left him on the moor. Unnatural as it may seem to 
you, I was sorry for him. I kept his ugly name 
through all my after- wanderings, and I have enough 
of the old leaven left in me to like the sound of it 
still. Midwinter or Armadale, never m i n d my name 
now — we will talk of that afterwards; you must 
know the worst of me first.” 

“Why not the best of you?” said Mr. Brock, 
gently. 

“Thank you, sir, — hut I am here to tell the 
truth. We will get on, if you please, to the next 
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cliapter in my story. The dogs and I did badly, after 
our master’s death — our luck was against us. I lost 
one of my little brothers — the best performer of the 
two; he was stolen, and I never recovered him. My 
fiddle and my stilts were taken from me next, by main 
force, by a tramp who was stronger than I. These 
misfortunes drew Tommy and me — I beg your pardon, 
sir, I mean the dog — closer together than ever. I 
think we had some kind of dim foreboding on both 
sides, that we had not done with our misfortunes yet; 
anyhow, it was not very long before we were parted 
for ever. We were neither of us thieves (our master 
had been satisfied with teaching us to dance); but we 
both committed an invasion of the rights of property, 
for all that. Young creatures, even when they are 
half-starved, cannot resist taking a run sometimes, on 
a fine morning. Tommy and I could not resist taking 
a run into a gentleman’s plantation; the* gentleman 
preserved his game; and the gentleman’s keeper knew 
his business. I heard a gun go off — you can guess 
the rest. God preserve me from ever feeling such 
misery again, as I felt when I lay down by Tommy, 
and took him, dead and bloody, in my arms! The 
keeper attempted to part us — I bit him, like the wild 
animal I was. He tried the stick on me next — he 
might as well have tried it on^one of the trees. The 
noise reached the ears of two young ladies, riding near 
the place — daughters of the gentleman on whose pro- 
perty I was a trespasser. They were too well brought 
up to lift their voices against the sacred right of pre- 
serving game, but they were kind-hearted girls, and 
they pitied me, and took me home with them. I re- 
member the gentlemen of the house (keen sportsmen 
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all of them) roaring with laughter as I went by the 
windows, crying, with my little dead dog in my arms. 
Don’t suppose I complain of their laughter; it did me 
good service — it roused the indignation of the two 
ladies. One of them took me into her own garden, 
and showed me a place where I might bury my dog 
under the flowers, and be sure that no other hands 
should ever disturb him again. The other went to her 
father, and persuaded him to give the forlorn little 
vagabond a chance in the house, under one of the 
upper servants. Yes! you have been cruising in com- 
]>any with a man who was once a footboy. I saw you 
look at me, when I amused Mr. Armadale by laying 
the cloth on board the yacht. Now you know why I 
laid it so neatly, and forgot nothing. It has been my 
good fortune to see something of Society; I have helped 
to fill its stomach and black its boots. My experience 
of the servants’ hall wtis not a long one. Before I had 
worn out my first suit of livery, there was a scandal 
in the house. It was the old story; there is no need 
to tell it over again for the thousandth time. Loose 
money left on a table, and not found there again; all 
the servants with characters to appeal to except the 
footboy, who had been rashly taken on trial. Well! 
well! I was lucky in that house to the last; I was not 
prosecuted for taking what I had not only never 
touched, but never even seen — I was only turned 
out One morning, I went in my old clothes to the 
grave where I had buried Tommy. I gave the place 
a kiss; I said good-by to my little dead dog; and there 
I was, out in the world again, at the ripe age of thir- 
teen years!” 

*‘ln that friendless state, and at that tender age,” 
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said Mr. Brock, “did no tUouglit cross your mind of 
going home again?” 

“I went home again, sir, that very night — I slept 
on the hill-side. What other home had I? In a day 
or two’s time, I drifted back to the large towns and 
the bad company, — the great open country was so 
lonely to me, now I had lost the dogs! Two sailors 
picked me up next; I was a handy lad, and I got a 
cabin-boy’s berth oil board a coasting-vessel. A cabin- 
boy’s berth means dirt to live in, offal to eat, a man’s 
work on a boy’s shoulders, and the rope’s-end at re- 
gular intervals. The vessel touched at a port in the 
Hebrides. I was as ungi-ateful as usual to my best 
benefactors — I ran away again. Some women found 
me, half-dead of starv^ation, in the northern wilds of 
the Isle of Skye. It was near the coast, and I took a 
turn with the fishermen next. There was less of the 
rope’s-end among my new masters; but plenty of ex- 
posure to wind and weather, and hard work enough to 
have killed a boy who was not a seasoned tramp like 
me. I fought through it till the winter came, and 
then the fishermen turned me adrift again. I don’t 
blame them — food was scarce, and mouths were many. 
With famine staring the whole community in the face, 
why should they keep a boy who didn’t belong to 
them? A great city was my only chance in the winter 
time; so I went to Glasgow, and all but stepped into 
the lion’s mouth as soon as I got there. I was mind- 
ing an empty cart on the Broomielaw, when I heard 
my stepfather’s voice on the pavement-side of the horse 
by which I was standing. He had met some person 
.whom he knew, and, to my terror and surprise, they 
were talking about me. Hidden behind the horse, I 
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heard enough of their conversation to know that I had 
narrowly escaped discovery before I went on board the 
coasting-vessel. I had met, at that time, with another 
vagabond boy, of my own age; we had quarrelled and 
parted. The day after, my stepfather’s inquiries were 
made in that very district; and it became a question 
with him (a good personal description being unattain- 
able in either case) which of the two boys he should 
follow. One of them, he was informed, was known as 
“Brown,” and the other as “Midwinter.” Brown was 
just the common name which a cunning runaway boy 
would be most likely to assume; Midwinter, just the 
remarkable name which he would be most likely to 
avoid. The pursuit had accordingly followed Brown, 
and had allowed me to escape. I leave you to imagine 
whether I was not doubly and trebly determined to 
keep my gipsy master’s name after that. But my re- 
solution did not stop here. I made up my mind to 
leave the country altogether. After a day or two’s 
lurking about the outward-bound vessels in port, I 
found out which sailed first, and hid myself on board. 
Hunger tried hard to force me out before the pilot had 
left; but hunger was not new to me, and I kept my 
place. The pilot was out of the vessel when I made 
my appearance on deck, and there was nothing for it 
but to keep me or throw me overboard. The captain 
said (I have no doubt quite truly) that he would have 
preferred throwing me overboard; but the majesty of 
the law does sometimes stand the friend even of a 
vagabond like me. In that way I came back to a sea 
life. In that way, I learnt enough to make me handy 
and useful (as I saw you noticed) on board Mr. 
Armadale’s yacht. I sailed more than one voyage, in 
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{more than one vessel, to more than one part of the 
f world; and I might have followed the sea for life, if I 
could only have kept my temper under every provoca- 
tion that could be laid on it. I had learnt a great 
. deal — but, not having learnt that, I made the last 
part of my last voyage home to the port of Bristol in 
irons; and I saw the inside of a prison for the first 
time in my life, on a charge of mutinous conduct to 
one of my officers. You have heard me with extra- 
ordinary patience, sir, and I am glad to tell you, in 
return, that we are not far now from the end of my 
story. You found some books, if I remember right, 
when you searched my luggage at the Somersetshire 
inn?” 

Mr. Brock answered in the affirmative. 

“ Those books mark the next change in my life — 
and the last, before I took the usher’s place at the 
school. My term of imprisonment was not a long one. 
Perhaps my youth pleaded for me; perhaps the Bristol 
magistrates took into consideration the time I had 
passed in irons on board ship. Anyhow, I was just 
.turned seventeen, when I found myself out on the 
world again. I had no friends to receive me; I had 
no place to go to. A sailor’s life, after what had hap- 
pened, was a life I recoiled from in disgust. I stood 
in the crowd on the bridge at Bristol, wondering what 
I should do with my freedom now I had got it back. 
Whether I had altered in the prison, or whether I was 
feeling tlie change in character that comes with coming 
manhood, I don’t know; but the old reckless enjoy- 
ment of the old vagabond life seemed quite worn out 
of my nature. An awful sense of loneliness kept me 
wandering about Bristol, in horror of the quiet country, 
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till after nightfall. I looked at the lights kindling in 
the parlour windows, with a miserable envy of the 
happy people inside. A word of advice would have 
been worth something to me at that time. Well! I 
got it; a policeman advised me to move on. He was 
quite right — what else could I do? I looked up at 
the sky, and there was my old friend of many a 
night’s watch at sea, the north star. ‘All points of the 
compass are alike to me,’ I thought to myself; ‘I’ll go 
your way.’ Not even the star would keep me company 
that night. It got behind a cloud, and left me alone 
in the rain and darkness. I groped my way to a cart- 
shed, fell asleep, and dreamed of old times, when I 
served my gipsy master and lived with the dogs. God! 
what I would have given when I woke to have felt 
Tommy’s little cold muzzle in my hand! Why am I 
dwelling on these things? why don’t I get on to the 
end? You shouldn’t encourage me, sir, by listening so 
patiently. After a week more of wandering, without 
hope to help me, or prospects to look to, I found my-' 
self in the streets of Shrewsbury, staring in at the 
windows of a bookseller’s shop* An old man came to 
the shop-door, looked about him, and saw me. ‘Do 
you want a job?’ he asked. ‘And are you not above 
doing it cheap?’ The prospect of having something to 
do, and some human creature to speak a word to, 
tempted me, and I did a day’s dirty work in the book- 
seller’s warehouse, for a shilling. More work followed 
at the same rate. In a week, I was promoted to sweep 
out the shop, and put up the shutters. In no very 
long time after, I was trusted to carry the books out; 
and when quarter-day came, and the shopman left, I 
took his place. Wonderful luck! yon will say; here I 
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had found my way to a friend at last. I had found 
my way to one of the most merciless misers in Eng- 
land; and I had risen in the little world of Shrews- 
bury by the purely commercial process of underselling 
all my competitors. The job in the warehouse had 
been declined at the price by every idle man in the 
town — and I did it. The regular porter received his 
weekly pittance under weekly protest. — I took two 
shillings less, and made no complaint. The shopman 
gave warning on the ground that he was underfed as 
well as underpaid. I received half his salary, and 
lived contentedly on his reversionary scraps. Never 
were two men so well suited to each other as that 
bookseller and I! His one object in life was to find 
somebody who would work for him at starvation wages. 
My one object in life was to find somebody who would 
give me an asylum over my head. Without a single 
sympathy in common — without a vestige of feeling 
of any sort, hostile or friendly, growing up between us 
on either side — without wishing each other good- 
night, when we parted on the house stairs, or good- 
morning when we met at the shop counts — we lived 
alone in that house^ strangers from first to last, for two 
whole years. A dismal existence for a lad of my age, 
was it not? You are a clergyman and a scholar — 
surely you can guess what made the life endurable 
to me?” 

Mr. Brock remembered the well-wom volumes which 
had been found in the usher’s bag. “The books made 
it endurable to you,” he said. 

The eyes of the castaway kindled with a new light. 

“Yes!” he said, “the books — the generous friends 
who met me without suspicion — the merciful masters 
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who never used me ill! The only years of my life , 
that I can look back on with something like pride, are 
the years I passed in the miser’s house. The only 
unalloyed pleasure I have ever tasted, is the pleasure 
that I found for myself on the miser’s shelves. Early 
and late, through the long winter nights and the quiet 
summer days, I drank at the fountain of knowledge, 
and never wearied of the draught. There were few 
customers to serve — for the books were mostly of the 
solid and scholarly kind. No responsibilities rested on 
me — for the accounts were kept by my master, and 
only the small sums of money were suffered to pass 
through my hands. He soon found out enough of me 
to know that my honesty was to be trusted, and that 
my patience might be counted on, treat me as he might. 
The one insight into Jus character which I obtained, 
on my side, widened the distance between us to its last 
limits. He was a confirmed opium-eater in secret — 
a prodigal in laudanum, though a miser in all besides. 
He never confessed his frailty, and I never told him I 
had found it out. He had his pleasure apart from me; 
and I had my pleasure apart from him. Week after 
week, month after month, there we sat without a friendly 
word ever passing between us — I, alone with my book 
at the counter: he, alone with his ledger in the parlour, 
dimly visible to me through the dirty window-pane of 
the glass door, sometimes poring over his figures, some- 
times lost and motionless for hours in the ecstasy of 
his opium trance. Time passed, and made no impression 
on us; the seasons of two years came and went, and 
found us still unchanged. One morning, at the opening 
of the third year, my piaster did not appear as usual 
to give nie my allowance for breakfast. I went up- 
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stairs, and found liim helpless in his bed. He refused 
to trust me with the keys of the cupboard, or to let 
me send for a doctor. I bought a morsel of bread, and 
went back to my books — with no more feeling for 
him (I honestly confess it), than he would have had 
for me under the same circumstances. An hour or two 
later, I was roused from my reading by an occasional 
customer of ours, a retired medical man. He went 
upstairs. I was glad to get rid of him, and return to 
my books. He came down again, and disturbed me 
once more. ‘I don’t much like you, my lad,’ he said; 
‘but I think it my duty to say that you will soon have 
to shift for yourself. You are no great favourite in the 
town, and you may have some difficulty in finding a 
new place. Provide yourself with a written character 
from your master before it is too late.’ He spoke to 
me coldly. I thanked him coldly on my side, and got 
my character the same day. Do you think my master 
let me have it for nothing? Not he I He bargained 
with me on his death-bed. I was his creditor for a 
month’s salary, and he wouldn’t write a line of my 
testimonial until I had first promised to forgive him 
the debt. Three days afterwards, he died, enjoying 
to the last the happiness of having overreached his 
shopman. ‘Aha!’ he whispered, when the doctor 
formally summoned me to take leave of him, ‘I got 
you cheap!’ — Was Ozias Midwinter’s stick as cruel 
as that? I think not Well! there I was, out on the 
world again, but surely with better prospects, this time. 
I had taught myself to read Latin, Greek, and German; 
and I had got my written character to speak for me. 
All useless! The doctor was quite right; I was not 
liked in the town. The lower order of the people 
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despujed me for selling my services to the miser, at the 
miser’s price. As for the better classes, I did with 
them (God knows how!) what I have always done with 
everybody, except Mr. Armadale — I produced a 
disagreeable impression at first sight; I couldn’t mend 
it afterwards; and there was an end of me in respect- 
able quarters. It is quite likely I might have spent 
all my savings^ my puny little golden offspring of two 
years’ miserable growth, hut for a school advertisement 
which I saw in a local paper. The heartlessly mean 
terms that were offered, encouraged me to apply; and 
I got the place. How I prospered in it, and what 
became of me next, there is no need to tell you. The 
thread of my story is all wound off; my vagabond life 
stands stripped of its mystery; and you know the worst 
of me at last.” 


A moment of silence followed those closing words. 
Midwinter rose from the window-seat, and came back 
to the table with the letter from Wildbad in his hand. 

“My father’s confession has told you who I am; 
and my own confession has told you what my life has 
been,” he said, addressing Mr. Brock, without taking 
the chair to which the rector pointed. “I promised to 
make a clean breast of it when I first asked leave to 
enter this room. Have I kept my word?” 

“It is impossible to doubt it,” replied Mr. Brock. 
“You have established your claim on my confidence 
and my sympathy. I should be insensible indeed if 
I could know what I now know of your childhood and 
your youth, and not feel something of Allan’s kindness 
for Allan’s friend.” 
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“Ttank you, sir,” said Midwinter, simply and 
gravely. 

He sat down opposite Mr. Brock at the table for 
the first time. 

“In a few hours you will have left this place,” he 
proceeded. “If I can help you to leave it with your 
mind at ease, I will. There is more to be said between 
us than we have said up to this time. My future re- 
lations with Mr. Armadale are still left undecided*, and 
the serious question raised by my father’s letter is a 
question which we have neither of us faced yet.” 

He paused and looked with a momentary impatience 
at the candle still burning on tbe table, in the morning 
light. The struggle to speak with composure, and to 
keep liis own feelings stoically out of view, was 
evidently growing harder and harder to himl. 

“It may possibly help your decision,” he went on, 
“if I tell you how I determined to act towards Mr. 
Armadale — in the matter of the similarity of our 
names — when I first read this letter, and when I had 
composed myself sufficiently to be able to think at 
all.” He stopped, and cast a second impatient look at 
the lighted candle. “Will you excuse the odd fancy 
of an odd man?” he asked, with a faint smile. “I want 
to put out the candle — I want to speak of the new 
subject, in the new light.” 

He extinguished the candle as he spoke, and let 
the first tenderness of the daylight flow uninterruptedly 
into the room. 

“I must once more ask your patience,” he resumed, 
“if I return for a moment to myself and my cir- 
cumstances. I have already told you that my step- 
&ither made an attempt to discover me some years after 
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I had turned my back on the Scotch school. He took 
that step out of no anxiety of his own, but simply as 
the agent of my father’s trustees. In the exercise of 
their discretion, they had sold the estates in Barbadoes 
(at the time of the emancipation of the slaves, and the 
ruin of West Indian property) for what the estates 
would fetch. Having invested the proceeds they were 
bound to set aside a sum for my yearly education. 
This responsibility obliged them to make the attempt 
to trace me — a fruitless attempt, as you already know. 
A little later (as I have been since informed) I was 
publicly addressed by an advertisement in the news 
papers — which I never saw. Later still, when I was 
twenty-one, a second advertisement appeared (which I 
did see) ofFex^ng a reward for evidence of my death. 
If I was alive, I had a right to my half share of the 
proceeds of the estates, on coming of age; if deadj the 
money reverted to my mother. I went to the lawyers, 
and heard from them what I have just told you. After 
some difficulty in proving my identity — and, after an, 
interview with my stepfather, and a message from my 
mother, which has hopelessly widened the old breach 
between us — my claim was allowed; and my money 
is now invested for me in the funds, under name 
that is really my own.” 

Mr. Brock drew eagerly nearer to the table. He 
saw the end now, to which the speaker was tending. 

“Twice a year,” Midwinter pursued, “I must sign 
my own name to get my own income. At all other 
times, and under all other circumstances, I may hide 
my identity under any name I please. As Ozias Mid- 
winter, Mr. Armadale first knew me — as Ozias Mid- 
winter he shall know me to the end of my days. Whatr* 
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ever maj be the result of this interview — whether I 
win your confidence or whether I lose it — of one 
thing you may fed sure. Your pupil shall never know 
the horrible searet which I have trusted to your keep- 
ing. This is no extraordinary resolution — for, as you 
know already, it costs me no sacrifice of feeling to 
keep my assumed name. There is nothing in my con- 
duct to praise — it comes naturally out of the grati- 
tude of a thankful man. Eeview the circumstances for 
yourself, sir; and set my own horror of revealing them 
to Mr. Armadale out of the question. If the story of 
the names is ever told, there can be no limiting it to 
the disclosure of my father’s crime; it must go 'back to 
the story of Mrs. Armadale’s marriage. I have heard 
her son talk of her; I know how he loves her memory. 
As God is my witness, he shall never love it less dearly 
through me!" 

Simply as the words were spoken, they touched the 
deepest sympathies in the rector’s nature: they took his 
thoughts back to Mrs. Armadale’s death-bed. There sat 
the man against whom she had ignorantly warned him, in 
her son’s interests — and that man, of his own free-will, 
had laid on himself the obligation of respecting her 
secret for her son’s sake! The memory of his own 
past efforts to destroy the very friendship out of which 
this resolution had sprung, rose, and reproached Mr.. 
Brock. He held out his hand to Midwinter for the first 
time. “In her name, and in her son’s name,” he said 
warmly, “I thank you.” 

Without replying. Midwinter spread the confession 
open before him on the table. 

“I think I have said all that it was my duty to 
say,” he began, “before we could approach the consi-* 
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deration of tHs letter. Whatever may have appeared 
strange in my conduct towards you and towards Mr. 
Armadale, may be now trusted to explain itself. You 
can easily imagine the natural curiosity and surprise 
that I must have felt (ignorant as 1 then was of the 
truth) when the sound of Mr. Armadale’s name first 
startled me as the echo of my own. You will readily 
understand that I only hesitated to tell him I was his 
namesake, because I hesitated to damage my position 
— in your estimation, if not in his — by confessing 
that 1 had come among you under an assumed name. 
And, after all that you have just heard of my vaga- 
bond life and my low associates, you will hardly 
wonder at the obstinate silence I maintained about 
myself, at a time when I did not feel the sense of re- 
sponsibility which my father’s confession has laid on 
me. We can return to these small personal explana- 
tions, if you wish it, at another time 5 they cannot be 
Buffered to keep us from the greater interests which we 
must settle before you leave this place. We may come 

now ” his voice faltered; and he suddenly turned 

his face towards the window, so as to hide it from the 
rector’s view. “We may come now,” he repeated, his 
hand trembling visibly as it held the page, “to the 
murder on board the timber-ship, and to the warning 
that has followed me from my father’s grave.” 

Softly — as if he feared they might reach Allan, 
sleeping in the neighbouring room — he read the last 
terrible words which the Scotchman’s pen had written 
at Wildbad, as they fell from his father’s lips. 

“Avoid the widow of the man I killed — if the 
widow still lives. Avoid the maid whose wicked hand 
smoothed the way to the marriage -r- if the maid is 
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Btill in her service. And, more than all, avoid the man 
who hears the same name as jour own. OflPend your 
best benefactor, if that benefactor’s influence has con- 
nected you one with the other. Desert the woman who 
loves you, if that woman is a link between you and 
him. Hide yourself from him, imder an assumed name. 
Put the mountains and the seas between you-, be un- 
grateful; be unforgiving; be all that is most repellent 
to your own gentler nature, rather than live under the 
same roof, and breathe the same air with that man. 
Never let the two Allan Armadales meet in this world; 
never, never, never!” 

After reading those sentences, he pushed the manu- 
script from him, without looking up. The fatal reserve 
which he had been in a fair way of conquering but a 
few minutes since, possessed itself of him once more. 
Again his eyes wandered; again his voice sank in tone. 
A stranger who had heard his story, and who saw him 
now, would have said, “His look is lurking, his manner 
is bad; he is, every inch of him, his father’s son.” 

“I have a question to ask you,” said Mr. Brock, 
breaking the silence between them, on his side. “Why 
liave you just read that passage in your father’s letter?” 

“To force me into telling you the truth,” was the 
answer. “You must know how much there is of my 
father in me, before you trust me to be Mr. Armadale’s 
friend. I got my letter yesterday, in the morning. 
Borne inner warning troubled me, and I went down on 
the sea-shore by myself, before I broke the seal. Do 
you believe the dead can come back to the world they 
once lived in? I believe my father came back in that 
bright morning light, through the glare of that broad 
sunshine and the roar of that joyful sea, and watched 
Armadale. /. 10 
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me while I read. When I got to the words that you 
have just heard, and when I knew that the very end 
which he had died dreading, was the end that had 
really come, I felt the horror that had crept over him 
in his last moments, creeping over me. I struggled 
against myself, as he would have had me struggle. I 
tried to he all that was most repellent to my own 
gentler nature; I tried to think pitilessly of putting the 
mountains and the seas between me and the man who 
bore my name. Hours passed before I could prevail 
on myself to go back and run the risk of meeting 
Allan Armadale in this house. When I did get back, 
and when he met me at night on the stairs, I thought 
I was looking him in the face as my father looked hia 
father in the face when the cabin door closed between 
them. Draw your own conclusions, sir. Say, if you 
like, that the inheritance of my father’s heathen belief 
in Fate is one of the inheritances he has left to me. I 
won’t dispute it; I won’t deny that all through yester- 
day hit superstition was my superstition. The night 
came before I could find my way to calmer and brighter 
thoughts. But I did find my way. You may set it 
down in my favour that 1 lifted myself at last above 
the influence of this horrible letter. Do you know what 
helped me?” 

“Did you reason with yourself?” 

“I can’t reason about what I feeL” 

“Did you quiet your mind by prayer?” 

“I was not fit to pray.” 

“And yet something guided you to the better feel- 
ing and the truer view?” 

“Something did.” 

“What wi^ it?” 
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“My love for Allan Armadale.” 

He cast a doubting, almost a timid, look at Mr, 
Brock as he gave that answer; and, siiddenly leaving 
the table, went back to the window-seat. 

“Have I no right to speak of him in that way?” 
he asked, keeping his face hidden from the rector. 
“Have I not known him long enough; have I [not done 
enough for him yet? Hememher what my experience 
of other men had been , when I first saw his hand held 
out to me; when I first heard his voice speaking to me 
in my sick room. What had I known of strangers’ 
hands all through my childhood? I had only known 
them as hands raised to threaten and to strike me. Hii 
hand put my pillow straight, and patted me oh the 
shoulder, and gave me my food and drink. What had 
I known of other men’s voices, whbn I was growing 
up to be a man myself? I had only known them as 
voices that jeered, voices that cursed, voices that whis- 
pered in comers with a vile distrust H.u voice said to 
me, ‘Cheer up, Midwinter! we’ll soon bring you round 
again. You’ll be strong enough in a week to go out 
for a drive with me in our Somersetshire lanes.’ Think 
of the gipsy’s stick;. think of the devils laughing at me 
when I went by their windows with my little dead dog 
in my arms; think of the master who cheated me of 
my month’s salary on his death-bed — and ask your 
own heart if the miserable wretch whom Allan Arma- 
dale has treated as his equal and his friend, has said 
too much in saying that he loves him? 1 do love him! 
It come out of me — I can’t keep it back. I love 
the very ground he treads on! I would give my life — 
yes, the life that is precious to me ntow, because his 

10 * 
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kindness has made it a happy one — I tell you I Mronld 
give my life ” 

The next words died away on his lips ; the hysteri- 
cal passion rose, and conquered him. He stretched out 
one of his hands with a wild gesture of entreaty to Mr. 
Brock; his head sank on the window-sill, and he burst 
into tears. 

Even then, the hard discipline of the man’s life 
asserted itself. He expected no sympathy; he counted 
on no merciful human respect for human weakness. 
The cruel necessity of self-suppression was present to 
his mind, while the tears were pouring over his cheeks. 
“Give me a minute,” he said, faintly. “I’ll fight it 
down in a minute; I won’t distress you in this way 
again.” 

True to his resolution, in a minute he had fought 
it down. In a minute more he was able to speak 
calmly. 

“We will get back, sir, to those better thoughts 
which have brought me from my room to yours,” he 
resumed. “I can only repeat that I should never have 
tom myself from the hold which this letter fastened on 
me, if I had not loved Allan Armadale with all that 
I have in me of a brother’s love. I said to myself, ‘If 
the thought of leaving him breaks my heart, the thought 
of leaving him is wrong!’ That was some hours since 
— and I am in the same mind still. X can’t believe — 
I won’t believe — that a friendship which has grown 
out of nothing but kindness on one side, and nothing 
hut gratitude on the other, is destined to lead to an 
evil end. Judge, you who are a clergyman, between 
the dead father, whose word is in these pages, and. the > 
living son, whose word is now on his lips! Whai is it 
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;appointed me to do — now that I am breathing the 
same air, and living under the same roof with the son 
of the man . whom my father killed — to perpetuate 
my father’s crime by mortally injuring him? or to 
atone for my father’s crime by giving him the devotion 
of my whole life? The last of those two faiths is my 
faith — and shall be my faith, happen what may. In 
the strength of that better conviction , I have come here 
to trust you with my father’s secret, and to confess tlie 
wretched story of my own life In the strength of that 
better conviction, I can face you resolutely with the 
one plain question, which marks the one plain end of 
all that I have come here to say. Your pupil stands 
at the starting-point of his new career, in a position 
singularly friendless; his one great need is a companion 
of his own age on whom he can rely. The time has 
come, sir, to decide whether I am to be that companion 
or not. After all you have heard of Ozias Midwinter, 
tell me plainly, will you trust him to be Allan Arma- 
dale’s friend?” 

, Mr. Brock met that fearlessly frank question by a 
fearless frankness on his side. 

“I believe you love Allan,” he said; “and I be- 
lieve you have spoken the truth. A man who has 
produced that impression on me, is a man whom I am 
bound to trust. I trust you.” 

Midwinter started to his feet — his dark face flush- 
ing deep; his eyes fixed brightly and steadily, at last, 
on the rector’s face. “A light!” he exclaimed, tearing 
the pages of his father’s letter, one by one, from the 
fastening that held them. “Let us destroy, the last 
link that holds us to the horrible past! Let us see this 
confession a heap of ashes before we part!” 
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“Wait!” said Mr. Brock. “Before you bum it, 
there is a reason for looking at it once more.” 

The parted leaves of the manuscript dropped from 
Midwinter’s hands. Mr. Brock took them up, and 
sorted them carefully until he found the last page. 

“I view your father’s superstition as you view it,” 
said the rector. “But there is a warning given you 
here, which you will do well (for Allan’s sake, and for 
your own sake,) not to neglect. The last link with 
the past will not he destroyed when you have burnt 
these pages. One of the actors in this story of treachery 
and murder is not dead yet. Read those words.” 

He pushed the page across the table, with his finger 
on one sentence. Midwinter’s agitation misled him. He 
mistook the indication, and read, “Avoid the widow of 
the man I killed — if the widow still lives.” 

“Not that sentence,” said the rector. “The next.” 
Midwinter read it: “Avoid the maid whose wicked 
hand smoothed the way to the marriage — if the maid 
is still in her service.” 

“ The maid and the mistress parted,” said Mr. Brock, 
“at the./time of the mistress’s marriage. The maid and 
the mistress met again at Mrs. Armadale’s residence in 
Somersetshire, last year. I myself met the woman in 
the village, and I myself know that her visit hastened 
Mrs. Armadale’s death. Wait a little, and compose 
yourself; I see I have startled you.” 

He waited as he was bid, his colour fading away 
to a grey paleness, and the light in his clear brown 
eyes dying out slowly. What the rector had said had 
produced no transient impression on him; there was 
more than doubt, there was alarm in his face, as he 
sat lost in his own thoughts. Was the struggle of the 
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past niglit renewing itself already? Did he feel the 
horror of his hereditary superstition creeping over him 
again? 

“Can you put me on my' guard against her?” he 
asked, after a long interval of silence. “Can you tell 
me her name?” 

“I can only tell you what Mrs. Armadale told me,” 
answered Mr. Brock. “The woman acknowledged hav- 
ing been married in the long interval since she and her 
mistress had last met. But not a word more escaped 
her about her past life. She came to Mrs. Armadale 
to ask for money, under a plea of distress. She got 
the money, and she left the house, positively refusing, 
when the question was put to her, to mention her mar- 
ried name.” 

“You saw her yourself in the village. What was 
she like?” 

“She kept her veil down. I can’t tell you.” 

“You can tell me what you ddd see?” 

“Certainly. I saw, as she approached me, that she 
moved very gracefully, that she had a beautiful figure, 
and that she was a little over the middle height. I 
noticed, when she asked me the way to Mrs. Arma- 
dale’s house, that her manner was the manner of a 
lady, and that the tone of her voice was remarkably 
soft and winning. Lastly, I remembered afterwards, 
that she wore a thick black veil, a black bonnet, a 
black silk dress, and a red Paisley shawl. I feel all ‘ 
the importance of your possessing some better means 
of identifying her than I can give you. But un- 
happily ” 

He stopped. Midwinter was leaning eagerly across , 
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the table, and Midwinter’s band was laid suddenly on 
bis arm. 

“Is it possible that you know the woman?” asked 
Mr. Brock, surprised at the sudden change in his 
manner. 

“No.” 

“What have I said, then, that has startled you 
so . . 

“Do you remember the woman who threw herself 
from the river steamer?” asked the other — “the 
woman who caused that succession of deaths, which 
opened Allan Armadale’s way to the Thoipe- Ambrose 
estate?” 

“I remember the description of her in the police 
report,” answered the rector. 

^'‘That woman,” pursued Midwinter, “moved grace- 
fully, and had a beautiful figure. That woman wore a 
black veil, a, black bonnet, a black silk gown, and a 
red Paisley shawd — ” He stopped i released liis hold 
of Mr. Brock’s arm, and abruptly resumed his chair. 
“Can it be the same?” he said to himself, in a whisper. 
“Zs there a fatality that follows men in the dark? And 
is it following u% in that woman’s footsteps?” 

If the conjecture was right, the one event in the 
past which had appeared to be entirely disconnected 
with the events that had preceded it, was, on the con- 
trary, the one missing link which made the chain com- 
plete. Mr. Brock’s comfortable common sense in- 
stinctively denied that startling conclusion. He looked 
at Midwinter with a compassionate smile. 

“My young friend,” he said kindly, “have you 
cleared your mind of all superstition as completely 
as you think? Is what you have just said worthy 
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of the better resolution at which you arrived last 
night?” 

Midwinter’s head drooped on his breast*, the colour 
rushed back over his face: he sighed bitterly. 

“You are beginning to doubt my sincerity,” he said. 
“I can’t blame you.” 

“I believe in your sincerity as firmly as ever,” 
answered Mr. Brock. “I only doubt whether you have 
fortified the weak places in your nature as strongly as 
you yourself suppose. Many a man has lost the battle 
against himself far oftener than you have lost it yet, 
and has nevertheless won his victory in the end. I 
don’t blame you, I don’t distrust you. I only uotice 
what has happened, to put you on your guard against 
yourself. Come! come! Let your own better sense help 
you; and you will agree with me, that there is really 
no evidence to justify the suspicion that the woman 
whom I met in Somersetshire, and the woman who at- 
tempted suicide in London, are one and the same. 
Need an old man, like me, remind a young man, like 
you, that tliere are thousands of women in England, 
with beautiful figures — thousands of women who are 
quietly dressed in black silk gowns and red Paisley 
shawls?” 

Midwinter caught eagerly at the suggestion; too 
eagerly, as it might have occurred to a harder critic on 
humanity than Mr. Brock. 

“You are quite right, sir,” he said, “and I am quite 
wrong. Tens of thousands of women answer the de- 
scription, as you say. I have been wasting time on 
my own idle fancies, when I ought to have been care- 
fully gathering up facts. If this woman ever attempts 
to find her way to Allan, I must be prepared to stop 
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her.” He began searching restlessly among the manu- 
script leaves scattered about the table, paused over one 
of the pages, and examined it attentively. “This helps 
me to something positive,” he went on; “this helps me 
to a knowledge of her age. She was twelve at the 
time of Mrs. Armadale’s marriage; add a year, and 
bring her to thirteen; add Allan’s age (twenty-two), 
and we make her a woman of five-and-thirty at the 
present time. I know her age; and I know that she 
has her own reasons for being silent about her married 
life. This is something gained at the outset, and it 
may lead, in time, to something more.” He looked up 
brightly again at Mr. Brock. “Am I in the right way 
now, sir? Am I doing my best to profit by the caution 
which you have kindly given me?” 

“You are vindicating your own better sense,” an- 
swered the rector, encouraging him to trample down 
his own imagination, with an Englishman’s ready 
distrust of the noblest of the human faculties. “You 
are paving the way for your own happier life.” 

“Am I?” said the other, thoughtfully. 

He searched among the papers once more, and 
stopped at another of the scattered pages. 

“The Shipl” he exclaimed suddenly, his colour 
changing again, and his manner altering on the in- 
stant. 

“What ship?” asked the rector. 

“The ship in which the deed was done,” Midwinter 
answered, with the first signs of impatience that he 
had shown yet. “The ship in which my father’s mur- 
derous hand turned the lock of the cabin door.” 

“What of it?” said Mr. Brock. 

He appeared not to hear the question; his eyes 
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remained fixed intently on the page that he was 
reading. 

“A French vessel, employed in the timber-trade,” 
he said, still speaking to himself, “a French vessel, 
named La Grace de Lieu. If my father’s belief had 
been the right belief — if the Fatality had been fol- 
lowing me, step by step, firom my father’s grave — in 
one or other of my voyages, I should have fallen in 
with that ship.” He looked up again at Mr. Brock. 
“I am quite sure about it now,” he said. “Those women 
are two — and not one.” 

Mr. Brook shook his head. 

“I am glad you have come to that conclusion,” he 
said. “But I wish you had reached it in some other 
way.” 

Midwinter started passionately to his feet, and 
seizing on the pages of the manuscript with both hands, 
flung them into the empty fire-place. 

“For God’s sake, let me bum it!” he exclaimed. 
“As long as there is a page left, I shall read it. And, 
as long as I read it, my father gets the better of me, 
in spite of myself!” 

Mr. Brock pointed to the match-box. In another 
moment, the confession was in flames. When the fire 
had consumed the last morsel of paper. Midwinter drew 
a deep breath of relief. 

“I may say, like Macbeth: ‘Why, so, being gone, 
I am a man again!’” he broke out with a feverish 
gaiety. “You look fatigued, sir; and no wonder,” he 
added in a lower tone. “I have kept you too long 
from your rest — I will keep you no longer. Depend on 
my remembering what you have told me; depend oh 
my standing between Allan and any enemy, man or 
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woman, who comes near him. Thank you, Mr. Brock; 
a thousand thousand times, thank youl I came into 
this room the most wretched of living men ; I can leave 
it now as happy as the birds that are singing out- 
side! 

As he turned to the door, the rays of the rising 
sun streamed through the window, and touched the 
heap of ashes lying black in the black fire-place. The 
sensitive imagination of Midwinter kindled instantly at 
the sight. 

“Look!” he said, joyously. “The promise of the 
Future shining over the ashes of the Past!” 

An inexplicable pity for the man, at the moment 
of his life when he needed pity least, stole over the . 
rector’s heart, when the door had closed, and he was 
left by himself again. 

“Poor fellow!” he said, with an uneasy surprise 
at his own compassionate impulse. “Poor fellow!” 

CHAPTER III. 

Day and Night. 

The morning hours had passed; the noon had come 
and gone; and Mr. Brock had started on the first stage 
of his journey home. 

After parting from the rector in Douglas Harbour, 
the two young men had returned to Castletown, and 
had there separated at the hotel door, — Allan walking 
down to the waterside to look after his yacht, and 
Midwinter entering the house, to get the rest that he 
needed after a sleepless night. 

He darkened his room; he closed his eyes — but 
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ijo sleep came to him. On this first day of the rector’s 
absence, his sensitive nature extravagantly exaggerated 
the responsibility which he now held in trust for Mr. 
Brock. A nervous dread of leaving Allan by himself, 
even for a few hours only, kept him waking and doubt- 
ing until it became a relief, rather tlian a hardship, to 
rise fii’om the bed again, and following in Allan’s foot- 
steps, to take the way to the waterside which led to 
the yacht. 

The repairs of the little vessel were nearly com- 
pleted. It was a breezy, cheerful day; the land was 
bright, the water was blue, the quick waves leapt 
crisply in the sunshine, the men were singing at their 
work. Descending to the cabin. Midwinter discovered 
his friend busily occupied in attempting to set the 
place to rights. Habitually the least systematic of 
mortals, Allan now and then awoke to an overwhelm- 
ing sense of the advantages of order — and on such 
occasions a perfect frenzy of tidiness possessed him. 
He was down on his knees, hotly and wildly at work, 
when Midwinter looked in on him; and was fast re- 
ducing the neat little world of the cabin to its original 
elements of chaos, with a misdirected energy wonderful 
to see. 

“Here’s a mess!’’ said Allan, rising composedly on 
the horizon of his own accumulated litter. “Do you 
know, my dear fellow, I begin to wish I had let well 
^one.” 

Midwinter smiled, and came to his friend’s assis- 
tance with the natural neat-handedness of a sailor. 

The first object that he encountered was Allan’s 
dressing-case, turned upside down, with half the con- 
Unts scattered on the floor, and with a duster and 
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a hearth-broom lying among them. Eeplacing the 
varions objects which formed the furniture of the dress- 
ing-case, one by one, Midwinter lighted unexpectedly 
on a miniature portrait, of the old-fashioned oval form, 
primly framed in a setting of small diamonds. 

“You don’t seem to set much value on this,” he 
said. “What is it?” 

Allan bent over him, and looked at the miniature. 

“It belonged to my mother,” he answered; “and I 
set the greatest value on it. It is a portrait of my 
father.” 

Midwinter put the miniature abruptly into Allan’s 
hands, and withdrew to the opposite side of the cabin. 

“You know best where the things ought to be put 
in your own dressing-case,” he said, keeping his back 
turned on Allan. “I’ll make the place tidy on this 
side of the cabin, and you shall make the place tidy 
on the other.” 

He began setting in order the litter scattered about 
him on the cabin table and on the floor. But it 
seemed as if fate had decided that his friend’s personal 
possessions should fall into his hands that morning, 
employ them where he might. One among the first’ 
objects which he took up was Allan’s tobacco-jar, with 
the stopper missing, and with a letter (which appeared 
by the bulk of it to contain enclosures) crumpled into 
the mouth of the jar in the stopper’s place. 

“Did you know that you had put this there?” he 
asked. “Is the letter of any importance?” 

Allan recognized it instantly. It was the first of the 
little series of letters which had followed the cruising 
party to the Isle of Man — the letter which young 
Armadale had briefly referred to as bringing him “more 
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worries from those everlasting lawyers,” and had then 
dismissed from further notice as recklessly as usual. 

“This is what comes of being particulary careful,” 
said Allan; “here is an instance of my extreme 
thoughtfrilness. You may not think it, but I put the 
letter there on purpose. Every time I went to the jar, 
you know, I was sure to see the letter; and every time 
I saw the letter, I was sure to say to myself, ‘This 
must be answered.’ There’s nothing to laugh at; it 
was a perfectly sensible arrangement — if I could 
only have remembered where I put the jar. Suppose 
I tie a knot in my pocket-handkerchief this time? You 
have a wnnderful memory, my dear fellow. Perhaps 
you’ll remind me in the course of the day, in case I 
forget the knot next.” 

Midwinter saw his first chance, since Mr. Brock’s 
departure, of usefully filling Mr. Brock’s place. 

• “Here is your writing-case,” he said; “why not 
answer the letter at once? If you put it away again, 
you may forget it again.” 

“Very true,” returned Allan. “But the worst of 
it is, I can’t quite make up my mind what answer to 
write. I want a word of advice. Come and sit down 
here, and I’ll tell you all about it.” 

With his loud boyish laugh — echoed by Mid- 
winter, who caught the infection of his gaiety — he 
swept a heap of miscellaneous encumbrances off the 
cabin sofa, and made room for his friend and himself 
to take their places. In the high flow of youthful 
spirits, the two sat down to their trifling con^tation 
over a letter lost in a tobacco-jar. It was a memorable 
moment to both of them, lightly ak they thought of it 
at the time. Before they had risen again from their 
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places, they had taken the first irrevocable step to- 
gether on the dark and tortuous road of their ^tnre 
lives. 

Reduced to plain facts, the question on which Allan 
now required his. friend’s advice, may be stated as 
follows: — 

While the various arrangements connected with the 
succession to Thorpe-Ambrose were in progress of 
settlement, and while the new possessor of the estate 
was still in London, a question had necessarily arisen 
relating to the person who should be appointed to 
manage the property. The steward employed by the 
Blanchard family had written, without loss of time, to 
offer his services. Although a perfectly competent and 
trustworthy man, he failed to find favour in the eyes 
of the new proprietor. Acting, as usual, on his ^t 
impulses, and resolved, at all hazards, to install Mid- 
'vvinter as a permanent inmate at Thorpe-Ambrose, Allan 
had determined that the steward’s place was the place 
exactly fitted for his friend — for the simple reason 
that it would necessarily oblige his friend to live with 
him on the estate. He had accordingly written to 
decline the proposal made to him, without consulting 
Mr. Brock, whose disapproval he had good reason to 
fear; and without telling Midwinter, who would pro- 
bably (if a chance were allowed him of choosing) have 
declined taking a situation which his previous training 
had by no means fitted him to fill. 

Further correspondence had followed this decision, 
and had raised two new difficulties which looked a 
little embarrassing on the face of them,* but which 
Allan, with the assistance of his lawyers, easily con- 
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trived to tolvd. The first difficulty, of elamining the 
outgoing Steward’s hooks, was settled by sending, a 
professional accountant to Thorpe- Ambrose; and the 
second difficulty, of putting the steward’s empty cottage 
to some profitable use (Allan’s plans for his friend 
comprehending Midwinter’s residence under his own 
roof), was met by placing the cottage on the list of an 
active house-agent in the neighbouring county town. 
In this state the arrangements had been left when 
Allan quitted London. He had heard and thought 
nothing more of the matter, until a letter from his 
lawyers had followed him to the Isle of Man — 
enclosing two proposals to occupy the cottage — both 
received on the same day — and requesting to hear, 
at his earliest convenience which of the two he was 
prepared to accept. 

Finding himself, after having conveniently forgotten 
the subject for some days past, placed face to face once 
more with the necessity for decision, Allan now put 
the two proposals into his friend’s hands, and, after a 
rambling explanation of the circumstances of the case, 
requested to be favoured with a word of advice. In- 
stead of examining the proposals. Midwinter uncere- 
moniously put them aside, and asked the two very 
natural and very awkward questions of who the new 
steward was to be, and why he was to live in Allan’s 
house? 

“m tell you who, and I’ll tell you why, when we 
get to Thorpe-Ambrose,” said Allan. “In the mean- 
time we’ll call the steward X. T. Z. , and we’ll say he 
lives with me, because I’m devilish sharp, and I mean 
to ke^ him under my own eye. You needn’t look sur- 
prised. I know the man thoroughly well; he requires 
Armadalp. I. 11 • 
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a good deal of maaagement If I offered him thd 
steward’s place beforehand, his modesty wonld get in 
his way, and he would say — ‘No.’ If I pitch him 
into it neck and crop, without a word of warning and 
with nobody at hand to relieve him of the situation, 
he’ll have nothing for it but to consult my interests, 
and say — ‘Yes.’ X. Y. Z. is not at all a bad fellow, 
I can tell you. You’ll see him when we go to Thorpft- 
Ambrose; and I rather think you and he will get on 
uncommonly well together.” 

The humorous twinkle in Allan’s eye, the sly signi- 
ficance in Allan’s voice, would have betrayed his secret 
to a prosperous man. Midwinter was as far &om sus- 
pecting it as the carpenters who were at work above 
them on the deck of the yacht. 

“Is there no steward now on the estate?” he asked, 
his face showing plainly that he was far from feeling 
satisfied with Allan’s answer. “Is the business neglected 
all this time?” 

“Nothing of the sortl” returned Allan. “The busi- 
ness is going with ‘a wet sheet and a flowing sail, and 
a wind that follows free.’ I’m not joking — I’m only 
metaphorical. A regular accountant has poked his nose 
into the books, and a steady-going lawyer’s clerk 
attends at the office once a week. That doesn’t look 
like neglect, does it? Leave the new steward alone for 
the present, and just tell me which of those two tenants 
you would take, if you were in my place.” 

Midwinter opened the proposals, and read them, 
attentively. 

The first proposal was from no less a person than 
the solicitor at Thorpe-Ambrose, who had first informed. 
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Allan at Paris of the large fortune that had fallen into 
his hands. This gentleman wrote personally, to say 
that he had long admired the cottage, which was 
charmingly situated within the limits of the Thorpe- 
Ambrose grounds. He was a bachelor, of studious 
habits, desirous of retiring to a country seclusion after 
the wear and tear of his business hours; and he ven- 
tured to say that Mr. Armadale, in accepting him as a 
tenant, might count on securing an unobtrusive neigh- 
bour, and on putting the cottage into responsible and 
careful hands. 

The second proposal came through the house-agent, 
and proceeded from a total stranger. The tenant who 
offered for the cottage, in this case, was a retired officer 
in the army — ; one Major Milroy. His family merely 
consisted of an invalid wife and an only child — a 
young lady. His references were unexceptionable; and 
he, too, was especially anxious to secure the cottage, 
as the perfect quiet of the situation was exactly what 
was required by Mrs. Milroy in her feeble state of 
health. 

“Weill which profession shall I favour?” asked 
Allan. “The army or the law?” 

“There seems to me to be no doubt about it,” said 
Midwinter. “The lawyer has been already in corre- 
spondence with you; and the lawyer’s claim is, there- 
fore, the claim to be preferred.” 

“I knew you would say that. In all the thousands 
of times I have asked other people for advice, I never 
yet got the advice I wanted. Here’s this business of 
letting the cottage as an instance. I’m all on the other 
side myself. I want to have the major.” 

11 * 
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“Why?” 

Young Armadale laid his forefinger on that part of 
the agent’s letter which enumerated Major Milroy’s 
family, and which contained the three words — “a 
young lady.” 

“A bachelor of studious habits walking about my 
grounds,” said Allan, “is not an interesting object; a 
young lady is. I have not the least doubt Miss Milroy 
is a charming girl. Ozias Midwinter of the serious 
countenance! think of her pretty muslin dress flitting 
about among your trees and committing trespasses on 
your property; think of her adorable feet trotting into 
your fruit-garden, and her delicious fresh lips kissing 
your ripe peaches; think of her dimpled hands among 
your early violets, and her little cream-coloured nose 
buried in your blush-roses. What does the studious 
bachelor offer me, in exchange for the loss of all this? 
Ho offers me a rheumatic brown object in gaiters and 
a wig. No! no! Justice is good, my dear friend; but, 
believe me. Miss Milroy is better.” 

“Can you be serious about any mortal thing, 
Allan?” 

“ni try to be, if you like. I know I ought to 
take the lawyer; but what can 1 do if the major’s 
daughter keeps running in my head?” ' 

Midwinter returned resolutely to the just and the 
sensible view of the matter, and pressed it on his 
friend’s attention with all the persuasion of which he 
was master. After listening with exemplary patience 
until he had done, Allan swept a supplementary ac- 
cumuladon of litter off the cabin table, and produced 
from his widstcoat-pocket a half-crown coin. 
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‘Tve got an entirely new idea,” lie said. “Let’s 
leave it to chance.” 

The absurdity of the proposid — as coming from 
a landlord — was irresistible. Midwinter’s gravity 
deserted him. 

“I’ll spin,” continued Allan, “and yon shall call 
We must give precedence to the army, of course; so 
we’ll say Heads, the major; Tails, the lawyer. One 
spin to decide. Now, then, look out!” 

He spun the half-crown on the cabin table. 

“ Tails 1” cried Midwinter, humouring what he be- 
lieved to be one of Allan’s boyish jokes. 

The coin fell on the table with the Head upper- 
most 

“You don’t mean to say you are really in earnest!” 
said Midwinter, as the other opened his writing-case 
and dipped his pen in the ink. 

“Oh, but I am, though!” replied Allan. “Chance 
is on my side, and Miss Milroy’s; and you’re outvoted, 
two to one. It’s no use arguing. The major has fallen 
uppermost, and the major shall have the cottage. I 
won’t leave it to the lawyers — they’ll only be worrying 
me with more letters; I’ll write myself.” 

He wrote his answers to the two proposals, literally 
in two minutes. One to the house-agent: “Dear sir, I 
accept Major Milroy’s offer; let him come in when he 
pleases. Yours truly, Allan Armadale.” And one 
to the lawyer: “Dear sir, I regret that eireumstances 
prevent me from accepting your proposal Yours 
truly, &C. &c. “People make a ftiss about letter- 
writing,” Allan remarked, when he had done. “/ find 
it easy enough.” 
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' He wrote the addresses on his two notes, and 
stamped them for the post, whistling gaily. While he 
had been writing, he had not noticed how his friend 
was occupied. When he had done, it struck him that 
a sudden silence had fallen on the cabin; and, looking 
up, he observed that Midwinter’s whole attention was 
strangely concentrated on the half-crown as it lay head 
uppermost on the table. Allan suspended his whistling 
in astonishment 

“What on earth are you doing?” he asked. 

“I was only wondering,” replied Midwinter. 

“What about?” persisted Allan. 

“I was wondering,” said the other, handing him 
back the half-crown, “whether there is such a thing as 
chance.” 


Half-an-hour later, the two notes were posted; and 
Allan, whose close superintendence of the repairs of 
the yacht had hitherto allowed him but little leisure- 
time on shore, had proposed to wile away the idle 
hours by taking a walk in Castletown. Even Mid- 
winter’s nervous anxiety to deserve Mr. Brock’s con- 
fidence in him, could detect nothing objectionable in 
this harmless proposal, and the young men set forth 
together to see what they could make of the metropolis 
of the. Isle of Man. 

It is doubtful if there is a place on the habitable 
globe which, regarded as a sight-seeing investment 
offering itself to the spare attention of strangers, yields 
so small a per-centage of interest in return, as Castle- 
town. Beginning with the waterside, there was an 
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inner harbonr to see, with a drawbridge to let vessels 
through; im outer harbour, ending in a dwarf light- 
house; a view of a flat coast to the right, and a' view 
of a flat coast to the left. In the central solitudes of 
the city, there was a squat grey building called “the 
castle;” also a memorial pillar dedicated to one Go- ' 
vemor Smelt, with a flat top for a statue, and no statue 
standing on it; also a barrack, holding the half com- 
pany of soldiers allotted to the island, and exhibiting 
one spirit-broken sentry at its lonely door. The pre- 
valent colour of the town was faint grey. The few 
shops open were parted at frequent intervals by other 
shops closed and deserted in despair. The weary 
lounging of boatmen on shore was trebly weary here; 
the youth of the district smoked together in speechless 
depression under the lee of a dead wall; the ragged 
children said mechanically, “Give us a penny,” and 
before the charitable hand could search the merciful 
pocket, lapsed away again in misanthropic doubt of 
the human nature they addressed. The silence of the 
grave overflowed the churchyard, and filled this miser- 
able town. But one edifice, prosperous to look at, 
rose consolatory in the desolation of these dreadful 
streets. Frequented by the students of the neigh- 
bouring “College of King William,” this building was ^ 
naturally dedicated to the uses of a pastrycook’s shop. 
Here, at least (viewed through the friendly medium of 
the window), there was something going on for a 
stranger to see; for here, on high stools, the pupils of 
the college sat, with swinging legs and slowly-moving 
jaws, and, hushed in the horrid stillness of Castle- 
town, gorged their pastry gravely, in an atmosphere 
of awful silence. 
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“Hang me if I can look any longer at the boyg 
and the tarts 1” said Allan, dragging his hriend away 
from the pastrycook’s shop. “Let’s try if we can’t find 
something else to amuse ns in the next street.” 

The first amusing object which the next street pre- 
sented was a carver-and-gilder’s shop, expiring feebly 
in the last stage of commercial decay. The counter 
inside displayed nothing to view but the recumbent 
head of a boy, peacefully asleep in the unbroken soli- 
tude of the place. In the window were exhibited to 
the passing stranger three forlorn little fly-spotted 
frames*, a small posting-bill, dusty with long-continued 
neglect, announcing that the premises were to let; and 
one coloured print, the last of a series illustrating the 
horrors of drunkenness, on the fiercest temperance 
principles. The composition — representing an empty 
‘bottle of gin, an immensely spacious garre*, a perpen- 
dicular Scripture-reader, and a horiaontal expiring 
family — appealed to public favour, under the entirely 
unobjectionable title of The Hand of Death. Allan’s 
resolution to extract amusement from CJastletown by 
main force had resisted a great deal, but it failed him 
at this stage of the investigations. He suggested try- 
ing an excursion to some other place. Midwinter rea- 
dily agreeing, they went back to the hotel to make in- 
quiries. 

Thanks to the mixed influence of Allan’s ready 
gift of familiarity, and total want of method in putting 
his questions, a perfect deluge of information flowed 
in on die two strangers, relating to every subject but 
the subject which had actually brought them to the 
hotel. They made various interesting discoveries in 
connection with the laws and constitution of the Isle 
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of Man, and the manners and customs of the natives. 
To Allan's delight, the Manxmen spoke of England as 
of a well-known adjacent island, situated at a certain 
distance from the central empire of the Isle of Man. 
It was farther revealed to the two Englishmen that 
this happy little nation rejoiced in laws of its own, 
publicly proclaimed once a year by the governor and 
the two head-judges, grouped together on the top of 
an ancient mound, in fancy costumes appropriate to 
the occasion. Possessing this enviable institution, the 
island added to it the inestimable blessing of a local 
parliament, called the House of Keys, an assembly far 
in advance of the other parliament belonging to the 
neighbouring island, in this respect — that the members 
dispensed with the people, and solemnly elected each 
other. With these, and many more local particulars, 
extracted from all sorts and conditions of men, in and 
about the hotel, Allan wiled away the weary time in 
his own essentially desultory manner, until the gossip 
died out of itself, and Midwinter (who had been speak- 
ing apart with the landlord) quietly recalled him to 
the matter in hand. The finest coast scenery in the 
island was said to be to the westward and the south- 
ward, and there was a fishing town in those regions 
called Port St Mary, with an hotel at which travellers 
could sleep. If Allan’s impressions of Castletown still 
inclined him to try an excursion to some other place, 
he had only to say so, and a carriage would be pro- 
duced immediately. Allan jumped at the proposal, and 
in ten minutes more, he and Mdwinter were on their 
way to the western wilds of the island. 

With trifling inddents, the day of Mr. Brock’s de- 
parture had worn on thus fur. With trifling incidents, 
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in wTiicli not even Midwinter’s nervous watcliAilness 
could see anything to distrust, it was still to proceed, 
until the night came — a night which one at least of 
the two companions was destined to remember to the 
end of his life. 

Before the travellers had advanced two miles on 
their road, an accident happened. The horse fell, and 
the driver reported that the animal had seriously in- 
jured liimself. There was no alternative but to send 
for another carriage to CastletoAvn, or to get on to 
Port St. Mary on foot. 

Deciding to walk, Midwinter and Allan had not 
gone far before they were overtaken by a gentleman 
driving alone in an open chaise. He civilly introduced 
himself as a medical man, living close to Port St. Mary, 
and offered seats in his carriage. Always ready to 
make new acquaintances, Allan at once accepted the 
proposal. He and the doctor (whose name was ascer- 
tained to be Hawbury) became friendly and familiar 
before they had been five minutes in the chaise together; 
MidAvinter sitting behind them, reserved and silent, on 
the back seat. They separated just outside Port St. 
Mary, before Mr. Hawbury’s house, Allan boisterously 
admiring the doctor’s neat French windows, arid pretty 
flower-garden and lawn; and wringing his hand at part- 
ing, as if they had known each other from boyhood 
upwards. Arrived in Port St. Mary, the two friends 
found themselves in a second Castletown on a smaller 
scale. But the country round, wild, open, and hilly, 
deserved its reputation. A walk brought them well 
enough on with the day — still the harmless , idle day 
that it had been from the first — to see the evening 
near at hand. After waiting a little to admire the sun, 
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setting grandly over hill, and heath, and crag, and 
talking, while they waited, of Mr. Brock and his long 
journey home — they returned to the hotel to order 
their early supper. Nearer and nearer, the night, and 
the adventure which the night was to bring with it, 
came to the two friends; and still the only incidents 
that happened were incidents to he laughed at, if they 
were noticed at all. The supper was badly cooked; 
the waiting-maid was impenetrably stupid; the old- 
fashioned bell-rope in the coffee-room h^ come down 
in Allan's hands, and striking in its descent a painted 
china shepherdess on the chimney-piece, had laid the 
figure in fragments on the floor. Events as trifling as 
these were still the only events that had happened, when 
the twilight faded, and the lighted candles were brought 
into the room. 

Finding Midwinter, after the double fatigue of a 
sleepless night and a restless day, but little inclined 
for conversation, Allan left Iiim resting on the sofa, 
and lounged into the passage of the hotel, on the chance 
of discovering somebody to talk to. Here, another of 
the trivial incidents of the day brought Allan and Mr. 
Hawbury together again, and helped — whether hap- 
pily, or not, yet remained to be seen — to strengthen 
the acquaintance between them on either side. 

The “bar” of the hotel was situated at one end of 
the passage; and the landlady was in attendance there, 
mixing a glass of liquor for the doctor, who had just 
looked in for a little gossip. On Allan’s asking per- 
mission to make a third in the drinking and the gossip- 
ing, Mr. Hawbury civilly handed him the glass which 
the landlady had just filled. It contained cold brandy- 
and-water. A marked change in Allan’s face, as he 
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suddeiJy drew back and asked for whisky instead, 
caught the doctor's medical eye. case of nervous 
antipathy,' ’ said Mr. Hawbury, quietly taking the glass 
away again. The remark obliged Allan to acknow- 
ledge that he had an insurmountable loathing (which 
he was foolish enough to be a little ashamed of men- 
tioning) to the smell and taste of brandy. No matter 
with what diluting liquid the spirit was mixed, the 
presence of it — instantly detected by his organs of 
taste and smell — turned him sick and faint, if the 
drink touched his lips. Starting from this personal 
confession, the talk tunied on antipathies in general; 
and the doctor acknowledged, on his side, that he took 
a professional interest in the subject, and that he pos- 
sessed a collection of carious cases at home, which his 
new acquaintance was welcome to look at, if Allan had 
nothing else to do that evening, and if he would call, 
when the medical woric of the day was over, in an 
hour's time. 

Cordially accepting the invitation (which was ex- 
tended to Midwinter also, if he cared to profit by it), 
Allan returned to the coffee-room to look after his 
friend. Half asleep and half awake. Midwinter was 
still stretched on the sofa, with the local newspaper 
just dropping out of his languid haxid. 

“I heard your voice in the passage," he said 
drowsily. “Who were you talking to?" 

“The doctor," replied Allan. “I am going to smoke 
a cigar with him, in an hour’s time. Will you come 
too?" 

Midwinter assented with a weary sigh. Always 
shyly unwilling to make new acquaintmaees, fatigue in- 
creased the reluctance he now felt to become Mr. Haw- 
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buiy’s guest. As matters stood, however, there was 
no alternative but to go — for, with Allan’s constitu- 
tional imprudence, there was no safely trusting him 
alone anywhere, and more especially in a stranger’s 
house. Mr. Brock would certainly not have left his 
pupil to visit the doctor alone; and Midwinter was still 
nervously conscious that he occupied Mr. Brock’s place. 

“What shall we do till it’s time to go?” asked 
Allan, looking about him. “Anything in this?” he 
added, observing the fallen newspaper, and picking it 
up from the floor. 

' “I’m too tired to look. If you find anything in- 
teresting, read it out,” said Midwinter — - thinking that 
the reading might help to keep him awake. 

Part of the newspaper, and no small part of it, was 
devoted to extracts from books recently published in 
London. One of the works most largely- Imd under 
contribution in this manner, was of the sort to interest 
Allan: it was a highly-spiced narrative of Travelling 
Adventures in the v^ds of Australia. Pouncing on an 
extract which described the sufferings of the travelling- i 
party, lost in a trackless wildem^s, and in danger of 
dying by thirst, Allan announced that he had found 
something to make his friend’s flesh creep, and began 
eagerly to read the passage aloud. 

Besolute not to sleep. Midwinter followed the pro- 
gress of the adventure, sentence by sentence, without 
missing a word. The consultation of the lost travellera, 
with death by thirst staring them in the face; the re- 
solution to press on while their strength lifted; the 
fall of a heavy shower, the vain efforts made to catch 
the rain-water, the transient reli^ experienced by suck- 
ing their wet clothes; the suffmngs renewed a f&w 
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hours after; the night-advance of the ’ strongest of the 
party, leaving the weakest behind; the following a 
flight of birds, when morning dawned; the discovery 
by the lost men of the broad pool of water that saved 
their lives — all this. Midwinter’s fast failing attention 
mastered painfully; Allan’s voice growing fainter and 
fainter on his ear, with every sentence that was read. 
Soon, the next words seemed to drop away gently, and 
nothing but the slowly-sinking sound of the voice was 
left. Then, the light in the room darkened gradually; 
the sound dwindled into delicious silence; and the last 
waking impressions of the weary Midwinter came peace- 
fully to an end. 

The next event of which he was conscious, was a 
sharp ringing at the closed door of the hotel. He 
started to his feet, with the ready alacrity of a man 
whose life has accustomed him to wake at the shortest 
notice. An instant’s look round showed him that the 
room was empty; and a glance at his watch told him 
that it was close on midnight. The noise made by the 
sleepy servant in opening the door, and the tread the 
next moment of quick footsteps in the passage, filled 
him with a sudden foreboding of something wrong. As 
he hurriedly stepped forward to go out and make in- 
quiry, the door of the coffee-room opened, and the 
doctor stood before him. 

' “I am sorry to disturb you,” said Mr. Hawbury. 
“Don’t be alarmed; there’s nothing wrong.” 

“Where is my friend?” asked Midwinter. 

“At the pier-head,” answered the doctor. “I am, 
to a certain extent, responsible for what he is doing 
now; and I think some careftil person, like yourself, 
ought to be with him.” 
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The hint was enough for Midwinter. He and the 
doctor set out for the pier immediately — Mr. Haw- 
bury mentioning, on the way, the circumstances under 
which he had come to the hotel. 

Punctual to the appointed hour, Allan had made 
his appearance at the doctor’s house; explaining that 
he had left his weary Mend so fast asleep on the sofa 
that he had not had the heart to wake him. The 
evening had 'passed pleasantly, and the conversation 
had turned on many subjects — until, in an evil hour, 
Mr. Hawbury had dropped a hint which showed that 
he was fond of sailing, and that he possessed a pleasure- 
boat of his own in the harbour. Excited on the instant 
by his favourite topic, Allan had left his host no hos- 
pitable alternative but to take him to the pier-head and 
show him the boat. The beauty of the night and the 
softness of the breeze had done the rest of the mischief 
— they had filled Allan with irresistible longings for 
a sail by moonlight. Prevented from accompanying 
his guest by professional hindrances which obliged him 
to remain on shore, the doctor, not knowing what else 
to do, had ventured on disturbing Midwinter, rather 
than take the responsibility of tdlowing Mr. Armadale 
(no matter how well he might be accustomed to the 
sea) to set off on a ssuling trip at midnight entirely by 
himself. 

The time taken to make this explanation brought 
Midwinter and the doctor to the pier-head. There, 
sure enough, was young Armadale in the boat, hoisting 
the sail, and singing the sailor’s “Yo-heave-ho I” at the 
top of his voice. 

“Come along, old boy!” cried Allan. “You’re just 
in time for a frolic by moonlightl’’ > 
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Midwinter suggested a frolic by daylight, and an 
adjournment to bed in the meantime. 

“Bed!” cried Allan, on whose harum-scarum high 
spirits Mr. Hawbury’s hospitality had certainly not 
produced a sedative effect. “Hear him, doctor! one 
would think he was ninety! Bed, you drowsy old 
dormouse! Look at that and think of bed, if you 
can!” 

He pointed to the sea. The moon was shining in 
the cloudless heaven; the night-breeze blew soft and 
steady from the land; the peaceful waters rippled joy- 
fully in the silence and the glory of the night. Mid- 
winter turned to the doctor, with a wise resignation to 
circumstances: he had seen enough to satisfy him that 
all words of remonstrance would be words simply thrown 
away. 

“How is the tide?” he asked. 

Mr. Hawbury told him. 

“Are the oars in the boat?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am well used to the sea,” said Midwinter, de- 
scending the pier-steps. “You may trust me to take 
care of my friend, and to take care of the boat” 

“Good-night, doctor!” shouted Allan. “Yourwhisky- 
and-water is delicious — your boat’s a little beauty — 
and you’re the best fellow I ever met in my life!” 

The doctor laughed, and waved his hand; and the 
boat glided out from the harbour, with Midwinter at 
the helm. 

As the breeze then blew, they were soon abreast of 
the westward headland, bounding the bay of Poolvash; 
and the question was started whether they should run 
out to sea, or keep along the shore. The wisest pro* 
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ceeding, in the event of the wind failing them, was to 
keep by the land. Midwinter altered the course of the 
boat, and they sailed on smoothly in a south-westerly 
direction, abreast of the coast. 

Little by little the cliffs rose in height, and the 
rocks, massed wild and jagged, showed rifted black 
chasms yawning deep in their seaward sides. Off the 
bold promontory called Spanish Head, Midwinter looked 
ominously at his watch. But Allan pleaded hard for 
half-an-hour more, and for a glance at the famous 
channel of the Sound, which they were now fast near- 
ing, and of which he had heard some startling stories 
from the workmen employed on his yacht. The new 
change which Midwinter’s compliance with this request 
rendered it necessary to make in the course of the 
boat, brought her close to the wind; and revealed, on 
one side, the grand view of the southernmost shores of 
the Isle of Man, and, on the other, the black precipices 
of the islet called the Calf, separated from the mainland 
by the dark and dangerous channel of the Sound. 

Once more Midwinter looked at his watch- “We 
have gone far enough,” he said. “Stand by the 
sheetl” 

“Stop!” cried Allan, from the bows of the boat. 
“Good God! here’s a wrecked ship right ahead of 
us!” 

Midwinter let the boat fall off a little, and looked 
where the other pointed. 

There, stranded midway between the rocky boun- 
daries on either side of the Sound — there, never again 
to rise on the living waters from her grave on the sunken 
rock; lost and lonely in the quiet night; high, and 
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dark, and ghostlj in the yellow moonshine, lay the 
Wrecked Ship. 

“I know the vefflel,” said Allan, in great excite- 
ment “I heard my workmen talking of her yesterday. 
She drifted in here, on a piteli dark night, when they 
couldn’t see the lights. A poor old worn-out merchant- 
man, Midwinter, that the shipbrokers have bought to 
break up. Let’s run in, and have a look a her.” 
Midwinter hesitated. All the old sympathies of his 
sea-life strongly inclined him to follow Allan’s sug- 
gestion — but the wind was falling light; and he dis- 
trusted the broken water and the swirling currents of 
the channel ahead. “This is an ugly place to take a 
boat into, when you know nothing about it,” he 
said. 

“Nonsense!” returned Allan. “It’s as light as day, 
and we float in two feet of water.” 

Before Midwinter could answer, the current caught 
the boat, and swept them onward through the channel, 
straight towards the Wreck. 

“Lower the sail,” said Midwinter quietly, “and 
ship the oars. We are running down on her fast enough 
now, whether we like it or not.” 

Both well accustomed to the use of the oar, they 
brought the course of the boat under sufficient control 
to keep her on the smoothest side of the channel — 
the side which was nearest to the Islet of the Calf. 
As they came swiftly up with the wreck. Midwinter 
resigned his oar to Allan; and, watching his oppor- 
tunity, caught a hold with the boat-hook on the fore- 
chains of the vessel. The next moment they had the 
boat safely in hand, under the lee of the Wreck. 

The ship’s ladder used by the workmen hung over 
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tJie forechaiiis. Mounting it, with the boat’s rope in 
his teeth, Midwinter secured one end, and lowered the 
other to Allan in the boat. “Make that fast,” he said, 
“and wait till I see if it’s all safe on board.” With 
those words, he disappeared behind the bulwark. 

“Wait?” repeated Allan, in the blankest astonish- 
ment at his friend’s excessive caution. “What on earth 
does he mean? I’ll be hanged if I wait — where one 
of us goes, the other goes too!” 

He hitched the loose end of the rope round the for- 
ward thwart of the boat; and, swinging himself up the 
ladder, stood the next moment on the deck. “Any- 
thing very dreadful onboard?” he inquired sarcastically, 
as he and his friend met. 

Midwinter smiled. “Nothing whatever,” he replied. 
“But I couldn’t be sure that we were to have the whole 
ship to ourselves, till I got over the bulwark, and looked 
about me.” 

Allan took a turn on the deck, and surveyed the 
wreck critically from stem to stem. 

“Not much of a vessel,” he said; “the Frenchmen 
generally build better ships than this.” 

Midwinter crossed the deck, and eyed Allan in a 
momentary silence. 

“Frenchmen?” he repeated, after an interval. “Is 
tliis vessel French?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The men I have got at work on the yacht told 
me. They know all about her.” 

Midwinter came a little nearer. His swarthy face 
began to look, to Allan’s eyes, unaccountably pale in 
the moonlight. 

12 » 
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“Did they mention what trade she was engaged 
in?” 

“Yes. — The timber-trade.” 

As Allan gave that answer, Midwinter’s lean brown 
hand clutched him fast by the shoulder; and Midwinter’s 
teeth chattered in his head, like the teeth of a man 
struck by a sudden chill. 

“Did they tell you her name?” he asked, in a voice 
that dropped suddenly to a whisper. 

“tTiiey did, I think. But it has slipped my me- 
mory. — Gently, old fellow; those long claws of yours 
are rather tight on my shoulder.” 

“Was the name ?” he stopped; removed his 

hand; and dashed away the great drops that were 
gathering on his forehead — “Was^ the name La Grace 
de Dieu?" 

“How the deuce did you come to know it? That’s 
the name, sure enough. La Or&ce de Dieu.” 

At one bound. Midwinter leapt on the bulwark of 
the wreck. 

“The boat!!!” he cried, with a scream of horror 
that rang far and wide through the stillness of the night, 
and brought Allan instantly to his side. 

The lower end of the carelessly-hitched rope was 
loose on the water; and, a-head, in the track of the 
moonlight, a small black object was floating out of 
view. The boat was adrift 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Shadow of the Paat. 

One stepping back under the dark shelter of the 
bulwark, and one standing out boldly in the yellow- 
light of the moon, the two friends turned face to face 
on the deck of the timber-ship, and looked at each 
other in silence. The next moment Allan’s inveterate 
recklessness seized on the grotesque side of the situa- 
tion by main force. He seated himself astride on the 
bulwark, and burst out boisterously into his loudest 
and heartiest laugh. 

“All my fault,” he said; “but there’s no help for 
it now. Here we are, hard and fast in a trap of our 
owm setting — and there goes the last of the doctor’s 
boat! Come out of the dark, Midwinter; I can’t half 
see you there, and I want to know what’s to be done 
next. 

Midwinter neither answered nor moved. Allan left 
the bulwark, and, mounting the forecastle, looked down 
attentively at the waters of the Sound. 

“One thing is pretty certain,” he said. “With the 
current on that side, and the sunken rocks on this, wc 
can’t find our way out of the scrape by swimming, at 
any rate. So much for the prospect at this end of the 
wreck. Let’s try how things look at the other. Rouse 
up, messmate!” he called out cheerfully, as he passed 
Midwinter. “Come and see what the old tub of a 
timber-ship has got to show us, astern.” He sauntered 
on, with his hands in his pockets, humming the chorus 
of a comic song. 
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His voice liad produced no apparent effect on liis 
friend; but, at the light touch of his hand, in passing, 
Midwinter started, and moved out slowly from the 
shadow of the bulwark. “Come along I” cried Allan, 
suspending his singing for a moment, and glancing 
back. Still, without a word of answer, the other fol- 
lowed. Thrice he stopped before he reached the stem 
end of the wreck: the first time, to throw aside his 
hat, and push back his hair from his forehead and 
temples; the second time, reeling giddily, to hold for 
a moment by a ring-bolt close at hand; the last time 
(though Allan was plainly visible a few yards ahead), 
to look stealthily behind him, with the furtive scrutiny 
of a man who believes that other footsteps are following 
liim in the dark. “Not yeti” he whi^ered to himself, 
wth eyes that searched the empty air. “I shall see 
1dm astern, with his hand on the lock of the cabin 
door.” 

The stem end of the wreck was clear of the ship- 
breaker’s lumber, accumulated in the other parts of 
the vessel. Here, the one object that rose visible on 
the smooth surface of the deck, was the low wooden 
structure which held the cabin door, and roofed in 
the cabin stairs. The wheel-house had been removed, 
the binnacle had been removed; but the cabin entrance, 
and all that belonged to it, had been left untouched. 
The scuttle was on, and the door was closed. 

On gaining the after-part of the vessel, Allan 
walked straight to the stem, and looked out to sea 
over the taffrail. No such thing as a boat was in 
view anywhere on the quiet moon-brightened waters. 
Knowing Midwinter’s sight to be better than his own, 
he called out, “Come up here, and see if there’s a 
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fisherman within hail, of us.” Hearing no reply, he 
looked back. Midwinter had followed him as far as 
the cabin, and had stopped there. He called again, 
in a louder voice, and beckoned impatiently. Mid- 
winter had heard the call, for he looked up — but 
still he never stirred from his place. There he stood, 
as if he had reached the utmost limits of the ship , and 
could go no further. 

Allan went back and joined him. It was not easy 
to discover what he was looking at, for he kept his 
face turned away from the moonlight; but it seemed 
as if his eyes were fixed, with a strange expression of 
inquiry on the cabin door. “What is there to look 
at there?” Allan asked. “Let’s see if it’s locked.” 
As he took a step forward to open the door, Mid- 
winter’s hand seized him suddenly by the coat-collar 
and forced him back. The moment after, the hand 
relaxed without losing its grasp, and trembled violently, 
like the hand of a, man completely unnerved. 

“Am I to consider myself in custody?” asked 
Allan, half astonished and half amused. “Why, in 
the name of wonder, do you keep staring at the cabin 
door? Any suspicious noises below? It’s no use 
disturbing the rats — if that’s what you mean — we 
haven’t got a dog with us. Men? Living men they 
can’t be ; for they would have heard us and come on 
deck. Dead men? Quite impossible! No ship’s 
crew could be drowned in a landlocked place like 
this, unless the vessel broke up under them — and 
here’s the vessel as' steady as a church to speak for 
herself. Man alive, how your hand trembles ! Wliat 
is there to scare you in that rotten old cabin? What 
are you shaking and shivering about? Any comp^iy 
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of the supernatural sort on board? Mercy preserve 
us! (as the old women say,) do you see a ghost?” 

“/ see two!" answered the other, driven headlong 
into speech and action by a maddening temptation to 
reveal the truth. “Two!” he repeated, his breath 
bursting from him in deep, heavy gasps, as he tried 
vainly to force back the horrible words. “ The ghost 
of a man like you drowning in the cabin! And the 
ghost of a man like me, turning the lock of the door 
on him!” 

Once more, young Armadale’s hearty laughter 
rang out loud and long through the stillness of the 
night. 

“Turning the lock of the door, is he,” said Allan, 
as soon as his merriment left him breath enough to 
speak. “That’s a devilish unhandsome action, Master 
Midwinter on the part of your ghost. The least I can 
do, after that, is to let mine out of the cabin, and give 
him the run of the ship.” 

With no more than a momentary exertion of his 
superior strength, he freed himself easily from Mid- 
"winter’s hold. “ Below there ! ” he called out gaily, 
as he laid his strong hand on the crazy lock, and tore 
open the cabin door. “ Ghost of Allan Armadale, 
come on deck!” In his terrible ignorance of the 
truth, he put his head into the doorway, and looked 
down, laughing, at the place where his murdered 
father had died. “Pah!” he exclaimed, stepping back 
suddenly, with a shudder of disgust. “The air is foul 
already — and the cabin is full of water.” 

It was true. The sunken rocks on which the 
vessel lay wrecked had burst their way through her 
loiler timbers astern, and the water had welled up 
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ihrougli the rifted wood. Here, where the deed had 
been done, the fatal parallel between past and present 
was complete. What the cabin had been in the time 
of the fathers, that the cabin was now in the time of 
the sons. 

Allan pushed the door to again with his foot, a 
little surprised at the sudden silence which appeared to 
have fallen on his friend, from the moment when he 
had laid his hand on the cabin lock. When he 
turned to look, the reason of the silence was in- 
stantly revealed. Midwinter had dropped on the deck. 
He lay senseless before the cabin door ; his face turned 
up, white and still, to the moonlight, like the face of 
a dead man. 

In a moment, Allan was at his side. He looked 
uselessly round the lonely limits of the wreck, as he 
lifted Midwinter’s head on his knee, for a chance of 
help, where all chance was ruthlessly cut off. “What 
am I to do?” he said to himself, in the first impulse 
of alarm. “Not a drop of water near, but the foul 
water in the cabin.” A sudden recollection crossed 
his memory, the florid colour rushed back over his 
face; and he drew from his pocket a wicker-covered 
flask. “ God hless the doctor for giving me this 
before we sailed 1” he broke out fervently, as he 
poured down Midwinter’s throat some drops of the 
raw whisky which the flask contained. The stimulant 
acted instantly on the sensitive system of the swooning 
man. He sighed faintly, and slowly opened his eyes. 
“Have I been dreaming?” he asked, looking up 
vacantly in Allan’s face. His eyes wandered higher, 
and encountered the dismantled masts of the wreck 
rising weird and black against the night sky. He 
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shuddered at the sight of them, and hid his face on 
Allan’s knee. “No dream!” he murmured to himself, 
mournfully, “Oh me, no dream!” 

“You have been over-tired all day,” said Allan; 
“ and this infernal adventure of ours has upset you. 
Take some more whisky — it’s sure to do you good. 
Can you sit by yourself, if I put you against the bul- 
wark, so?” 

“Why by myself? Why do you leave me,” asked 
]\Iidwinter. 

Allan pointed to the mlzen shrouds of the wreck, 
which were still left standing. “You are not well 
enough to rough it here till the workmen come off in 
the morning,” he said. “We must find our way on 
shore at once, if we can. I am going up to ^ a 
good view all round, and see if there’s a house within 
hail of us.” p 

Even in the moment that passed while those few 
words were spoken. Midwinter’s eyes wandered back 
distrustfully to the fatal cabin door. “Don’t go near 
it!” he whispered. “Don’t try to open it, for God’s 
sake?” 

“ No, no,” returned Allan, humouring him. “When 
I come down from the rigging. I’ll come back here.” 
He said the words a little constrainedly; noticing, for 
the first time while he now spoke, an underlying dis- 
tress in Midwinter’s face, which grieved and perplexed 
him. “You’re not angry with me?” he said, in his 
simple, sweet-tempered way. “All this is my fault, 
I know — and I was a brute and a fool to laugh at 
you, when I ought to have seen you were ill. I am 
so sorry. Midwinter. Don’t be angry with me!” 

Midwinter slowly raised his head. His eyes rested 
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with a mournful interest, long and tenderly on Allan’s 
anxious face. 

“Angry?” he repeated, in his lowest, gentlest 
tones. “Angry with you?" — Oh, my poor boy, 
were you to blame for being kind, to me when I was 
ill in tlie old west-country inn? And was I to blame 
for feeling your kindness thankfully? Was it our 
fault that we never doubted each other, and never 
knew that we were travelling together blindfold on 
the way that was to lead us here ? The cruel time is 
coming, Allan, when we shall rue the day we ever 
met. Shake hands, brother, on the edge of the pre- 
cipice — shake hands while we are brothers still!” 

Allan turned away quickly, convinced that his 
mind had not yet recovered the shock of the fainting 
fit. “Don’t forget the whisky!” he said cheerfully, 
as he sprang into the rigging, and mounted to the 
mizen-top. 

It was past two; the moon was waning; and tlie 
darkness that comes before dawn was beginning to 
gather round the wreck. Behind Allen, as he now 
stood looking out from the elevation of the mizen-top, 
spread the broad and lonely sea. Before him, were 
the low, black, lurking rocks, and the broken waters 
of the channel, pouring white and angry into the vast 
calm of the westward ocean beyond. On the right 
hand, heaved back grandly from the waterside, were 
the rocks and precipices, with their little table -lands of 
grass between; the sloping downs, and upward-rolling 
heath solitudes of the Isle of Man. On the left hand, 
rose the craggy sides of the Islet of the Calf — here, 
rent wildly into deep black chasms; there, lying low 
under long sweeping acclivities of grass and heath. 
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No sound rose, no light was visible, on either shore. 
The black lines of the topmost masts of the wreck 
looked shadowy and faint in the darkening mystery 
of the sky; the land-breeze had dropped; the small 
shoreward waves fell noiseless: far or near, no sound 
was audible hut the cheerless bubbling of the broken 
water ahead, pouring through the awful hush of 
silence in which earth and ocean waited for the coming 
day. 

Even Allan’s careless nature felt the solemn in- 
fluence of the time. The sound of his own voice 
startled him, when he looked down and hailed his 
friend on deck. 

“I think I see one house,” he said. “Hereaway, 
on the mainland to the right.” He looked again, to 
make sure, at a dim little patch of white, with faint 
white lines behind it, nestling low in a grassy hollow, 
on the main island. “ It looks like a stone house and 
enclosure,” he resumed. “I’ll hail it, on the chance.” 
He passed his arm round a rope to steady himself; 
made a speaking-trumpet of his hands — and suddenly 
dropped them again without uttering a sound. “It’s 
so awfully quiet,” he whispered to himself. “I’m 
half afraid to call out.” He looked down again on 
deck. “I shan’t startle you. Midwinter — shall I?” 
he said, with an uneasy laugh.’ He looked once more 
at the faint white object in the grassy hollow. “It 
won’t do to have come up here for nothing,” he 
thought — and made a speaking-trumpet of his hands 
again. This time he gave the hail with the whole 
power of his lungs. “On shore there 1” he shouted, 
turning his face to the main island. “Ahoy-hoy- 
hoy!” 
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Tlie last echoes of his voice died away and were 
lost. No sound answered him but the cheerless bubbling 
of the broken water ahead. 

He looked down again at his friend, and saw the 
dark figure of Midwinter rise erect, and pace the deck 
backwards and forwards — never disappearing out of 
sight of tlie cabin, when it retired towards the bows 
of the wreck; and never passing beyond the cabin, 
when it returned towards the stern. “He is impatient 
to get away,” thought Allan; “I’ll try again.” He 
hailed the land once more; and, taught by previous 
experience, pitched his voice in its highest key. 

This time, another sound than the sound of the 
bubbling water answered him. The lowing of frightened 
cattle rose from the building in the grassy hollow, and 
travelled far and drearily through the stillness of the 
morning air. Allan waited and listened. If the build- 
ing was a farmhouse, tlie disturbance among the beasts 
would rouse the men. If it was only a cattle stable, 
nothing more would happen. The lowing of the 
frightened brutes rose and fell drearily; the minutes 
passed — and nothing happened. 

“Once more!” said Allan, looking down at the 
restless figure pacing beneath him. For the third time 
lie hailed the land. For the third time he waited and 
listened. 

In a pause of silence among the cattle, he heard 
behind him^ on the opposite shore of the channel — 
faint and far among the solitudes of the Islet of the 
Calf — a sharp, sudden sound, like the distant clash 
of a heavy door-bolt drawn back. Turning at once in 
the new direction, he strained his eyes to look for a 
house. The last faint rays of the waning moonlight 
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trembled here and there on the higher rocks, and on 
the steeper pinnacles of ground — hut great strips of 
darkness lay dense and black over all the land be- 
tween; and in that darkness the house, if house there 
were, was lost to view. 

“I have roused somebody at last,” Allan called 
out en<^uragingly to Midwinter, still walking to and 
fro on the deck, strangely indifferent to all that was 
passing above and beyond him. “Look out for the 
answering hail!” And with his face set towards the 
islet, Allan shouted for help. 

The shout was not answered, but mimicked with a 
shrill, shrieking derision — with wilder and wilder 
cries, rising out of the deep distant darkness, and 
mingling horribly the expression of a human voice 
with die sound of a brute’s. A sudden suspicion 
crossed Allan’s mind, which made his head swim and 
turned his hand cold as it held the rigging. In breath- 
less silence he looked towards the quarter from which 
the first mimicry of his cry for help had come. After 
a moment’s pause the shrieks were renewed, and the 
sound of them came nearer. Suddenly a figure, which 
seemed the figure of a man, leapt up black on a pin- 
nacle of -rock, and capered and shrieked in the waning 
gleam of the moonlight. The screams of a terrified 
woman mingled with the cries of the capering creature 
on the rook. A red spark flashed out in the darkness 
from a light kindled in an invisible window. The 
hoarse ehouting of a man’s voice in anger, was heard 
through the noise. A second black figure leapt up on 
the rock, struggled with the first 'figure, and disap- 
peared with it in the darkness. The cries grew fainter 
and fainter — the screams of the woman were atllled 
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— the hoarse voice of the man was heard again for a 
moment, hailing the wreck in words made unintelligible 
by the distance, but in tones plainly expressive of rage 
and fear combined. Another moment, and the clang 
of the door-bolt was heard again; the red spark of 
light was quenched in darkness; and all the islet lay 
quiet in the shadows once more. The lowing of the 
cattle on the mainland ceased — rose again - — stopped. 
Then, cold and cheerless as ever, the eternal babbling 
of the broken water welled up through the great gap 
of silence — the one sound left, as the mysterious 
stillness of the hour fell like a mantle ftom the heavens, 
and closed over the wreck. 

Allan descended from his place in the mizen-top, 
and joined his friend again on deck. 

“We must wait till the ship-breakers come off to 
tlieir work,” he said, meeting Midwinter half way in 
the course of his restless walk. “After what has 
happened, I don’t mind confessing that I’ve had enough 
of hailing the land. Only think of there being a mad- 
man in that house ashore, and of my waking him! 
Horrible, wasn’t it?” 

Midwinter stood still for a moment, and looked at 
Allan, with the perplexed air of a man who hears cir- 
cumetances familiarly mentioned, to which he is him- 
self a total stranger. He appeared, if such a thing had 
been possible, to have passed over entirely without 
notice, all that had just happened on the Islet of the 
Calf. 

“Nothing is horrible out of this ship,” he said. 
'“Everything is horrible in it.” 

Answering in those strange words, he turned away 
again, and went on with his walk. 
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Allan picked up the flask of whisky lying on the 
deck near him, and revived his spirits with a dram. 
“Here’s one thing on hoard that isn’t horrible,” he 
retorted briskly, as he screwed on the stopper of the 
flask; “and here’s another,” he added, as he took a 
cigar from his case and lit it “Three o’clock!” he 
went on, looking at his watch, and settling himself 
comfortably on deck, with his back against the bul- 
Avark. “Daybreak isn’t far off — we shall have the 
jjiping of the birds to cheer us up before long. I say, 
Midwinter, you seem to have quite got over that un- 
lucky fainting fit. How you do keep walking! Come 
here and have a cigar, and make yourself comfortable. 
What’s the good of tramping backwards and forwards 
in that restless way?” 

“I am waiting,” said Midwinter. 

“Waiting! What for?” 

“For what is to happen to you or to me — or to 
both of us — before we are out of this ship.” 

“With submission to your superior judgment, my 
dear fellow, I think quite enough has happened already. 
The adventure will do very well as it stands now; 
more of it is more than I want.” He took another 
dram of whisky, and rambled on, between the puffs of 
liis cigar, in his usual easy way. “I’ve not got your 
fine imagination, old boy; and I hope the next thing 
that happens will be the appearance of the workmen’s 
boat. I suspect that queer fancy of yours has been 
running away with you, while you were down here all 
l»y yourself. Come now! what were you thinking of 
while I was up in the mizen-top frightening the 
cows?” 
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Midwinter suddenly stopped. “Suppose I tell you?” 
he said. 

“Suppose you do?” 

The torturing temptation to reveal the truth, roused 
once already by his companion’s merciless gaiety of 
spirit, possessed itself of Midwinter for the second time, 
lie leaned back in the dark against the high side of 
the ship, and looked down in silence at Allan’s figure, 
stretched comfortably on the deck. “Rouse him,” the 
fiend whispered subtly, “from that ignorant self-pos- 
session, and that pitiless repose. Show him the place 
where the deed was done; let him know it with your 
knowledge, and fear it with your dread. Tell him of 
the letter you burnt, and of tbe words no fire can 
destroy, which are living in your memory now. Let 
him see your mind as it was yesterday, when it roused 
your sinking faith in your own convictions, to look 
back on your life at sea, and to cherish the comforting 
remembrance that, in all your voyages, yoii had never 
fallen in with this ship. Let him see your mind as it 
is now, when the ship has got you at the turning-point 
of your new life, at the outset of your friendship with 
the one man of all men whom your father warned you 
to avoid. Think of those death-bed words, and whisper 
them in his ear, that he may think of them too: — 
‘Hide yourself from him under an assumed name. Put 
the mountains and the seas between you; be ungrate- 
ful, be unforgiving; be all that is most repellent to 
your own gentler nature, rather than live under the 
same roof and breathe the same air with that man.’” 
So the tempter counselled. So, like a noisome exhala- 
tion from the father’s grave, the father’s influence rose 
and poisoned the mind of the son. 

Armadale. I. 13 
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The sudden silence surprised Allan; he looked back 
drowsily over his shoulder. “Thinking again 1” he 
exclaimed, with a weary yawn. 

Midwinter stepped out from the shadow, and came 
nearer to Allan than he had come yet. “Yes,” he said, 
“thinking of the past and the future.” 

“The past and the future?” repeated Allan, shift- 
ing himself comfortably into a new position. “For my 
part I’m dumb about the past. It’s a sore subject with 
me — the past means the loss of the doctor’s boat. 
Let’s talk about the future. Have you been taking a 
practical view? as dear old Brock calls it. Have you 
been considering the next serious question that con- 
cerns us both when we get back to the hotel — the 
question of breakfast?” 

After an instant’s hesitation. Midwinter took a step 
nearer. “I have been thinking of your future and 
mine,” he said; “I have been thinking of the time 
when your way in life, and my way in life, will be 
two ways instead of one.” 

“Here’s the daybreak 1” cried Allan. “Look up 
at the masts; they’re beginning to get clear again 
already. I beg your pardon. What were you say- 
ing?” 

Midwinter made no reply. The struggle between 
the hereditary superstition that wag driving him on, 
and the unconquerable affection for Allan that was 
holding him back, suspended the next words on his 
lips. He turned aside his face in speechless suffering. 
“Oh, my father!” he thought, “better have killed me 
on tliaf day when I lay on your bosom, than have let 
me live for this.” 
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“What’s that about the future?” persisted Allan. 
“I was looking for the daylight; I didn’t hear.” 

Midwinter controlled himself, and answered, “You 
have treated me with your usual kindness,” he said, 
“in planning to take me with you to Thorpe- Ambrose. 
I think, on reflection, I had better not intrude myself 
where I am not known, and not expected.” His voice 
faltered, and he stopped again. The more he shrank 
from it, the clearer the picture of the happy life that 
he was resigning rose on his mind. 

Allan’s thoughts instantly reverted to the mystifica- 
tion about the new steward, which he had practised on 
his friend when they were consulting together in the 
cabin of the yacht. “Has he been turning it over in 
his mind?” wondered Allan; “and is he beginning at 
last to suspect the truth? I’ll try him. — Talk as 
much nonsense, my dear fellow, as you like,” he 
rejoined, “but don’t forget that you are engaged to see 
me established at Thorpe- Ambrose, and to give me 
your opinion of the new steward.” 

Midwinter suddenly stepped forward again, close to 
Allan. 

“I am not talking about your steward or your es- 
tate,” he burst out passionately; “I am talking about 
myself. Do you hoar? My self 1 I am not a fit com- 
panion for you. You don’t know who I am.” Ho 
drew back into the shadowy shelter of the bulwark as 
suddenly as he had come out from it “0 God! I 
can’t tell him,” he said to liimself, in a whisper. 

For a moment, and for a moment only, Allan wa.s 
surprised. “Not know who you are?” Even as ho 
repeated the words, his easy good-humour got the upper 
himd again. He took up the whisky-flask, and shook 
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it significantly, “I say,” lie resumed, “how much of 
the doctor’s medicine did you take while I was up in 
the raizen-top?” 

The light tone which he persisted in adopting, stung 
Midwinter to the last pitch of exasperation. He came 
out again into the light, and stamped his foot angrily 
on the deck. “Listen to mel” he said. “You don’t 
know half the low things I have done in my life-time. 
I have been a tradesman’s drudge; I have swept out 
the shop and put up the shutters; I have carried par- 
cels through the street, and waited for my master’s 
money at his customers’ doors.” 

“I have never done anything half as useful,” re- 
turned Allan,- composedly. “Dear old hoy, what an 
industrious fellow you have been in your time!” 

“Ive been a vagabond and a blackguard in my 
time,” returned the other, fiercely; “I’ve been a street- 
tumbler, a tramp, a gipsy’s boy! I’ve sung for halfpence 
with dancing dogs on the high-road! I’ve worn a foot- 
boy’s livery, and waited at table! I’ve been a common 
sailors’ cook, and a starving fisherman’s Jack-of-all- 
trades! Wliat has a gentleman in your position in 
common with a man in mine? Can you take me into 
the society at Thorpe- Ambrose? Why, my very name 
would be a reproach to you. Fancy the faces of your 
new neighbours when their footmen announce Ozias 
Midwinter and Allen Armadale in the same breath!” 
He burst into a harsh laugh, and repeated the two 
names again, with a scornful bitterness of emphasis 
which insisted pitilessly on the marked contrast be- 
tween them. 

Something in the sound of his laughter jarred pain- 
fully, even on Allan’s easy nature. He raised himself 
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on the deck, and spoke seriously for tlie first time. “A 
joke’s a joke, Midwinter,” he said, “as long as you 
don’t carry it too far. I remember your saying some- 
thing of the same sort to me once before, when I was 
nursing you in Somersetshire. You forced me to ask 
you if I deserved to be kept at arm’s length by ym of 
all the people in the world. Don’t force me to say so 
again. Make as much fun of me as you please, old 
fellow, in any other way. That way hurts me.” 

Simple as the words were, and simply as they had 
been spoken, they appeared to work an instant revolu- 
tion in Midwinter’s mind. His impressible nature re- 
coiled as from some sudden shock. Without a word 
of reply, he walked away by himself to the forward 
part of the ship. He sat down on some piled planks 
between the masts, and passed his hand over his head 
in a vacant, bewildered way. Though his father’s be- 
lief in Fatality was his own belief once more — though 
there was no longer the shadow of a doubt in his mind 
that the woman whom Mr. Brock had met in Somerset- 
shire, and the woman who had tried to destroy herself 
in London, were one and the same — though all the 
horror that mastered him when he first read the letter 
from Wildbad, had now mastered him again, Allan’s 
appeal to their past experience of each other had come 
home to his heart, with a force more irresistible than 
the force of his superstition itself. In the strength of 
that very superstition, he now sought the pretext 
which might encourage him to sacrifice every less 
generous feeling to the one predominant dread of 
wounding the sympathies of his ftdend. “Why distress 
him?” he whispered to himself. “We are not at the 
end hero — there is tlio Woman beliind us in the dark 
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Why resist him when the mischiefs done, and tlie cau- 
tion comes too late? What is to he will be. What 
have I to do with the fatme? and what has he?” 

He went back to Allan, sat down by his side, and 
took his hand. “Forgive me,” he said, gently; “I have 
hurt you for the last time.” Before it was possijjje to 
reply, he snatched np the whisky-flask from the deck. 
“Cornel” he exclaimed, with a sudden effort to match 
his friend’s cheerfrilness; “you have been trying the 
doctor’s medicine, why shouldn’t I?” 

Allan was delighted. “ This is something like a change 
for the better,” he said; “Midwinter is himself again. 
Hark! there are the birds. Hail, smiling morn! smiling 
mom! He sang the woopds of the glee, in his old cheerful 
voice, and clapped Midwinter on the shoulder in his 
old' hearty way. How did you manage to clear your 
head of ^ose confounded meagrims? Ho you know 
you were quite alarming about something happening 
to one or other of us before we were out of tliis sliip?” 
“Sheer nonsense!” returned Midwinter, contemptu- 
ously. “I don’t think my head has ever been quite 
right since that fever; I’ve got a bee in my bonnet, as 
they say in the North. Let’s talk of something else. 
About those people you have let the cottage to? I 
wonder whether the agent’s account of Major Milroy’s 
family Is to be depended on? There might be another 
lady in the household besides his wife and his daughter.” 
“Ohol” cried Allan, “yo«’r« beginning to think of 
nymphs among the trees, and flirtations in the frniit- 
garden, are you? Another lady — eh? Suppose the 
major’s family circle won’t supply another? We shall 
have to spin that half-crown again, and toss up for 
which is to have the firat chance with Miss Mibroy.” 
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For once Midwinter spoke as lightly and carelessly 
as Allan himself. “No, no,” he said, “the major’s 
landlord has the first claim to the notice of the major’s 
daughter. I’ll retire into the background, and wait for 
the next lady who makes her appearance at Thorpe- 
Ambrose.” 

“Very good. I’ll have an Address to the women 
of Norfolk posted in the park to that effect,” said 
Allan. “Are you particular to a shade about size or 
complexion? What’s your favourite age?” 

Midwinter trifled with liis own superstition, as a 
man trifles with the loaded gun that may kill him, or 
with the savage animal that may maim him for life. 
He mentioned the age (as he had reckoned it himself) 
of the woman in the black gown and the red Paisley 
shawl. 

“Five-and-thirty,” he said. 

As the words passed his lips, his factitious spirits 
deserted him. He left his seat, impenetrably deaf to 
all Allan’s efforts at rallying him on his extraordinary 
answer; and resumed his restless pacing of the deck in 
dead silence. Once more the haunting thought which 
had gone to and fro with him in the hour of darkness, 
went to and fro with him now in the hour of daylight 
Once more the conviction possessed itself of his mind 
that something was to happen to Allan or to himself 
before they left the wreck. 

Minute by minute the light strengthened in the 
eastern sky; and the shadowy places on the deck of 
the timber-ship revealed their barren emptiness under 
the eye of day. As the breeze rose again, the sea 
began to murmur wakefully in the morning light. Even 
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the cold bubbling of the broken water changed its 
cheerless note, and softened on the ear as the mellowing 
flood of daylight poured warm over it from the rising 
sun. Midwinter paused near the forward part of the 
ship, and recalled his wandering attention to the passing 
time. The cheering influences of the hour were round 
him, look where he might. The happy morning smile 
of the summer sky, so brightly merciful to the old 
and weary earth, lavished its all-embracing beauty even 
on the wreck! The dew that lay glittering on the in- 
land fields, lay glittering on the deck; and the worn 
and rusted rigging was gemmed as brightly as the 
fresh green leaves on shore. Insensibly, as he looked 
round. Midwinter’s thoughts reverted to the comrade 
Avho had shared Mutli him the adventure of the night. 
He returned to the after-part of the ship and spoke to 
Allan as he advanced. Receiving no answer, he ap- 
proached the recumbent figure and looked closer at it. 
Left to his own resources, Allan had let the fatigues 
of the night take their own way with him. His head 
had sunk back; lus hat had fallen off; he lay stretched 
at full length on the deck of the timber-ship, deeply 
and peacefully asleep. 

Midwinter resumed his walk; his mind lost in doubt; 
his own past thoughts seeming suddenly to have grown 
strange to him. How darkly his forebodings had dis- 
trusted the coming time — and how harmlessly that 
time had come! The sun was mounting in the heavens, 
the hour of release was drawing nearer and nearer; 
and of the two Armadales imprisoned in the fatal ship, 
one was sleeping away the weary time, and the other 
was quietly watching the growth of the new day. 

The sun climbed higher; the hour wore on. With 
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the latent distrust of the wreck which still clung to 
him, Midwinter looked inquiringly on either shore for 
signs of awakening human life. The land was still 
lonely. The smoke-wreaths that were soon to rise 
from cottage chimneys, had not risen yet. 

After a moment’s thought he went back again to 
the after-part of the vessel, to see if there might be a 
fisherman’s boat within hail, astern of them. Absorbed, 
for. the moment, by the new idea, he passed Allan 
hastily, after barely noticing that he still lay asleep-, 
One step more would have brought him to the taffrail 
— when that step was suspended by a sound behind 
him, a sound like a faint groan. He turned, and 
looked at the sleeper on the deck. He knelt softly, 
and looked closer. 

“It has come!” he whispered to himself. “Not to 
me — but to 

It had come, in the bright freshness of the morning; 
it had come, in tlie mystery and terror of a Dream. 
The face which Midwinter had last seen in perfect 
repose, was now the distorted face of a suffering man. 
The perspiiation stood thick on Allan’s forehead, and 
matted his curling hair. His partially opened eyes 
showed nothing but the white of the eyeball gleaming 
blindly. His outstretched hands scratched and struggled 
on the deck. From moment to moment he moaned and 
muttered helplessly; but the words that escaped him 
were lost in the grinding and gnashing of his teeth. 
There he lay — so near in the body to the friend 
who bent over him; so far away in the spirit, that the 
two might have been in different worlds — there he 
lay, with the morning sunshine on his face, in the tor- 
ture of his dream. 
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One question, and one only, rose in the mind of the 
man who was looking at him. What had the Fatality 
which had imprisoned him in the Wreck decreed that 
he should see? 

Had the treachery of Sleep opened the gates of the 
grave to that one of the two Armadales whom the other 
had kept in ignorance of the truth? Was the murder 
of the father revealing itself to the son — there, on 
the very spot where the crime had been committed — • 
in the vision of a dremn? 

With that question over-shadowing all else in his 
mind, the son of the homicide knelt on the deck, and 
looked at the son of the man whom his father’s hand 
had slain. 

The conflict between the sleeping body and the 
waking mind was strengthening every moment. The 
dreamer’s helpless groaning for deliverance grew louder; 
his hands raised themselves, and clutched at the empty 
air. Struggling with the all-mastering dread that still 
held him. Midwinter laid his hand gently on Allan’s 
forehead. Light as the touch was, there were mysterious 
sympathies in the dreaming man that answered it. His 
groaning ceased, and his hands dropped slowly. There 
was an instant of suspense, and Midwinter looked closer. 
His breath just fluttered over the sleeper’s face. Before 
the next breath had risen to his lips, Allan suddenly 
sprang up on his knees — sprang up, as if the call of 
a trumpet had rung on his ear, awake in an instant. 

“You have been dreaming,” said Midwinter, as the 
other looked at him wildly, in the first bewilderment 
of waking. 

Allan’s eyes began to wander about the wreck — 
at first vacantly; then with a look of angry suiprise. 
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“Are we here still?” he said, as Midwinter helped him 
to his feet. “Whatever else I do on board this infernal 
ship,” he added, after a moment, “I won’t go to sleep 
againl” 

As he said those words, his friend’s eyes searched 
his face in silent inquiry. They took a turn together 
on the deck. 

“Tell me your dream,” said Midwinter, with a strange 
tone of suspicion in his voice, and a strange appearance - 
of abruptness in his manner. 

“I can’t tell it yet,” returned Allan. “Wait a little 
till I’m my own man again.” 

They took another turn on the deck. Midwinter 
stopped, and spoke once more. 

“Look at me for a moment, Allan,” he said. 

There was something of the trouble 1^ by die 
dream, and something of natural surprise at the strange 
request just addressed to him, in Allan’s face, as he 
turned it full on the speaker; but no shadow of ill-will, 
no lurking lines of distrust anywhere. Midwinter turned 
aside quickly, and hid, as he best might, an irrepressible 
outburst of relief. 

“Do I look a little upset?” asked Allan, taking his 
arm, and leading him on again. “Don’t make yourself 
nervous about me if I do. My head feels wild and 
giddy — but I shall soon get over it.” 

For the next few minutes, they walked backwards 
and forwards in silence — the one, bent on dismissing 
the terror of the dream from his thoughts; the other, 
bent on discovering what the terror of the dream might 
be. Relieved of the dread that had oppressed it, the 
superstitious nature of Midwinter had leapt to its next 
conclusion at a bound. What, if the sleeper had been 
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visited by auotlier revelation than tbe revelation of the 
Past? What, if the dream had opened those unturned 
pages in the book of the Future, which told the story 
of his life to come? The bare doubt that it might be 
so, strengthened tenfold Midwinter’s longing to pene- 
trate the mystery which Allan’s silence still kept a 
secret from him. 

“Is your head more composed?” he asked. “Can 
you tell me your dream now?” 

While he put the question, a last memorable moment 
in the Adventure of the Wreck was at hand. 

They had reached the stem, and were just turning 
again when Midwinter spoke. As Allan opened his lips 
to answer, he looked out mechanically to sea. Instead 
of replying, he suddenly ran to the taffrail, and waved 
his hat over his head, with a shout of exultation. 

Midwinter joined him, and saw a large six-oared 
boat pulling straight for the channel of the Sound. A 
figure, which they both thought they recognized, rose 
eagerly in the stem-sheets, and returned the waviug 
of Allan’s hat. The boat came nearer; the steersman 
called to them cheerfully; and they recognized the 
doctor’s voice. 

“Thank God you’re both above water!” said Mr. 
Hawbury, as they met him on the deck of the timber- 
ship. “Of all the winds of heaven, which wind blew 
you here?” 

He looked at Midwinter, as he made the inquiry 
— but it was Allan who told him the story of the 
night; and Allan who asked the doctor for information 
in return. The one absorbing interest in Midwinter’s 
mind — the interest of penetrating the mystery of the 
-dream — kept him silent throughout Heedless of all 
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ttat was said or done about him, he watched Allan, 
and followed Allan, like a dog, until the time came 
for getting down into the boat Mr. Hawbury’s profes- 
sional eye rested on him curiously, noting his varying 
colour, and the incessant restlessness of his hands. “I 
wouldn’t change nervous systems with that man, for 
the largest fortune that could be offered me,” thought 
the doctor as he took the boat’s tiller, and gave the 
oarsmen their order to push off from the wreck. 

Having reserved all explanations on his side until 
they were on their way back to Port St Mary, Mr. 
Hawbury next addressed himself to the gratification of 
Allan’s curiosity. The circumstances which had brought 
him to the rescue of his two guests of the previous 
evening were simple enough. The lost boat had been 
met with at sea, by some fishermen of Port Erin, on 
the western side of the island, who at once recognized 
it as the doctor’s property, and at once sent a messenger 
to make inquiry at the doctor’s house. The man’s 
statement of what had happened had naturally alarmed 
Mr. Hawbury for the safety of Allan and his friend. 
He had immediately secured assistance; and guided by 
the boatmen’s advice, had made first for the most 
dangerous place on the coast — the only place, in that 
calm weather, in which an accident could have happened 
to a boat sailed by experienced men — the channel of 
the Sound. After thus accounting for his welcome 
appearance on the scene, the doctor hospitably insisted 
that his guests of the evening should be his guests of 
the morning as well. It would still be too early when 
they got back for the people at the hotel to receive 
them, and they would find bed and breakfast at Mr, 
Hawbury’s house. 
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At the first pause in the conversation between Allan 
and the doctor, Midwinter — who had neither joined 
in the talk, nor listened to the talk — touched his 
friend on the arm. **Are you better?’’ he asked in a 
whisper. “Shall you soon be composed enough to tell 
me what I want to know?” 

Allan’s eyebrows contracted impatiently; the subject 
of the dream, and Midwinter’s obstinacy in returning 
to it, seemed to be alike distasteful to him. He hardly 
answered with his usual good-humour. “I suppose I 
shall have no peace till I tell you,” he said, “so I may 
as well get it over at once.” 

“Nol” returned Midwinter, with a look at the 
doctor and his oarsmen. “Not where other people can 
hear it — not till you and I are alone.” 

“If you wish to see the last, gentlemen, of your 
quarters for the night,” interposed the doctor, “now is 
your time! the coast will shut the vessel out, in a 
minute more.” 

In silence on the one side and on the other, the 
two Armadales looked their last at the fatal ship. 
Lonely and lost they had found the Wreck in the 
mystery of the summer night Lonely and lost they 
left the Wreck in the radiant beauty of the summer 
morning. 


An hour later the doctor had seen his guests 
establi^d in their bed-rooms, and had left them to 
take their rest until the breid^fast hour arrived. 

Almost as soon as his back was turned, the doors 
of bofti rooms opened softly, and Allan and Midwinter 
met in the passage. 
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'‘Can you sleep after wliat kas Imppeund?’’ asked 
AUau. 

Midwintw shook bis head. “You were eonung to 
my room, were you not?” he said. “What for?” 

“To ask you to keep me eompany. What were you 
coming to my room for?” 

“To ask you to tell me your dream.” 

“Damn the' dream! I want to forget all about it.” 
“And I want to know all about it.” 

Both paused; both refrained instinctively from saying 
more. For the first time since the beginning of their 
friendship they were on the verge of a disagreement — 
and that on the subjedi of the dream. Allan’s good 
temper just stopped them on the brink. 

“You are the most obstinate fellow alive,” he said; 
“but if you will know all about it, you must know all 
about it, I suppose. Come into my room, and I’ll 
tell you.” 

He led the way, and Midwinter, followed. The door 
closed, and shut them in together. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Shadow of the Future. 

When Mr. Hawbury joined his guests in the break- 
fast-room, the strange coistrast of character between 
them which he had noticed already, was impressed on 
his mind more strongly than ever. One of them sat 
at the well-spread table, hungry and happy; ranging 
from dish to dish, and declaring that he had never 
made such a breakfast in his life. The other sat apart 
at the window; his cup thanklessly deseed before it 
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was empty, his meat left ungraciously half eaten on 
his plate. The doctor’s morning greeting to the two 
accurately expressed the differing impressions which 
they had produced on his mind. He clapped Allan on 
the shoulder, and^ saluted him with a joke. He bowed 
constrainedly to Midwinter, and said, “I am afraid you 
have not recovered the fatigues of the night.” 

' “It’s not the night, doctor, that has damped his 
spirits,’’ said Allan. “It’s something I have been 
telling him. It is not my fault, mind. If I had only 
known beforehand that he believed in dreams, I wouldn’t 
have opened my lips.” 

“Dreams?” repeated the doctor, looking at Mid- 
winter directly, and addressing him under a mistaken 
impression of the meaning of Allan’s words. “With 
your constitution, you ought to be well used to dream- 
ing by this time.” 

“This way, doctor; you have taken the wrong 
turning!” cried Allan. “I’m the dreamer — not he. 
Don’t look astonished; it wasn’t in this comfortable 
house — it was on board that confounded timber-ship. 
The fact is, I fell asleep just before you took us off 
the wreck; and it’s not to be denied that I had a very 
ugly dream. Well, when we got back here — ” 

“ Why do you trouble Mr. Hawbury about a matter 
tliat cannot possibly interest him?” asked Midwinter, 
speaking for the first time, and speaking very im- 
patiently. 

“I beg your pardon,” returned the doctor, rather 
sharply; “so far as I have heard, the matter does in- 
terest me.” 

“That’s right, doctor!” said Allan. “Be interested, 
I beg and pray; I want you to clear his head of the 
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nonsense he has got in it now. What do yon think? 
— he will have it that my dream is a warning to me 
to avoid certain people; and he actually peraists in 
saying that one of those people is — himself I Did you 
ever hear the like of it? I took great pains; I ex- 
plained the whole thing to him. I said, warning be 
hanged — it’s all indigestion! You don’t know what 
I ate and drank at the doctor’s supper-table — I do. 
Do you think he would listen to me? Not he. You 
try him next; you’re a professional man, and he must 
listen to you. Be a good, fellow, doctor; and give me 
a certificate of indigestion; I’ll show yon my tongue 
with pleasure.” 

“The sight of your face is quite enough,” said Mr. 
Hawbury. “I certify, on the spot, that you never had 
such a thing as an indigestion in your life. Let’s hear 
about the dream, and see what we can make of it 
if you have no objection, that is to say.” 

Allan pointed at Midwinter with his fork. 

“Apply to my friend, there,” he said; “he has got 
a much better account of it than 1 can give you. If 
you’ll believe me, he took it all down in writing from 
ray own lips; and he made me sign it at the end, as if 
it was my *last dying speech and confession,’ before I 
went to the gallows. Out with it, old boy — I saw 
you put it in your pocket-book — out with it!” 

“Are you really in earnest?” asked Midwinter, 
producing his pocket-book with a reluctance which was 
almost offensive under the circumstances, for it implied 
distrust of the doctor in the doctor’s own house. 

Jffr. Hawbury ’s colour rose. “Pray don’t show it 
to mOf if you feel the least unwillingness,” he said, 
vitb the elaborate politeness of an offended man. 

Armadale. 1 . 14 
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“Stuff and nonsense I” cried Allan. “Throw it , 
over here!” 

Instead of complying with that characteristic re- 
quest, Midwinter took the paper from the pocket-book, 
and, leaving his place, approached Mr. Hawbury. “I 
beg your pardon,” he said, as he offered the doctor the 
manuscript with his own hand. His eyes dropped to 
the ground, and his face darkened, while he made the 
apology. “A secret, sullen fellow,” thought the doctor, 
thanking him with formal civility — “his friend is 
worth ten thousand of him.”. Midwinter went back to 
the window, and sat down again in silence, with the 
old impenetrable resignation which had once puzzled 
Mr. Brock. 

“Bead that, doctor,” said Allan, as Mr. Hawbury 
opened the written paper. “It’s not told in my round- 
about way; but there’s nothing added to it, and nothing 
taken away. It’s exactly what I dreamed, and exactly 
what I should have written myself, if I had thought 
the thing worth putting down on paper, and if I had 
had the knack of writing — which,” concluded Allan, 
composedly stirring his coffee, “I haven’t, except it’s 
letters; and I rattle them off in no time.” 

Mr. Hawbury spread the manuscript before him on 
the breakfast-table, and read these lines: 

“Allan Armadale’s Dream. 

“Early on the morning of June the first, eighteen 
hundred and fi^-one, I found myself (through circum- 
stances which it is not important to mention in this 
place) left alone with- a Mend of mine — a young 
man about my own age — on board the JBVench 
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timber-ship named La Chrdce de Bieu^ which ship then 
lay wrecked in the channel of the Sound, between the 
mainland of the Isle of Man and the islet called the 
Calf. Having not been in bed the previous night, and 
feeling overcome by fatigue, I fell asleep on the deck 
of the vessel. I was in my usual good health at the 
time, and the morning was far enough advanced for 
the sun to have risen. Under these circumstances, and 
at that period of the day, I passed from sleeping to 
dreaming. As clearly as I can recollect it, after the 
lapse of a few hours, this was the succession of events 
presented to me by the dream: — 

“1. The first event of which I was conscious,* was 
the appearance of my father. He took me silently by 
the hand; and we found ourselves in the cabin of a 
ship. 

“2. Water rose slowly over us in the cabin; and 
I and my father sank through the water together. 

“3. An interval of oblivion followed; and then 
the sense came to me of being left alone in the dark- 
ness. 

“4. I waited. 

“5. The' darkness opened, and showed me the 
vision — as in a picture — of a broad, lonely pool, 
surrounded by open ground. Above the farther margin 
of the pool, I saw the cloudless western sky, red with 
the light of sunset. 

“6. On the near margin of the pool, there stood 
the Shadow of a Woman. 

“7. It was the shadow only. No indication was 
visible to mo by which I could identify it, or compare 
it with any living creature. The long robe showed 

14* 
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me that it was the shadow of a woman, and showed 
me nothing more. 

“8. The darkness closed again — remained with 
me for an interval — and opened for the second time. 

“9. I fonnd myself in a room, standing before a 
long window. The only object of furniture or of orna- 
ment that I saw (or that I can now remember having 
seen), was a little statue placed near me. The window 
opened on a lawn and flower-garden; and the rain was 
pattering heavily against the glass. 

“10. I was not alone in the room. Standing op- 
posite to me at the window was the Shadow of a 
Man. 

“11. I saw no more of it — I knew no more of 
it than I saw and knew of the shadow of the woman. 
But the shadow of the man moved. It stretched out 
its arm towards the statue; and the statue fell in frag- 
ments on the floor. 

“12. With a conftised sensation in me, which was 
partly anger and partly distress, I stooped to look at 
the fragments. "V^en I rose again, the Shadow had 
vanished and I saw no more. 

“13. The darkness opened for the third time, and 
showed me the Shadow of the Woman and the Shadow 
of the Man together. 

“14. No surrounding scene (or none that I can 
now call to mind) was visible to me. 

“15. The Man-Shadow was the nearest; the Wo- 
man-Shadow stood back. From where she stood, there 
came a sound as of the pouring of a liquid softly. I 
saw her touch the shadow of the man with one hand, 
and with the other give him a glass. He took the 
glass, and gave it to me. In the moment when I put 
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it to m 7 lips, a deadly faintness mastered me from 
head to foot. When I came to my senses again, the 
Shadows had vanished, and the third vision was at an 
end. 

“16. The darkness closed over me again; and the 
interval of oblivion followed. 

“17. I was conscious of nothing more, till I felt 
the morning sunshine on my face, and heard my friend 
tell me that I had awakened from a dream.” 


After reading the narrative attentively to the last 
line (under which appeared Allan’s signature), the 
doctor looked across the breakfast-table at Midwinter, 
and tapped bis hngers on the manuscript with a satirical 
smile. 

“Many men, many opinions,” he said. “I don’t 
agree with either of you about this dream. Your 
theory,” he added, looking at Allan, with a smile, 
“we have disposed of already: the supper that ym 
can’t digest, is a supper which has yet to be discovered. 
My theory we will come to presently; your friend’s 
theory claims attention first.” He turned again to 
Midwinter, with his anticipated triumph over a man 
whom he disliked a little too plainly visible in his 
face and manner. “If I understand rightly,” he went 
on, “you believe that this dream is a warning, super- 
naturally addressed to Mr, Armadale, of dangerous 
events that are threatening him, and of dangerous 
people connected with those events, whom he would 
do wisely to avoid. May I inquire whether you have 
arrived at this conclusion, as an habitual believer in 
dreams? — or, as having reasons of your own for 
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attaching especial importance to this one dream in 
particular?” 

“You have stated what my conviction is quite ac- 
curately,” returned Midwinter, chafing under the doc- 
tor’s looks and tones. “Excuse me if I ask you to he 
satisfied with that admission, and to let me keep my 
reasons to myself.” 

“That’s exactly what he said to me,” interposed 
Allan. “I don’t believe he has got any reasons at 
all.” 

“Gently! gently!” said Mr. Hawbury. “We can 
discuss the subject, without intruding ourselves into 
anybody’s secrets. Let us come to my own method 
of dealing with the dream next Mr. Midwinter will 
])robably not be surprised to hear that I look at this 
matter from an essentially practical point of view.” 

“I shall not be at all surprised,” retorted Midwinter. 
“The view of a medical man, when he has a problem 
in humanity to solve, seldom ranges beyond the point 
of his dissecting-knife.” 

The doctor was a little nettled on his side. “Our 
limits are not quite so narrow as that,” he said; “but 
I willingly grant you that there are some articles of 
your faith in which we doctors don’t believe. For ex- 
ample, we don’t believe that a reasonable man is justi- 
fied in attaching a supernatural interpretation to any 
phenomenon which comes within the range of his 
senses, until he has certainly ascertained that there is 
no such thing as a natural explanation of it to be 
found in the first instance.” 

“Come; that’s fair enough, I’m sure,” exclaimed 
Allan. “He hit you hard with the ‘dissecting-knife/ 
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doctor; and now you have hit him back again with 
your ‘natural explanation.’ Let’s have it.” 

“By all means,” said Mr. Hawbtiry; “here it is. 
There is nothing at all extraordinary in my theory of 
dreams: it is the theory accepted by the great mass of 
my profession. A Dream is the reproduction, in the 
sleeping state of the brain, of images and impressions 
produced on it in the waking state; and this reproduc- 
tion is more or less involved, imperfect, or contradic- 
tory, as the action of certain faculties in the dreamer 
is controlled more or less completely, by the influence 
of sleep. Without inquiring farther into this latter 
part of the subject — a very curious and interesting 
part of it — let us take the theory, roughly and 
generally, as I have just stated it, and apply it at once 
to the dream now under consideration.” He took up 
the written paper from the table, and dropped the 
formal tone (as of a lecturer addressing an audience) 
into which he had insensibly fallen. “I see one event 
already in this dream,” he resumed, “which I know to 
be the reproduction of a waking impression produced 
on Mj. Armadale in my own presence. If he will 
only help me by exerting his memory, I don’t despair 
of tracing back the whole succession of events set 
down here, to something that he has said or thought, 
or seen or done, in the four-and-twenty hours, or less, 
which preceded his falling asleep on the deck of the 
timber-ship.” 

“I’ll exert my memory with the greatest pleasure,” 
said Allan. “WTiere shall we start from?” 

“Start by telling me what you did yesterday, be- 
fore I met you and your friend on the road to this 
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place,” relied Mr. Hawbury. “We will say, yon got 
up and had your breakfast. What next?” 

“We took a carriage next,” said Allan, “and drove 
from Castletown to Douglas to see my old friend, Mr. 
Brock, off by the steamer to Liverpool. We came 
back to Castletown, and separated at the hotel door. 
Midwinter went into the house, and I went on to my 
yacht in the harbour. — By-the-by, doctor, remember 
you have promised to go cruising with us before we 
leave the Isle of Man.” 

“Many thanks — but suppose we keep to the matter 
in hand. What next?” 

Allan hesitated. In both senses of the word his 
mind was at sea already. 

“What did you do on board the yacht?” 

“Oh, I know! I pat the cabin to rights — tho- 
roughly to rights. I give you my word of honour, I 
turned every blessed thing topsy-turvy. And my friend 
there came off in a shore-boat and helped me. — 
Talking of boats, I have never asked you yet whether 
your boat came to any harm last night If there’s 
any damage done, I insist on being allowed to re- 
pair it. 

The doctor abandoned all farther attempts at the 
cultivation of Allan’s memory in despair. 

“I doubt if we shall be able to reach our object 
conveniently in this way,” he said. “It wiU be better 
to take the events of the dream in their regular order, 
and to ask the questions that naturally suggest them- 
selves as we go on. Here are the first two events to 
begin with. You dream that your father appears to 
you — that you and he find youreelves in the cabin 
of a ship — that the water rises over you, and that ' 
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you sink in it together. Were you down in the cabin 
of the wreck, may I ask?” 

“I couldn’t be down there,” replied Allan, “as the 
cabin was full of water. I looked in and saw it, and 
shut the door again.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Hawbury. “Here are the 
waking impressions clear enough, so far. You have 
had the cabin in your mind; and you have had the 
water in your mind; and the sound of the channel 
current (as I well know without asking) was the last 
sound in your ears when you went to sleep. The idea 
of drowning comes too naturally out of such impressions 
as these to need dwelling on. Is there anything else 
before we go on? Yes; there is one more circumstance 
left to account for.” 

“The most important circumstance of all,” remarked 
Midwinter, joining in the conversation, without stirring 
from his place at the window. 

“You mean the appearance of Mr. Armadale’s 
father? I was just coming to that,” answered Mr. 
Hawbury. “Is your father alive?” he added, address- 
ing himself to Allan once more. 

“My father died before I was bom.” 

The doctor started. “This complicates it a little,” 
he said. “ How did you know that the figure appearing 
to you in the dream was the figure of your father?” 
Allan hesitated again. Midwinter drew his chair a 
little away from the window, and looked at the doctor 
attentively for the first time. 

“Was your father in your thoughts before you 
went to sleep?” pursued Mr. Hawbury. “Was there 
any description of him — any portrait of him at home 
— in your mind?” ^ 
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“Of course there was!” cried Allan, suddenly seiz- 
ing the lost recollection. “Midwinter! you remember 
the miniature you found on the floor of the cabin when 
we were putting the yacht to rights? You said I didn’t 
seem to value it; and I told you I did, because it was 
a portrait of my father ” 

“And was the face in the dream like the face in 
the miniature?” asked Mr. Hawbury. 

“Exactly like! I say, doctor, this is beginning to 
get interesting!” 

“What do you say now?” asked Mr. Hawbury, 
turning towards the window again. 

Midwinter hurriedly left his chair, and placed him- 
self at the table with Allan. Just as he had once 
already taken refuge from - the tyranny of his own 
superstition in the comfortable common sense of Mr. 
Brock — so, with the same headlong eagerness, with 
the same straightforward sincerity of purpose, he now 
took refuge in the doctor’s theory of dreams. “I say 
what my friend says,” he answered, flushing with a 
sudden enthusiasm; “this is beginning to get interesting. 
Go on — pray go on.” 

The doctor looked at his strange guest more in- 
dulgently than he had looked yet. “You are the only 
mystic I have met with,” he said, “who is willing to 
give fair evidence fair play. I don’t despair of con- 
verting you before our inquiry comes to an end. Let 
us get on to the next set of events,” he resumed, after 
referring for a moment to the manuscript. “The interval 
of oblivion which is described as succeeding the first 
of the appearances in the dream, may be easily dis^ 
posed of. It means, in plain English, the momentary 
cessation of the brain’s intellectual action, while a 
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deeper wave of sleep flows over it, just as the sense of 
being alone in the darkness, which follows, indicates 
the renewal of that action, previous to tbe reproduction 
of another set of impressions. Let us see what they 
are. A lonely pool, surrounded by an open country, 
a sunset sky on the farther side of the pool; and the 
shadow of a woman on the near side. Very good; 
now for it, Mr. Armadale! How did that pool get 
into your head? The open country you saw on your 
way from Castletown to this place. But we have no 
pools or lakes hereabouts; and you can have seen none 
recently elsewhere, for you came here after a cruise at 
sea. Must we fall back on a picture, or a book, or a 
conversation with your fiiend?” 

Allan looked at Midwinter. “I don’t remember 
talking about pools, or lakes,” he said. “Do you?” 

Instead of answering the question. Midwinter sud- 
denly appealed to the doctor. 

“Have you got the last number of the Manx news- 
paper?” he asked. 

The doctor produced it from the sideboard. Mid- 
winter turned to the page containing those extracts 
from the recently published Travels in Australia, which 
had roused Allan’s interest on the previous evening, 
and the reading of which had ended by sending his 
friend to sleep. There — in the passage describing 
the sufferings of the travellers from thirst, and the sub- 
sequent discovery which saved their lives — there, 
appearing at the climax of the narrative, was the broad 
pool of water which had figured in Allan’s dream! 

“Don’t put away the paper,” said the doctor, when 
Midwinter had shown it to him, with the necessary 
explanation. “Before we are at the end of the inquiry, 
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it is quite possible we may want that extract agaiiL 
We have got at the pool. How about tbe sunset? 
Nothing of that sort is referred to in the newspaper 
extract Search your memory again, Mr. Armadale; 
we want your waking impression of a sunset, if you 
please.” 

Once more, Allan was at a loss for an answer; 
and, once more, Midwinter’s ready memory helped him 
through the difficulty. 

“I think I can trace our way back to this impres- 
sion, as I traced our way back to the other,” he said, 
addressing the doctor. “After we got here yesterday 
afternoon, my friend and I took a long walk over the 
hills ” 

“That’s it!” interposed Allan. “I remember. The 
sun was setting as we came back to the hotel for 
supper — and it was such a splendid red sky, we both 
stopped to look at it. And then we talked about Mr. 
Brock, and wondered how far he had got on his journey 
home- My memory may be a slow one at starting, 
doctor; but when it’s once set going, stop it if you 
can! I haven’t half done yet.” 

“Wait one minute, in mercy to Mr. Midwinter’s 
memory and mine,” said the doctor. “We have traced 
back to your waking impressions, the vision of the 
open country, the pool, and the sunset. But the 
Shadow of the Woman has not been accounted for yet. 
Can you find us the original of this mysterious figure 
in the dream-landscape?” 

Allan relapsed into his former perplexity, and Mid- 
winter waited for what was to come, with his eyes * 
fixed in breathless interest on the doctor’s face. For 
the first time there was unbroken silence in the room. 
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Mr. Hawbury looked interrogatively from Allan to 
Allan’s friend. Neither of them answered him. Be- 
tween the shadow and the shadow’s substance there 
was a great gulph of mystery, impenetrable alike to 
all three of them. 

“Patience,” said the doctor, composedly. “Let us 
leave the figure by the pool for the present, and try if 
we can’t pick her up again as we go on. Allow me 
to observe, Mr. Midwinter, that it is not very easy to 
identify a shadow, but we won’t despair. This im- 
palpable lady of the lake may take some consistency 
when we next meet with her.” 

Midwinter made no reply. From that moment his 
interest in the inquiry began to flag. 

“What is the next scene in the dream?” pursued 
Mr. Hawbury, referring to the manuscript “Mr. Arma- 
dale finds himself in a room. He is standing before a 
loi^ window opening on a lawn and flower-garden, 
and the rain is pattering against the glass. The only 
thing he sees in the room is a little statue; and the 
only company he has is the Shadow of a Man standing 
opposite to him. The Shadow stretches out its arm, 
and the statue falls in fragments on the floor; and 
the dreamer, in anger and distress at the catastrophe 
(observe, gentlemen, that here the sleeper’s reasoning 
faculty wakes up a little, and the dream passes ra- 
tionally, for a moment, from cause to effect), stoops to 
look at the broken pieces. When he looks up again 
the scene has vanished. That is to say, in the ebb 
and flow of sleep, it is the turn of the flow now, and 
the brain rests a little. What’s the matter, Mr. Arma- 
.► dale? ‘Has that restive memory of yours run away 
with you again?” 
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“Yes,” said Allan. “I’m off at full gallop. I’ve 
nm the broken statue to earth; it’s nothing more nor 
less than a china shepherdess I knocked off the mantel- 
piece in the hotel coffee-room, when I rang the hell for 
supper last night. I saj, how well we get on; don’t 
we? It’s like guessing a riddle. Now then, Mid- 
winter! your turn next.” 

“No!” said the doctor. “My turn, if yon please. 
I claim the long window, the garden, and the lawn, as 
my property. You will find the long window, Mr. 
Aimadale, in the next room. If you look out, you’ll 
see the garden and lawn in front of it — and, if you’ll 
exert that wonderful memory of yours, you will recollect 
that you were good enough to take special and com- 
plimentary notice of my smart French window and my 
neat garden, when I drove you and your friend to Port 
St. Mary yesterday.” 

“Quite right,” rejoined Allan, “so I did. But 
what about the rain that fell in the dream? I haven’t 
seen a drop of rain for the last week.” 

Mr. Hawbury hesitated. The Manx newspaper 
which had been left on the table caught his eye. “If 
we can think of nothing else,” he said, “let us try if 
we can’t find the idea of the rain where we found the 
idea of the pool.” He looked through the extract 
carefully. “I have got it!” he exclaimed. “Here is 
rain described as having fallen on these thirty Australian 
travellers, before they discovered the pool. Behold 
the shower, Mr. Armadale, which got into your mind 
when you read the extract to your friend last night! 
And behold the dream, Mr. Midwinter, tnixing up 
separate waking impressions just as usual!” 

“Can you find the waking impression which accounts 
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for die human figure at the window?” asked Mid- 
winter; “or, are we to pass over the Shadow of the 
Man as we have passed over the Shadow of the Woman 
already?” 

He put the question with scrupulous courtesy of 
manner, but with a tone of sarcasm in his voice which 
caught the doctor’s ear, and set up the doctor’s contro- 
versial bristles on the instant. 

“When you are picking up shells on the beach, 
Mr. Midwinter, you usually begin with the shells that 
lie nearest at hand,” he rejoined. “We are picking up 
facts now; and those that are easiest to get at are the 
facts wo will take first Let the Shadow of the Man 
and the Shadow of the Woman pair off together for 
the present — we won’t lose sight of them, I promise 
you. All in good time, my dear sir; all in good 
timel” 

He too was polite, and he too was sarcastic. The 
short truce between the opponents was at an end al- 
ready. Midwinter returned significantly to his former 
place by the window. The doctor instantly turned his 
back on the window more significantly still. Allan, 
who never quarrelled with anybody’s opinion, and 
never looked below the surface of anybody’s conduct, 
drummed cheerfully on the table with the handle of 
his knife. “Go on, doctorl” he called out; “my won- 
derful memory is as fresh as ever.” 

“Is it?” said Mr. Hawbury, referring again to the 
narrative of the dream. “Do you remember what hap- 
pened, when you and I were gossiping with the land- 
lady at the bar of the hotel last night?” ’ 

“Of course I dol Ton were Wnd enough to hand 
me a glias of brandy-and-water, which the landlady 
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had just mixed for your own drinking. And I was 
obliged to reftise it because, as I told you, the taste 
of brandy always turns me sick and faint, mix it bow 
you please.” 

“Exactly so,” returned the doctor. “And here is 
the incident reproduced in the dream. You see the 
man’s shadow and the woman’s shadow together this 
time. You hear the pouring out of liquid (brandy from 
the hotel bottle, and water from the hotel jug); the 
glass is handed the woman-shadow (tbe landlady) 
to the man-shadow (myself); the man-shadow hands it 
to you (exactly what I did); and the faintness (which 
you had previously described to me) follows in due 
course. I am shocked to identify these mysterious 
Appearances, Mr. Midwinter, with such miserably un- 
romantic originals as a woman who keeps an hotel, 
and a man who physics a country district. But your 
friend himself will tell you that the glass of brandy- 
and-water was prepared by the landlady, and that it 
reached him by passing from her hand to mine. We 
have picked up the shadows, exactly as I anticipated; 
and we have only to account now — which may be 
done in two words — for the manner of their appear- 
ance in the dr^m. After having tried to introduce the 
waking impression of the doctor and the landlady se- 
parately, in connection with die wrong aet of circum- 
stances, the dreaming mind comes rigd^t at the third 
trial, and introduces the doctor and the landlady to- 
gether, in connection with the right set of cbcum- 
stances. There it is in a nutshelll — Permit me to 
hand you back the manuscript^ with my best thanks 
for your very complete and striking confirmation of 
the rational theory of dreams.” Saying those words, 
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. Mr. Hawbmy returned the written paper to Midwinter, 
with the pitiless politeness of a conquering man. 

“Wonderful! not a point missed anywhere from 
beginning to end! By Jupiter!” cried Allan, with the 
ready reverence of intense ignorance. “What a thing 
science is!” 

“Not a point missed, as you say,” remarked the 
doctor, complacently. “And yet I doubt if we have 
succeeded in convincing your friend. 

“You have not convinced me,” said Midwinter. 
“But I don’t presume on that account to say that you 
are wrong.” 

He spoke quietly, almost sadly. The terrible con- 
viction of the supernatural origin of the dream, from 
which he had tried to escape, had possessed itself of 
him again. All his interest in the argument was at an 
end; all his sensitiveness to its irritating influences was 
gone. In the case of any other man, Mr. Hawbury 
would have been mollified by such a concession as his 
adversary had now made to him; but he disliked Mid- 
winter too cordially to leave him in the peaceable 
enjoyment of an opinion of his own, 

“Do you admit,” asked the doctor, more pugna- 
ciously than ever, “that I have traced back every 
event of the dream to a waking impression which pre- 
ceded it in Mr. Armadale’s mind?” 

“I have no wish to deny that you have done so,” 
said Midwinter, resignedly. 

“Have I identified the Shadows with their living 
originals?” 

“You have identified them to your own satisfaction, 
and to my friend’s satisfaction. Not to mine.” 

“Not to yours? Can yomt identify them?” 

Armadale. I. 15 
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“No. I can only wait till the living originals stand 
revealed in the future.” 

“ Spoken like an oracle, Mr. Midwinter! Have you any 
idea at present of who those living originals may be?” 

“I have. I believe that coming events will identify 
the Shadow of the Woman with a person whom my 
friend has not met with yet; and the Shadow of the 
Man with myself.” 

Allan attempted to speak. The doctor stopped him. 

“Let ns clearly understand this,” he said to Mid- 
winter. “Leaving your own case out of the question 
for the moment, may I ask how a shadow, which has 
no distinguishing mark about it, is to be identified 
with a living woman, whom your friend doesn’t know?” 

Midwinter’s colour rose a little. He began to feel 
the lash of the doctor’s logic. 

“The landscape-picture of the dream has its dis- 
tinguishing marks,” he replied. “And, in that land- 
scape, the living woman will appear when the living 
woman is first seen.” 

“The same thing will happen, I suppose,” pursued 
the doctor, “with the man-shadow which you persist in 
identifying with yourself. You will be associated in 
the future with a statue broken in your friend’s pre- 
sence, with a long window looking out on a garden, 
and with a shower of rain pattering against the glass? 
Do you say that?” 

“I say that.” 

“And so again, I presume, with the next vision? 
You and the mysterious woman wilhbe brought togetlier 
in some place now unknown, and will present to Mr. 
Armadale some liquid yet unnamed, which will turn him 
faint? — Do you seriously tell mo you believe tliis?” 
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“I seriously tell you I believe it.” 

“And, according to your view, these fulhlments of 
the dream will mark the progress of certain coming 
events, in which Mr. Armadale’s happiness, or Mr. 
Armadale’s safety, will be dangerously involved?” 
“That is my firm conviction.” 

The doctor rose — laid aside his moral dissecting- 
knife — considered for a moment — and took it up again. 

“One last question,” he said. “Have yon any 
reason to give for going out of your way to adopt 
such a mystical view as this, when an unanswerably 
rational explanation of the dream lies straight before you?” 
“No reason,” replied Midwinter, “that I can give, 
either to you or to my friend.” 

The doctor looked at his watch with the air of a 
man who is suddenly reminded that he has been wast- 
ing his time. 

“We have no common ground to start from,” he 
said; “and if we talked till doomsday, we should not 
agree. Excuse my leaving you rather abruptly. It is 
later than I thought; and my morning’s batch of sick 
people are waiting for me in the surgery, I have con- 
vinced yom mind, Mr. Armadale, at any rate; so the 
time we have given to this discussion has not been 
altogether lost Pray stop here, and smoke your cigar. 
I shall be at your service agmn in less than an hour.” 
He nodded cordially to Allan, bowed formally to Mid- 
winter, and quitted the room. 

As soon as the doctor’s back was turned, Allan left 
his place at the table, and appealed to his friend, with 
that irresistible heartiness of manner which had always 
found its way to Midwinter’s sympathies , from the first 
day when they met at the Somersetsliire inn. 

15 * 
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“Now the sparring- match between you and the 
doctor is over,” said Allan, “I have got two words to 
say on my side. Will you do something for my sake 
which you won’t do for your own?” « 

Midwinter’s face brightened instantly. “I will do 
anything you ask me,” he said. 

“Very well. Will you let the subject of the dream 
drop out of our talk altogether, from this time forth?” 
“Yes, if you wdsh it.” 

“Will you go a step further? Will you leave oflP 
thinking about the dream?” 

“It’s hard to leave off thinking about it, Allan. 
But I will try.” 

“That’s a good fellow! Now give me that trumpery 
bit of paper, and let’s tear it up, and have done with it.” 
He tried to snatch the manuscript out of his friend’s 
hand; but Midwinter was too quick for him, and kept 
it beyond his reach. 

“Come! come!” pleaded Allan. “I’ve set my heart 
‘ on lighting my cigar with it.” 

Midwinter hesitated painfully. It was hard to resist 
Allan; but he did resist him. “I’ll wait a little,” he 
said, “before you light your cigar with it” 

“How long? Till to-morrow?” 

“Longer.” 

“Till we leave the Isle of Man?” 

“Longer.” 

“Hang it — give me a plain answer to a plain 
question! How long will you wait?” 

Midwinter carefully restored the paper to its place 
in his pocket-book. 

“I’ll wait,” he said, “till we get to Thorpe-Ambrose.” 

THS BND OF THE FIBST BOOK. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Lurking Mischief. 

1. — From (him Midmnter to Mr. Brock. 

“Thorpe-Ambrose, Jane 15, 1851. 

“Dear Mr. Brock, — Only an hour since, we 
reached this house, just as the servants were locking 
up for the night Allan has gone to bed, worn out 
by our long day’s journey, and has left me in the room 
they call the library, to^tell you the story of our joiumey 
to Norfolk. Being better seasoned than he is to fatigues 
of all kinds, my eyes are quite wakeful enough for 
writing a letter, though the clock on the chimney-piece 
points to midnight, and we have been travelling since 
ten in the morning. 

“The last news you had of us was news sent by 
Allan from the Isle of Man. If I am not mistaken, he 
wrote to tell you of the night we passed on board the 
wrecked ship. Forgive me, dear Mr. Brock, if I say 
nothing on that subject until time has helped me to 
think of ftj^rith a quieter mind. The hard fight against 
myself must all be fought over again; but I will win 
it yet, please God; I will indeed. 

“There is no need to trouble yon with any account 
of our joumeyings about the northern and western 
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districts of the island; or of the short cruises we took 
when the repairs of the yacht were at last complete. 
It will be better if I get on at once to the morning of 
yesterday — the fourteenth. We had come in with 
the night-tide to Douglas harbour; and, as soon as the 
post-office was open, Allan, by my advice, sent on 
shore for letters. The messenger returned with one 
letter only; and the writer of it proved to be the 
former mistress of Thorpe- Ambrose — Mrs. Blanchard. 

“You ought to be informed, I think, of the con- 
tents of this letter; for it has seriously influenced 
Allan’s plans. He loses everything, sooner or later, 
as you know, and he has lost the letter already. So I 
must give you the substance of what Mrs. Blanchard 
•wrote to him, as plainly as I can. 

“The first page announced the departure of the 
ladies from Thorpe-Ambrose. They left on the day 
before yesterday — the thirteenth — having, after 
much hesitation, finally decided on going abroad, to 
visit some old friends settled in Italy, in the neighbour- 
hood of Florence. It appears to be quite possible that 
Mrs. Blauchard and her niece may settle there too, if 
they can find a suitable house and grounds to let 
They both like the Italian country and the Italian 
people, and they are well enough off to please them- 
selves. The elder lady has her jointure, and the 
younger is in possession of all her father’s fortune. 

“The next page of the letter was, in Allan’s opinion, 
far from a pleasant page to read. 

“After referring, in the most grateful terms, to the 
kindness which had left her niece and herself free to 
leave their old home at th^ own time, Mrs. Blanchard 
added that Allan’s considerate conduct had produced 
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sucli a strongly favourable impression among the friends 
and dependants of the family, that they were desirous 
of giving him a public reception on his arrival among 
them. A preliminary meeting of the tenants on the 
estate and the principal persons in the neighbouring 
town, had already been held to discuss the arrange- 
ments; and a letter might be expected shortly from the 
clergyman, inquiring when it would suit Mr. Armadale’s 
convenience to take possession personally and publicly 
of his estates in Norfolk. 

“You will now be able to guess the cause of our 
sudden departure from the Isle of Man. The first and 
foremost idea in your old pupil’s mind, as soon as he 
had read Mrs. Blanchard’s account of the proceedings 
at the meeting, was the idea of escaping the public 
reception; and the one certain way he could see of 
avoiding it, was to start for Thorpe- Ambrose before the 
clergyman’s letter could reach him. 

“I tried hard to make him think a little before he 
acted on his first impulse in this matter; but he only 
went on packing his portmanteau in his own impene- 
trably good-humoured way. In ten minutes his luggage 
was ready; and in five minutes more. he had given the 
crew their directions for taking the yacht back to 
Somersetshire. The steamer to Liverpool was alongside 
of us in the harbour, and I had really no choice but to 
go on board with him, or to let him go by himself. I 
spare you the account of our stormy voyage, of our 
detention at Liverpool, and of the trains we missed on 
our journey across the country. You know that we 
have got here safely, and that is enough. What the 
servants think of the new Squire’s sudden appearance 
among them, without a word of warning; is of ho great 
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consequence. What the committee for arranging the 
public reception may think of it, when the news flies 
abroad to-morrow, is, I am a&aid, a more serious matter. 

“Having already mentioned the servants, I may 
proceed to tell you that the latter part of Mrs. Blanchard’s 
letter was entirely devoted to instructing Allan on the 
subject of the domestic establishment which she has 
left behind her. It seems that all the servants, indoors 
and out (with three exceptions), are waiting here, on 
the chance that Allan will continue them in their 
places. Two of these exceptions are readily accounted 
for: Mrs. Blanchard’s maid and Miss Blanchard’s maid 
go abroad with their mistresses. The third exceptional 
case is the case of the upper housemaid: and here there 
is a little hitch. In plain words, the housemaid has 
been sent away at a moment’s notice, for what Mrs. 
Blanchard rather mysteriously describes as ‘levity of 
conduct with a stranger.’ 

“I am afraid you will laugh at me, but I must 
confess the truth. I have been made so distrustful 
(after what happened to us in the Isle of Man) of even 
the most trifling misadventures which connect them- 
selves in any way with Allan’s introduction to his new 
life and prospects, that I have already questioned one 
of the men-servants here about this apparently un- 
important matter of the housemaid’s going away in 
disgrace. 

“All I can learn is, that a strange man had been 
noticed hanging suspiciously about the grounds; that 
the housemaid was so ugly a woman as to render it 
next to a certainty that he had some underhand pur- 
pose to serve in making himself agreeable to her; and 
that he has not as yet been seen again in the neigh- 
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bonrliood since the day of her dismissal. So mnch for 
the one servant who has been turned ont at Thorpe- 
Ambrose. I can only hope there is no trouble for Allan 
brewing in that quarter. As for the other servants 
who remain, Mrs. Blanchard describes them, both men 
and women, as perfectly trustworthy; and they will 
all, no doubt, continue to occupy their present places. 

“Having now done with Mrs. Blanchard's letter, my 
next duty is to beg you, in Allan’s name and with 
Allan's love, to come here and stay with him at the ear- 
liest moment when you can leave Somersetshire. Although 
I cannot presume to think that my own wishes will have 
any special influcmce in determining you to accept this in- 
vitation, I must nevertheless acknowledge that I have 
a reason of my own for earnestly desiring to see you 
here. Allan has innocently caused me a new anxiety 
about my future relations with liim; and I sorely need 
your advice to show me the right way of setting that 
anxiety at rest. 

“The difficulty which now perplexes me relates 
to the steward’s place at Thorpe-Ambrose. Before 
to-day, I only knew that Allan had hit on some 
plan of his own for dealing with this matter; rather 
strangely involving, among other results, the letting of 
the cottage which was the old steward’s place of abode, 
in consequence of the new steward’s contemplated 
residence in the great house. A chance word in our 
conversation on the journey here, led Allan into speak- 
ing out more plainly than he had spoken yet; and I 
heard, to my unutterable astonishment, that the person 
who was at the bottom of the whole arrangement about 
the steward was no other than myself! 

“It is needless to tell you how I felt this new in- 
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Stance of Allan's kindness. The first pleasure of heai** 
ing from his own lips that I had deserved the strong- 
est proof he could give of his confidence in me, was 
soon dashed by the pain which mixes itself with all 
pleasure — at least, with all that I have ever known. 
Never has my past life seemed so dreary to look back 
on as it seems now, when I feel how entirely it has 
unfitted me to take the place of all others that 1 should 
have liked to occupy in my friend’s service. I mustered 
courage to tell him that I had none of the business 
knowledge and business experience which his steward 
ought to possess. He generously met the objection 
by telling me that I could learn; and he has promised 
to send to London for the person who has already been 
employed for the time being in the steward’s office, 
and who will, therefore, be perfectly competent to 
teach me. 

“Do you, too, think I can learn? If you do, I will 
work day and night to instruct myself. But if- (as I 
am afraid) the steward’s duties are of far too serious a 
kind to be learnt off-hand by a man so young and so 
inexperienced as I am — then, pray hasten your 
journey to Thorpe-Ambrose, and exert your influence 
over Allan personally. Nothing less will induce him 
to pass me over, and to employ a steward who is real- 
ly fit to take the place. Pray, pray, act in this matter 
as you think best for Allan’s interests. Whatever 
disappointment I may feel, he shall not see it. 

“Believe me, dear Mr. Brock, gratefully yours, 

“OziAS MIDWINTER. 

“P. S. — I open the envelope again, to add one 
word more. If yon have heard or seen anything since 
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your return to Somersetshire of the woman in the 
black dress and the red shawl, I hope you will not 
forget, when you write, to let me know it. — 0. M.” 

2. — From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Owitt. 

“Ladies' Toilette Repo«itory, Diana Street, Pimlico: Wednesday. 

“My dear Lydia; — To save the post, I write to 
you, after a long day’s worry at my place of business, 
on the business letter-paper, having news since we last 
met, which it seems advisable to send yon at the 
earliest opportunity. 

“To b^n at the beginning. After carefully con- 
sidering the thing, I am quite sure you will do wisely 
with young Armadale if you hold your tongue about 
Madeira and all that happened there. Your position 
was, no doubt, a very strong one with his mother. You 
had privately helped her in playing a trick on her own 
father — you had been ungratefully dismissed, at a 
pitiably tender age, as soon as you had served her 
purpose — and when you came upon her suddenly, 
after a separation of more than twenty years, you 
found her in failing health, with a grown-up son, whom 
she had kept in total ignorance of the true story of her 
marriage. 

“Have you any such advantages as these with the 
young gentleman who has survived her? If he is not 
a bom idiot, he will decline to believe your shocking 
aspersions on the memory of his mother; and — seeing 
that yon have no proofs at this distance of time to 
meet him with — there is an end of your money- 
grubbing in the golden Armadale diggings. Mind! 1 
don’t dispute that the old lady’s heavy debt of obliga- 
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tion, after what you did for her in Madeira, is not 
paid yet; and that the son is the next person to settle 
with you, now the mother has slipped through your 
fingers. Only squeeze him the right way, my dear, 
that’s what I venture to suggest — squeeze him the 
right way. 

“And which is the right way? That question brings 
me to my news. 

“Have you thought again of that other notion of 
yours of trying your hand on this lucky young gentle- 
man, with nothing but your own good looks and your 
own "quick wits to help you? The idea hung on my 
mind so strangely after you were gone, that it ended 
in my sending a little note to my lawyer, to have the 
will under which young Armadale has got his fortune 
examined at Doctors’ Commons. The result turns out 
to be something infinitely more encouraging than either 
you or I could possibly have hoped for. After the 
lawyer’s report to me, there cannot be a moment’s 
doubt of what you ought to do. ' In two words, Lydia, 
take the bull by the horns — and marry him! ! ! 

“I am quite serious. He is much better worth the 
venture than you suppose. Only persuade him to 
make you Mrs. Armadale, and you may set all after- 
discoveries at flat defiance. As long as he lives, you 
can make your own terms with him; and, if he dies, 
the will entitles you, in spite of anything he can say 
or do — with children, or without them — to an in- 
come chargeable on his estate, of twelve hundred a year 
for life. There is no doubt about this — the lawyer 
himself has looked at the will. Of course Mr. Blanchard 
had his son, and his son’s widow in his eye, when he 
made the provision. But, as it is not limited to any 
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one heir by name, and not revoked anywhere, it now 
holds as good with young Armadale as it would have 
held under other circumstances with Mr. Blanchard’s 
son. What a chance for you, after all the miseries 
and the dangers you have gone through, to be mistress 
of Thorpe- Ambrose, if he lives; to have an income for 
life, if he dies! Hook him, my poor dear; hook him at 
4tny sacrifice. 

“I daresay you will make the same objection when 
you read this, which you made when we were talking 
about it the other day — I mean the objection of 
your age. 

“Now, my good creature, just listen to me. The 
question is — not whether you were five-and-thirty last 
birtliday; we will own the dreadful truth, and say you 
were — but whether you do look, or don’t look, your 
real age. My opinion on this matter ought to be, and 
is, one of the best opinions in London. I have had 
twenty years’ experience among our charming sex in 
making up battered old faces and worn-out old figures 
to look like new — and I say positively you don’t 
look a day over thirty, if as much. If you will follow 
my advice about dressing, and use one or two of my 
applications privately, I guarantee to put you back 
three years more. I will forfeit all the money I shall 
have to advance for you in this matter, if, when I have 
ground you young again in my wonderful mill, you 
look more than seven-and-twenty in any man’s eyes 
living — except, of course, when you wake anxious in 
the small hours of the morning; and then, my dear, 
you will be old and ugly in the retirement of your own 
room, and it won’t matter. 

“‘But,’ you may say, ‘supposing all this, here I 
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am, even with your art to help me, looking a good six 
years older than he is; and that is against me at start* 
ing.’ Is it? Just think again. Surely, your own ex- 
perience must have shown you that the commonest of 
all common weaknesses, in young fellows of this 
Armadale’s age, is to fall in love with women older 
than themselves? Who are the men who really ap- 
preciate us in the bloom of our youth (I’m sure I have 
cause to speak well of the bloom of youth; I made 
fifty guineas to-day by putting it on the spotted 
shoulders of a woman old enough to be your mother), 
— who are the men, I say, who are ready to worship 
us when we are mere babies of seventeen? The gay 
young gentlemen in the bloom of their own youth? 
No! The cunning old wretches who are on the wrong 
side of forty. 

“And what is the moral of this, as the story-books 
say? 

“The moral is that the chances, with such a head 
as you have got on your shoulders, are all in your 
favour. If you feel your present forlorn position, as I 
believe' you do; if you know what a charming woman 
(in the men’s eyes) you can still be, when you please; 
and if all your old resolution has really come back, 
after that shocking outbreak of desperation on board 
the steamer (natural enough, I own, under the dread- 
ful provocation laid on you), you will want no ftixther 
persuasion from me to try this experiment. Only to 
think of how things turn out! If the other young booby 
had not jumped into die river after you, ihii yoting 
booby would never have had the estate. It really 
looks as if fate had determined that you were to be 
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Mrs. Armadale, of Thorpe-Ambrose — and who can 
control his fate, as the poet says? 

“Send me one line to say Yes or No; and be- 
lieve me 

“Your attached old friend, 

“Maria Oldbrshaw.” 


3. — From Mias Choilt to Mrs. Older shmo. 

“Richmond, Thargday. 

“You Old Wretch, — I won’t say Yes or No till 
I have had a long, long look at my glass first. If you 
had any real regard for anybody but your wicked old 
self, you would know that the bare idea of marrying 
again (after what I have gone through) is. an idea that 
makes my flesh creep. 

“But there can be no harm in your sending me a 
little more information, while I am making up my 
mind. You have got twenty pounds of mine still left 
out of those things you sold for me: send ten pounds 
here for my expenses, in a post-office order, and use 
the other ten for making private inquiries at Thorpe- 
Ambrose. I want to know when the two Blanchard 
women go away, and when young Armadale stirs up 
the dead ashes in the family fireplace. Are you quite 
sure he will turn out as easy to manage as you think ? 
If he takes after his hypocrite of a mother, I can tell 
you this — Judas Iscariot has come to life again. 

“I am very comfortable in this lodging. There 
are lovely flowers in the garden, and the birds wake 
me in the morning dehghtfdlly. I have hired a 
reasonably good piano. The only man I care two 
straws about — don’t be alarmed; he was laid in his 
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grave many a long year ago, under the name of 
Beethoven — keeps me company, in my lonely hoars. 
The landlady would, keep me company, too, if I would, 
only let her. I hate women. The new curate paid a 
visit to the other lodger yesterday, and passed me on 
the lawn as he came out My eyes have lost nothing 
yet, at any rate, though I am five-and-thirty; the poor 
man actually blushed when I looked at him! "N^at 
sort of colour do you think he would have turned, if 
one of the little birds in the garden had whispered in 
his ear, and told him the true story of the charming 
Miss Gwilt? 

“Good-by, Mother Oldershaw. I rather doubt whether 
I am yours, or anybody’s, affectionately*, but we all tell 
lies at the bottoms of our letters, don’t we? If you 
are my attached old friend, I must of course be 

“Youxs affectionately, 

“Lydia Gwilt. 

“P. S. — Keep your odious powders and paints 
and washes for the spotted shoulders of your customers; 
not one of them shall touch my skin, 1 promise you. 
If you really want to be useful, try and find out some 
quieting draught to keep me from grinding my teeth 
in my sleep. I shall break them one of these 
nights; and then what will become of my beauty, I 
wonder?” 

4. — From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss OtoiU. 

** Ladies* Toilette Repository, Tuesday. 

“My dear Lydia, — It is a thousand pities your 
letter was not addressed to Mr. Armadale; your grace* 
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fnl audacity would have charmed him. It doesn’t 
affect me; 1 am so well used to audacity in my way 
of life, you know. Why waste your sparkling wit, my 
love, on your own impenetrable Oldersharw? — it only 
splutters and goes w out Will you tuy and 'be serious, 
this next time? liave ne^ ^or yod from Thorpe- 
Ambrose, 'Ifhl^'is beyond a joke, and which must not 
be trifled with. 

“An hour after I got your letter, I set the inquiries 
on foot Not knowing what consequences they might 
lead to, I thought it safest to begin in the dark. In- 
stead of employing any of the people whom I have at 
my own disposal (who know you and know me), I 
went to the Private Inquiry Office in Shadyside Place, 
and put the matter in the inspector’s hands, in the 
character of a perfect stranger, and without mentioning 
you at all. This was not the cheapest way of going 
to work, I own; but it was the safest way, which is of 
much greater consequence. 

“The inspector and I understood each other in ten 
minutes; and the right person for the purpose — the 
most harmless-looking young man you ever saw in 
your life — was produced immediately. He left for 
Thorpe- Ambrose an hour after I saw him. I arranged 
to call at the office on the afternoons of Saturday, 
Monday, and to-day, for news. There was no news 
^ till to-day — and there I found our Confidential Agent 
just returned to town, and waiting to favour me with 
a full account of his trip to Norfolk. 

“First of all, let me quiet your mind about those 
two questions of yours; I have got answers to both the 
one and the other. The Blanchard women go away to 
foreign parts on the thirteenth; and young Armadale is 
Armadale. 1. 
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at this moment cruising somewhere at sea in hiS yacht. 
There if talk at Thorpe- Ambrose of giving hkn a puUie 
reception^ an4 of calling a meeting of the loo^l grantees 
to settle it ali The speechifying and fuss on these oc- 
casions generally wastes plenty of time; and the public 
reception is not thought likely to meet the new Squire 
much before the end of the month. » 

“If our messenger had done no more for us than 
this, I think he would have earned his money. But 
the harmless young man is a regular Jesuit at a private 
inquiry — wiA this great advantage oYer all the Popish 
priests I have ever seen, that he has not got his slyness 
written in his face. 

“Having to get his information through the female 
servants, in the usual way, he addressed himself, with 
admirable discretion, to the ugliest woman in the house; 
‘When they are nice-looking, and*can pick and choose,’ 
as he neady expressed it to me, ‘they waste a great 
deal of valuable time in deciding on a sweetheart. 
When they are ugly, and haven’t got the ghost of a 
chance of choosing, they snap at a sweedieart, if he 
comes their way, like a starved dog at a bone.’ Act- 
ing on these excellent principles, our Confidential Agent 
succeeded, after certain unavoidable delays, in address- 
ing himself to the upper housemaid at Thorpe-Ambrose, 
and took foil possession of her confidence at the first 
interview. Bearing his instructions carefully in mind, 
he encouraged the woman to chatter, and was favoured, 
of course, with all the gossip of the servants’ hall. The 
greater part of it (as repeated to me) was of no earthly 
importance. But I listened patiently, and was rewarded 
by a valuable discovery at last. Here it is. 

“It seems there is an ornamental cottage in the 
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girmods ait T!k>rpe-A«ftbro6e. For -emne reason un- 
known, young Amadnie has ehosen to let it; and a 
tenant has eome in already. He is a poor half-pay 
m^or in the army, aaaoaed Mihroy — a meek sort of 
man, fey all aecounts, with a turn for occupying him- 
self in mechanical pursuits, and with a domestic in- 
cumbrance in the shape of a bedridden wifo, who has 
not been seen by anybody. Well, and what of all 
this? you will ask, with' that sparkling impatience 
which becomes you so' well. 3fy dear Lydia, don’t 
sparkle! The man’s family affairs seriously concern 
us bolb — for, as ill-lack will have it, the man has 
got a daughter! 

“Yon may imagine how I questioned our agent, and 
how our agent ransacked his memory, when I stumbled, 
in due course, on such a discovery as this. If heaven 
is responsible for women’s chattering tongues, heaven 
be praised! From Miss Blanchard to Miss Blanchard’s 
maid; from Miss Blanchard’s maid to Miss Blanchard’s 
aunt’s maid; from Miss Blanchard’s aunt’s maid to the 
ugly housemaid; from the ugly housemaid to the harm- 
less-looking young man — so the stream of gossip 
trickled into the right reservoir at last, and thirsty 
Mother Oldershaw has drunk it all up. 

“In plain English, my dear, this is how it stands. 
The major’s daughter is a minx just turned sixteen; 
lively and nice-looking (hateful little wretch!), dowdy 
in her dress (thank heaven!), and deficient in her man- 
ners (thank heaven again!). She has been brought up 
at home. The governess who last had charge of her, 
left before her father moved to Thorpe-Amferose. Her 
education stands wofully in want of a finishing touch, 
and the major doesn’t quite kuow what to do next. 

16 * 
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None of his friends can recommend Iiim a new gover- 
ness, and he doesn’t like the notion of sending the girl 
to school. So matters rest at present, on the major’s 
own showing — for so the major expressed himself at 
a morning call which the father and daughter paid to 
the ladies at the great house. 

“You have now got my promised news, and you 
will have little difficulty, I think, in agreeing wdth me, 
that the Armadale business must be settled at once, one 
way or the other. If, wdth your hopeless prospects, 
and with what I may call your family claim on this 
young fellow, you decide on giving him up, I shall 
have the pleasure of sending you the balance of your 
account with me (seven-and-twenty shillings), and shall 
then be free to devote myself entirely to my own 
proper business. If, on the contrary, you decide to try 
your luck at Thorpe-Ambrose, then (there being no 
kind of doubt that the major’s minx will set her cap 
at the young squire) I should be glad to hear how you 
mean to meet the double difficulty of inflaming Mr, 
Ajmadale and extinguishing Mass Milroy. 

“Affectionately yours, 

“Maria Oldershaw.” 


5. — From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. 

{First Answer.) 

** Richmond, Wednesday Morning. 

“Mrs. Oldershaw, — Send me my seven-and-twenty 
shillings, and devote yourself to your own proper busi- 
ness. 


“Yours, L. G.” 
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6. — From Miss Gwtlt to Mrs, Oldershaw, 

(Second Answer,) 

‘‘Richmond, Wednesday Night. ' 

‘‘Dear Old Love, — Keep the seven-and- twenty 
shillings, and bum my other letter. I have changed 
my mind. 

“I wrote the first time, after a horrible night. I 
write, this time, after a ride on horseback, a tumbler 
of claret, and the breast of a chicken. Is that explana- 
tion enough? Please say Yes — for I want to go 
back to my piano. 

“No; I can’t go back yet — I must answer your 
question first. But are you really so very simple as 
to suppose that I don’t see straight through you and 
your letter? You know that the major’s difficulty is 
our opportunity as well as I do; but you want me to 
take the responsibility of making the first proposal; 
don’t yor*? Suppose I take it in your own roundabout 
way? Suppose I say — ‘Pray don’t ask me how I 
propose inflaming Mr. Armadale and extinguishing Miss 
Milroy; the question is so shockingly abrupt I really 
can’t answer it. Ask me, instead, if it is the modest 
ambition of my life to become Miss Milroy’s governess?’ 
Yes, if you please, Mrs. Oldershaw — and if you will 
assist me by becoming my reference. 

“There it is for you! If some serious disaster 
happens (which is quite possible), what a comfort it 
will be to remember that it was all my fault! 

“Now I have done this for you, will you do some- 
thing for me. I want to dream away the little time 
I am likely to have left here, in my own way. Be a 
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merciftil Mother Oldershaw, and spare me the worry of 
looking at the Ins and Outs, and adding up the chances 
For and Against, in this new venture of mine. Think 
for me, in short, until I am obliged to think for 
myself. 

“I had better not write any more, oa* I shall say 
something savage that you won't like. 1 am in one of 
my tempers to-night. I want a husband to vex, or a 
child to beat, or something of that sort Do you ever 
like to see the summer insects kill themselves in the 
candle? I do, sometimes. Grood-night, Mrs. Jezebel. 
The longer you can leave me here the better. The air 
agrees with me, and I am looking charmingly. 

“L. G.” 


7. — From Mrs. Oldershaw tp Miss Otoilt. 

“ Thoriday. 

“Mt dear Lydia, — Some persons in my situation 
might be a little offended at the tone of your last 
letter. But 1 am so fondly attached to you] And 
when 1 love a person, it is so very hard, my dear, for 
that person to offend me! Don’t ride quite so far, and 
only drink half a tumblerful of claret next time. I say 
no more. 

“Shall we leave off our fencing-match and come to 
serious matters now? How curiously hard it always 
seems to be for women to understand each other — 
especially when they have got their pens in their handsl 
But suppose we try. 

“Well, then, to bepn with I gather from your 
letter that you have wisely decided to try the Thez^ 
Ambrose experiment — and to secure, if you emr, an 
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position «rt stfoting, by beoomi&g a iF^embor 
•of Major Milroy’fi boiiaoboli If cipcumgfftaqes 
ioTB against yon, and some other woman geta the 
governess's pWe (about winch I shall have soraething 
more to say presently), you will then have no choice 
but to make Mr. Aimf^le’s acquaintance in some other 
character. In any case, you want my assistance; 
and the first question therefore to set at rest between 
us, is the question of what I am willing to do, and 
what I can do, to help you. 

“A woman, my dear Lydia, with your appearance, 
your manners, your abilities, and your education, can 
make almost any excursions into society that she 
pleases, if she only has money in her pocket and a 
respectable reference to appeal to in cases of emergency. 
As to the money, in the first place. I will engage to 
find it, on condition of your remembering my assistance 
with adequate pecuniary gratitude, if you win the 
Armadale prize. Your promise so to remember me, 
embodying the terms in plain figures, shall be drawn 
out on paper by my own lawyer; so that we can sign 
and settle at once when I see you in London. 

“Next, as to the reference. 

“Here, again, my services are at your disposal — 
on another condition. It is this: that you present your- 
self at Thorpe- Ambrose, under the name to which you 
have returned, ever since that dreadf(4 business of your 
marriage I mean your own maiden name of Gwilt 
I halve only one motive iu insisting on this; I wish to 
run no needless risks. My experience, as confidential 
adviser of my customers, -in various romantie cases of 
private embarrassnavSBt, has shown me that an assumed 
name is, nine times out of ten, a very unnecessary and 
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a very dangerotis form of deception. NotMng could 
justify your assuming a name but the fear of young 
Armadale’s detecting you — a fear from which we are 
fortunately relieved by his mother’s own conduct in 
keeping your early connection with her a profound 
secret from her son, and from everybody. 

“The next, and last, perplexity to settle, relates, 
my dear, to the chances for and against your finding 
your way, in the capacity of governess, into Major 
Milroy’s house. Once inside the door, with your know- 
ledge of music and languages, if you can keep your 
temper, you may be sure of keeping the place. The 
only doubt, as things are now, is whether you can 
get it. 

“In the major’s present difficulty about his daugh- 
ter’s education, the chances are, I think, in favour of 
his advertising for a governess. Say he does adver- 
tise, what address will he give for applicants to 
write to? 

“If he gives an address in London, good-by to all 
chances in your favour at once; for this plain reason, 
that we shall not be able to pick out his advertisement 
from the advertisements of other people who want 
governesses, and who will give them addresses in Lon- 
don as well. If, on the other hand, our luck helps us, 
and he refers his correspondents to a shop, post-office, 
or what not, at Thorpe- An^ose, there we have our ad- 
vertiser as plainly picked out for us as we can wish. 
In this last case, I have little or no doubt — with me 
for your reference — of your finding your way into 
the major’s family circle. We have one great advantage 
over the other women who will answer the advertise- 
ment. Thanks to my inquiries on the spot, I know 
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Major Milroy to be a poor man: and we will fix the 
salary you ask at a figure that is sure to tempt him. 
As for the style of the letter, if you and I together 
can’t write a modest and interesting application for the 
vacant place, I should like to know who can? 

“All this, however, is still in the future. For the 
present, my advice is — stay where you are, and dream 
to your heart’s content, till you hear from me again. I 
take in The Times regularly; and you may trust my 
wary eye not to miss the right advertisement. We can 
luckily give the major time, without doing any injury 
to our own interests; for there is no fear, just yet, of 
the girl’s getting the start of you. The public re- 
ception, as we know, won’t be ready till near the end 
of the month; and we may safely trust young Arma- 
dale’s vanity to keep him out of his new house until 
his flatterers are all assembled to welcome him. 

“It’s odd, isn’t it, to think how much depends on 
this half-pay officer’s decision? For my part, I shall 
wake every morning, now, with the same question in 
my mind. If the major’s advertisement appears, which 
will the major say — Thorpe-Ambrose, or London? 

“Ever, my dear Lydia, 

“Affectionately yours, 

“Mabia Oldekshaw.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

AUau as a Landed Gentleman. 

Early on the raoroing after bia first night’s rest at 
Thorpe-Ambrose, Allan rose and surveyed the jwospeet 
from his bedroom window, lost in the dense mental be- 
wilderment of feebng himself to be a stranger in hi* 
own house. 

The bedroom looked out over the great front door, 
with its portico, its terrace and flight of steps beyond, 
and, farther still, the broad sweep of the well-timbered 
park to close the view. The morning mist aeatled 
lightly about the distant trees; and the cows were feed- 
ing sociably, close to the iron fence which railed off 
the park from the drive in front of the house. “All 
mine!” thought Allan, stating In blank amazement at 
the prospect of his own possessions. “Hang me if I 
can beat it into my head yet AH mine!" 

He dressed, left his room, and walked along the 
corridor which led to the staircase and hall; opening 
the doors in succession as he passed them. 

The rooms in this part of the house were bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms — light, spacious, perfectly furn- 
ished; and all empty, except the one bedchamber next 
to Allan’s, which had been appropriated to Midwinter. 
He was still sleeping when his friend looked in on 
him, having sat late into the night writing his letter to 
Mr. Brock. Allan went on to the end of the first cor- 
ridor, turned at right angles into a second, and, that 
passed, gained the head of the great staircase. “No 
romance here,” he said to himself, looking down the 
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liandsomel j'carpated sWpa aUw ioAo tiM bHg^ .jnedern 
hall. “Nothing to stairtlo MidwUar’g hdgGty n^es 
in this house.” Th«re was nothing indeed; Allan’s 
essentially soperhcdal observation had not misled him 
for once. The mansion of Thorpe-Ambrose (built -after 
the palling down of the dilapidated old maner-honse) 
was barely fifty years old. Nothing picturesque, no- 
thing in the slightest degree suggestive of mystery and 
roimance, appeared in any part of it. It was a purely 
•conventional country-house — the product of the clas- 
sical idea filtered jndiciously through the conunercial 
iEnglish mind. Viewed on lim outm* side, it presented 
the spectacle of a modem manufactory trying to look 
like an ancient temple. Viewed on inner side, it 
was a marvel of luxurious comfcart in every part of it, 
from basement to roof. “And quite right, too,” thought 
Allan, sauntering contentedly down the broad , gaatly- 
graduated stairs. “Deuce take all mystery and romance! 
Let’s he clean and comfortable — that’s what I say.” 

Arrived in the hall, the new master of Thorpe- 
Ambrose hesitated, and looked about him, uncertain 
which way to turn next. 

The four reception-rooms on the ground floor 
opened into the hall, two on either side. Allan tried ■ 
the nearest door on his right hand at a venture, and 
found himself in the drawing-room. Here the first sign 
of life appeared, under life’s most attractive form. A 
young girl was in solitary possession of the drawing'- 
room. The duster in her hand appeared to associate 
her with the domestic duties of the house; hat at that 
particular moment was occupied in asserting the 
rights of nature over the obligations of B&cvice. In 
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other words, she was attentively contemplating her own 
face in the glass over the mantel-piece. 

“There! there! don’t let me frighten yon,” said Al- 
lan, as the girl started away from the gfess, and stared 
at him in unutterable confusion. “I quite agree with 
you my dear; your face is well worth looking at. Wlio 
are you? — oh, the housemaid. And what’s your 
name? Susan, eh? Come! I like your name to be- 
gin with. Do you know who I am, Susan? I’m your 
master, though you may not think it. Your character? 
Oh, yes! Mrs. Blanchard gave you a capital character. 
You shall stop here; don’t be afraid. And you’ll be a 
good girl, Susan, and wear smart little caps and aprons 
and bright ribbons, and you’ll look nice and pretty, 
and dust the furniture, won’t you?” 

With this summary of a housemaid’s dhties, Allan 
sauntered back into the hall, and found more signs of 
life in that quarter. A man-servant appeared on this 
occasion, and bowed, as became a vassal in a linen 
jacket, before his liege lord in a wide-awake hat 
•“And who may you be?” asked Allan. “Not the 
man who let us in last night? Ah, I thought not. The 
second footman, eh? Character? Oh, yes; capital cha- 
racter. Stop here, of course. You can valet me, can 
you? Bother valeting me! I like to put on my own 
clothes, and brush them, too, when they are on; and, 
if I only knew how to black my own boots, by George 
I should like to do it! What room’s this? Morning- 
room, eh? And here’s the dining room, of course. 
Good heavens, what a table! it’s as long as my yacht, 
and longer. I say — by-the-by, what’s your name? 
Richard, is it? — well, Richard, the vessel I sail in is 
a vessel of my own building! What do you think of 
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that? You look to me just the right sort of man to he 
my steward on board. If you’re not sick at sea — oh, 
you me sick at sea? Well, then, we’ll say nothing 
more about it. And what room is this? Ah, yes; the 
library, of course — more in Mr. Midwinter’s way 
than mine. Mr. Midwinter is the gentleman who came 
here with me last night; and mind this, Kichard, you’re 
all to show him as much attention as you show me. 
Where are we now? What’s this door at the back? 
Billiard-room and smoking-room, eh? Jolly. Another 
door! and more stairs! Where do they go to? and 
who’s this coming up? Take your time, ma’am; you’re 
not quite so young as you were once — take your 
time.” 

The object of Allan’s humane caution was a cor- 
pulent elderly woman of the type called “motherly.” 
Fourteen stairs were all that separated her from the 
master of the house: she ascended them with fourteen 
stoppages and fourteen sighs. Nature, various in all 
things, is infinitely various in the female sex. There are 
some women whose personal qualities reveal the Loves 
and the Graces; and there are other women whose per- 
sonal qualities suggest the Perquisites and the Grease 
Pot. This was one of the other women. 

“Glad to see you looking so well, ma’am,” said 
Allan when the cook, in the majesty of her office, stood 
proclaimed before him. “Your name is Gripper, is it? 
I consider you, Mrs. Gripper, the most valuable person 
in the house. For this reason, that nobody, in the 
house, eats a heartier dinner every day than I do. 
Directions? Oh, no; I’ve no directions to give. I leave 
all that to you. Lots of strong soup, and joints done 
with the gravy in them — there’s my notion of good 
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feeding'^ in two woiidb. Steadyl Here's somebody eke. 
Oh, to he sure — the butler! Another valuable person. 
We’ll go r^ht through all the wine in the cellw, Mr, 
hutler; and if 1 can’t give you a sound opinion after 
diat, we’ll persevere boldly, and go right through it 
again. Talking of wine — hnlioi here are more of 
them coming upstairs. There! there! don’t trouble 
yourselves. You’ve all got capital charaoters, and you 
shall all stop here along with me. What was 1 saying 
jnst now? Something about wine; so it was. I’ll tell 
you what, Mr. butler, it isn’t every day that a new 
master comes to Thorpe^Ambrose; and it’s my wish 
that we should all start together on the best possible 
terms. Let the servants have a grand jollification 
downBtairs^, to celebrate my arrival; and give them 
what they like to drink my health in. It’s a poor 
heart, Mre. Gripper, that never r^oices, isn’t it? No; 
I won’t l(K)k at the cellar now: 1 want to go out, and 
get a breath of fresh air before breakfast Where’s 
Richard? I say, have I got a garden here? Which 
side of the house is it! That side, eh? You needn’t 
show me round. I’ll go alone, Richard, and lose my- 
self, if I can, in my own property.” 

With those words Allan descended the terrace-steps 
in front of the house, whistling cbeerfnlly. He had 
met the i^rions responsibility of settling his domestic 
establishment to his own< entire satisfaction. ^‘People 
talk of tlie difficulty of managing their servants,” 
thought Allan; “What on earth do they mean? I 
don’t see any difficulty at all.” He opened an orna- 
mental gate leading out of the drive at the side of the 
house; and, following tim footman’s directions, entered 
the shrubbery that sheltered the Thorpe- Ambrose gar- 
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dens. “Nice shady sort of place for a cigar,” said 
Allan, as he sauntered along, with his hands in Mb 
pockets. “I wish I could beat it into my head that it 
really belongs to »w.” 

The shrubbery opened on the broad expanse of a 
flower-garden, flooded bright in its summer glory by 
the light of the morning sun. 

On one side, an archway, broken through a wall, 
led into the fruit-garden. Oh the other, a terrace of 
turf led to ground on a lower level, laid out as an 
Italian garden. Wandering past the fountains and 
statues, Allan reaehed another shrubbery, winding its 
way apparently to some remote part of the grounds. 
Thus ftwr, not a human creature had been visible or 
audible anywhwe; but, as he approached the mtd of 
the second shrubbery, it struck him that he heso'd some- 
thing on the other side of the foliage. He stopped and 
listened. There were two voices speaking distinctly 
— an old voice that sounded very obstinate, and a 
young voice that sounded very angry. 

“It’s no use. Miss,” said the old voice. “I mustn’t 
allow it, and I won’t allow it. What would Mr. AWna- 
dale say?” 

“If Mr. Armadale is the gentleman I take him for, 
you .old brute!” replied the young voice, “he would 
say, ‘Come into my garden. Miss Milroy, as often as 
you like, and take as many nosegays as you please.’ ” 

Allan’s bright blue eyes twinMed misdbievoiisly. 
Inspired by a sudden idea, he stole softly to the end 
of the shrubbery, darted round the comer of it, and, 
vaulting over a Itow ring-fence, found himself in a trim 
little paddock, crossed by a gravel walk. At a short 
distance down the walk stood a young lady, with her 
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back towards liim, trying to force her way past an 
impenetrable old man, with a rake in his hand, who 
stood obstinately in front of her, shaking his head. 

“Come into my garden, Miss Milroy, as often as 
you like, and take as many nosegays as you please,” 
cried Allan, remorselessly repeating her own words. 

The young lady turned round, with a scream; her 
muslin dress, wliich she was holding up in front, dropped 
from her hand, and a prodigious lapful of flowers rolled 
out on the gravel walk. 

Before another word could be saidj the impenetrable 
old man stepped forward, with the utmost composure, 
and entered on the question of his own personal interests, 
as if nothing whatever had happened, and nobody was 
present but his new master and himself 

“I bid you humbly welcome to Thorpe- Ambrose, 
sir,” said this ancient of the gardens. “My name is 
Abraham Sage. I’ve been employed in the grounds 
for more than forty years ; and I hope you’ll be pleased 
to continue me iu my place.” 

So, with vision inexorably limited to the horizon 
of his own prospects, spoke the gardener — and spoke 
in vain. Allan was down on his knees on the gravel 
walk, collecting the fallen flowers, and forming his 
first impressions of Miss Milroy from the feet up- 
wards. 

She was pretty; she was not pretty — she charmed, 
she disappointed, she charmed again. Tried by re- 
cognized line and rule, she was too short and too well- 
developed for her age. And yet few men’s eyes would 
have wished her figure other than it was. Her hands 
were so prettily plump and dimpled, that it was hard 
to see how red they were with the blessed exuberance 
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of youth and health. Her feet apologized gracefully 
for her old and ill-fitting shoes; and her shoulders made 
ample amends for the misdemeanor in muslin which 
covered them in the shape of a dress. Her dark grey 
eyes were lovely in their clear softness of colour, in 
their spirit, tenderness, and sweet good-humour of ex- 
pression; and her hair (where a shabby old garden hat 
allowed it to he seen) was of just that lighter shade of 
brown wliich gave value by contrast to the darker 
beauty of her eyes. But these attractions passed, tlie 
little attendant blemishes and imperfections of this self- 
contradictory girl began again. Her nose was too short, 
her mouth was too large, her face was too round, and 
too rosy. The dreadful justice of photography would 
have had no mercy on her; and the sculptors of clas- 
sical Greece would have bowed her regretfully out of 
their studios. Admitting all this, and more, the girdle 
round Miss Milroy’s waist was the girdle of Venus, 
nevertheless — and the pass-key that opens the general 
heart was the key she carried, if ever a girl possessed 
it yet Before Allan had picked up his second hand- 
ful of flowers, Allan was in love with her. 

“Don’t! pray don’t, Mr. Armadale!” she said, re- 
ceiving the flowers under protest, as Allan vigorously 
showered them back into the lap of her dress. “I am 
so ashamed! I didn’t mean to invite myself in that 
bold way into your garden; my tongue ran away with 
me — it did indeed! What can I say to excuse my- 
self? Oh, Mr. Armadale, what must you think of 
me!” 

Allan suddenly saw his way to a compliment, and 
tossed it up to her forthwith, with the third handful of 
flowers. 

Armadal«, I. 17 
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“I’ll tell you what I think, Miss Milroy,” lie said, 
in his blunt, boyish way. “I think the luckiest walk 
I ever took in my life was the walk this morning that 
brought me here.” 

He looked eager and handsome. He was not ad- 
dressing a woman worn out with admiration, but a girl 
just beginning a woman’s life — and it did him no 
hann, at any rate, to speak in the character of master 
of Thorpe-Ambrose. The penitential expression on 
Miss Milroy’s face gently melted away: she looked 
down, demure and smiling, at the flowers in her lap. 

“I deserve a good scolding,” she said. “I don’t 
deserve compliments, Mr. Armadale — least of all from 
you." 

“Oh, yes, you do!” cried the headlong Allan, 
getting briskly on his legs. “Besides, it isn’t a com- 
pliment; it’s true. You are the prettiest I beg 

your pardon, Miss Milroy! my tongue ran away with 
me that time.” 

Among the heavy burdens that are laid on female 
human nature, perhaps the heaviest, at the age of six- 
teen, is the burden of gravity. Miss Milroy struggled 
— tittered — struggled again — and composed her- 
self for the time being. 

The gardener, who still stood whore he had stood 
from the first, immovably waiting for his next oppor- 
tunity, saw it now, and gently pushed, his personal 
interests into the first gap of silence that had opened 
within his reach since Allan’s appearance on the scene. 

“I humbly bid you welcome to Thorpe-Ambrose, 
sir,” said Abraham Sage; beginning obstinately with 
his little introductory speech for the second time. “My 
name ” 
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Before he could deliver himself of his name, Miss 
Milroy looked accidentally in the horticnlturi^’s per- 
tinacious face — and instantly lost her hold on her 
gravity beyond recall. Allan, never backward in fol- 
lowing a boisterous example of any sort, joined in her 
laughter with right good-will. The wise man of the 
gardens showed no surprise, and took no offence. He 
w'aited for another gap of silence, and walked in again 
gently with his personal interests, the moment the two 
young people stopped to take breath. 

“I have been employed in the grounds,” proceeded 
Abraham Sago, irrepressibly, “for more than forty 
years ” 

“You shall be employed in the grounds for forty 
more, if you’ll only hold your tongue and take your- 
self off!” cried Allan, as soon as he could speak. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said the gardener, with 
the utmost politeness, but with no present signs either 
of holding his tongue or of taking himself off. 

“Well?” said Allan. 

Abraham Sage carefully cleared his throat, and 
shifted his rake from one hand to the other. He looked 
down the length of his own invaluable implement, with 
a grave interest and attention; seeing apparently, not 
the long handle of a rake, but the long perspective of 
a vista, with a supplementary personal interest esta- 
blished at the end of it “Wlien more convenient, 
sir,” resumed this immovable man, “I should wish re- 
spectfully to speak to you about my son. Perhaps it 
may be more convenient in the course of the day? 
My humble duty, sir, and my best thanks. My son 
is strictly sober. He is accustomed to the stables, and 
he belongs to the Church of England — without en- 

17 # 
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cumbrances.” Having tlms planted his offspring pro- 
visionally in his master's estimation, Abraham Sage 
shouldered his invaluable rake, and hobbled slowly out 
of view. 

“If tliat’s a specimen of a trustworthy old servant,’’ 
said Allan, “I think I’d rather take my chance of 
being cheated by a new one. Tou shall not be troubled 
with him again. Miss Milroy, at any rate. All the 
flower-beds in the garden are at your disposal — and 
all the fruit in the fruit season, if you’ll only come 
here and eat it” 

“Oh, Mr Armadale, how very, very kind you are. 
How can I thank you?” 

Allan saw his way to another compliment — an 
elaborate compliment, in the shape of a trap, this 
time. 

“You can do mo the greatest possible favour,” ho 
said. “You can assist me in forming an agreeable im- 
pression of my own grounds.” 

“Dear me! how?” asked Miss Milroy, innocently. 

Allan judiciously closed the trap on the spot in 
these words: — “By taking me with you, Miss Milroy, 
on your morning walk.” He spoke — smiled — and 
offered his arm. 

She saw the way, on her side, to a little flirtation. 
She rested her hand on his arm — blushed — hesitated 
— and suddenly took it away again. 

“I don’t think it’s quite riglit, Mr. Armadale,” she 
said, devoting herself with the deepest attention to her 
collection of flowers. “Oughtn’t we to have some old 
lady here? Isn’t it improper to take your arm until I 
know you a little better than I do now? I am obliged 
to ask; I have had so little instruction*, I have seen so 
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little of society — and one of papa’s friends once said 
my manners were too bold for my age. What do you 
think?” 

“I think it’s a very good thing your papa’s friend 
is not here now,” answered the outspoken Allan; “I 
should quarrel with him to a dead certainty. As for 
society, Miss Milroy, nobody knows less about it than 
I do; but if we had an old lady here, I must say, my- 
self, I think she would be uncommonly in the way. 
Won’t you?” concluded Allan, imploringly offering his 
arm for the second time. “Do!” 

Miss Milroy looked up at him sidelong from her 
flowers. “You are as bad as the gardener, Mr. Arma- 
dale!” She looked down again in a flutter of inde- 
cision. “I’m sure it’s wrong,” she said, and took his 
arm the instant afterwards, without the slightest hesi- 
tation. 

They moved away together over the daisied turf of 
the paddock, young and bright and happy, with the 
sunlight of the summer morning shining cloudless over 
their flowery path. 

“And where are we going to, now?” asked Allan. 
“Into another garden?” 

. She laughed gaily. “How very odd of you, Mr. 
Armadale, not to know, when it all belongs to you! 
Are you really seeing Thorpe- Ambrose this morning 
for the first time? How indescribably strange it must 
feel! No, no; don’t say any more complimentary things 
to me just yet. You may turn my head if you do. 
We haven’t got the old lady with us; and I really 
must take care of myself. Let me be useful; let me 
tell you all about your own grounds. We are going 
.out at that little gate, across one of the drives in the 
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park, and then over the rustic bridge, and then round 
the comer of the plantation — where do you think? 
To where I live, Mr. Armadale; to the lovely little 
cottage that you have let to papa. Oh, if you only 
knew how lucky we thought ourselves to get itl” 

She paused, looked up at her companion, and 
stopped another compliment on the incorrigible Allan's 
lips. 

“I’ll drop your arm,” she said coquettishly, “if 
you do! We were lucky to get the cottf^e, Mr. Arma- 
dale. Papa said he felt under an obligation to you 
for letting it, the day we got in. And I said I felt 
under an obligation, no longer ago than last week.” 

“You, Miss Milroy!” exclaimed Allan. 

“Yes. It may surprise you to hear it; but if you 
hadn't let the cottage to papa, I believe I should have 
suffered the indignity and misery of being sent to 
school.” 

Allan’s memory reverted to the half-crown that he 
had spun on the cabin-table of the yacht, at Castle- 
town. “If she only knew that I had tossed up for itl” 
he thought, guiltily. 

“I daresay you don’t understand why I should feel 
such a horror of going to school,” pursued Miss Milroy, 
misinterpreting the momentary silence on her com- 
panion’s side. “If I had gone to school in early life 
— I mean at the age when other girls go — I shouldn’t 
have minded it now. But I had lio such chance at the 
time. It was the time of mamma’s illness and of papa’s 
unfortunate speculations; and as papa had nobody to 
comfort him but me, of course I stayed at home. You 
needn’t laugh; I was of some use, I can tell you. I 
helped papa over his trouble, by sitting on his knee 
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after dinner, and asking him to tell me stories of all 
the remarkable people he had known when he was 
about in the great world, at home and abroad. With- 
out me to amuse him in the evening, and his clock to 
occupy him in the daytime — ” 

“His clock?” repeated Allan. 

“Oh, yes! I ought to have told you. Papa is an 
extraordinary mechanical genius. You will say so, too, 
when you see his clock. It’s nothing like so large, of 
course, hut it’s on the model of the famous clock at 
Strashurg. Only think, ho began it when I was eight 
years old; and (though I was sixteen last birthday) it 
isn’t finished yet! Some of our friends were quite sur- 
prised he should take to such a thing when his troubles 
began. But papa himself set that right in no time; he 
reminded them that Louis the Sixteenth took to lock- 
making when his troubles began — and then everybody 
was perfectly satisfied.” She stopped, and changed 
colour confusedly. “Oh, Mr. Armadale,” she said in 
genuine embarrassment this time, “here is my unlucky 
tongue running away with me again! I am talking to 
you already as if I had known you for years! This 
is what papa’s friend meant when he said my manners 
were too bold. It’s quite true; I have a dreadful way 
of getting familiar with people, if — ” She checked 
herself suddenly, on the brink of ending the sentence 
by saying, “if I like them.” 

“No, no; do go on!” pleaded Allan. “It’s a fault 
of mine to be familiar, too. Besides, we must bo fa- 
miliar; we are such near neighbours. I’m rather an 
uncultivated sort of fellow, and I don’t know quite 
how to say it; hut I want your cottage to he jolly 
and friendly with my house, and my house to he jolly 
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and friendly with your cottage. There’s my meaning, 
all in the wrong words. Do go on, Miss J^Glroy; pray 
go on!” 

She smiled and hesitated. “I don’t exactly re- 
member where I was,” she replied, “I only remember 
I had something I wanted to tell you. This comes, 
Mr. Armadale, of my taking your arm. I should get 
on so much better, if you would only consent to walk 
separately. You won’t? Well, then, will you tell me 
what it was I wanted to say? Where was I before 
I went wandering off to papa’s troubles and papa’s 
clock?” 

“At school!” replied Allan, with a prodigious effort 
of memory. 

Not at school, you mean,” said Miss Milroy; “and 
all through you. Now I can go on again, which is a 
great comfort I am quite serious, Mr. Armadale, in 
saying that I should have been sent to school, if you 
had said No when papa proposed for the cottage. This 
is how it happened. When we began moving in, Mrs. 
Blanchard sent us a most kind message from the great 
house, to say that her servants were at our disposal, if 
we wanted any assistance. The least papa and I could 
do, after that, was to call and thank her. We saw 
Mrs. Blanchard and Miss Blanchard. Mrs. was charm- 
ing, and Miss looked perfectly lovely in her mourning. 
I’m sure you admire her? She’s tall and pale and 
graceful — quite your idea of beauty, I should think?” 

“Nothing like it,” began Allan. “My idea of 
beauty at the present moment — ” 

Miss Milroy felt it coming, and instantly took her 
hand off his arm. 

“I mean I have never seen either Mrs. Blanchard 
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or her niece,” added Allan, precipitately correcting 
himself. 

Miss Milroy tempered justice with mercy, and put 
her hand back again. 

“How extraordinary that you should never have 
seen them!” she went on. “Why, you are a perfect 
stranger to everything and everybody at Thorpe- 
Ambrose! Well, after Miss Blanchard and I had sat 
and talked a little while, I heard my name on Mrs. 
Blanchard's lips, and instantly held my breath. She 
was asking papa if I had finished my education. Out 
came papa’s great grievance directly. My old governess, 
you must know, left us to be married just before we 
came here, and none of our friends could produce a 
new one whose terms were reasonable. ‘I’m told, Mrs. 
Blanchard, by people who understand it better than I 
do,’ says papa, ‘that advertising is a risk. It all falls 
on me, in Mrs. Milroy’s state of health , and I suppose 
I must end in sending my little girl to school. Do 
you happen to know of a school within the means of 
a poor man?’ Mrs. Blanchard shook her head — I 
could have kissed her on the spot for doing it. ‘All 
my experience. Major Milroy,’ says this perfect angel 
of a woman, ‘is in favour of advertising. My niece’s 
governess was originally obtained by an advertisement, 
and you may imagine her value to us when I tell you 
she lived in our family for more than ten years.’ I 
could have gone down on both my knees and worshipped 
Mrs. Blanchard then and there — and I only wonder 
I didn’t! Papa was struck at the time — I could see 
that — and he referred to it again on the way home. 
‘Though I have been long out of the world, my dear,’ 
says papa, ‘I know a highly-bred woman and a sensible 
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woman wlien I see lier. Mrs. BlancLard’s experience 
puts advertising in a new light — I must think about 
it.’ He hat thought about it, and (though he hasn’t 
openly confessed it to me) I know that he decided to 
advertise, no later than last night. So, if papa thanks 
you for letting the cottage, Mr. Armadale, I thank you, 
too. But for you, we should never have known darling 
Mrs. Blanchard; and but for darling Mxs. Blanchard, I 
should have been sent to school.” 

Before Allan could reply, they turned the corner 
of the plantation, and came in sight of the cottage. 
Description of it is needless; the civilized universe 
knows it already. It was the typical cottage of the 
drawing-master’s early lessons in neat shading and the 
broad pencil touch — with the trim thatch, the luxuriant 
creepers, the modest lattice- windows , the rustic porch, 
and the wicker birdcage, all complete. 

“Isn’t it lovely?” said Miss Milroy. “Do come in!” 

“May I?” asked Allan. “Won’t the major think 
it too early?” 

“Early or late, I am sure papa will be only too 
glad to see you.” 

She led the way briskly up the garden path, and 
opened the parlour door. As Allan followed her into 
the little room, he saw, at the further end of it, a gen- 
tleman sitting alone at an old-fashioned writing-tahle, 
with his hack turned to his visitor. 

“Papa! a surprise for you!” said Miss Milroy, 
rousing him from his occupation; “Mr. Armadale has 
come to Thorpe- Ambrose; and I have brought him 
here to see you.” 

The major started; rose, bewildered for the moment; 
recovered himself immediately, and advanced to wel- 
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come liis young landlord, with hospitable outstretched 
hand. 

A man with a larger experience of the world, and 
a finer observation of humanity than Allan possessed, 
would have seen the story of Major Milroy’s life written 
in Major Milroy’s face. The home-troubles that had 
struck him were plainly betrayed in his stooping figure, 
and his wan, deeply -wrinkled cheeks, when he first 
showed himself on rising from his chair. The change- 
less influence of one monotonous pursuit and one mono- 
tonous habit of thought was next expressed in the dull, 
dreamy self-absorption of his manner and his look while 
his daughter was speaking to him. The moment after, 
when he had roused himself to welcome his guest, was 
the moment which made the self-revelation complete. 
Then there flickered in the major’s weary eyes a faint 
reflection of the spirit of his happier youth. Then there 
passed over the major’s dull and dreamy manner a 
change which told unmistakably of social graces and 
accomplishments, learned at some past time in- no 
ignoble social school; a man who had long since taken 
his patient refuge from trouble in his own mechanical 
pursuit; a man only roused at intervals to know him- 
self again for what he once had been. So revealed to 
all eyes that could read him aright, Major Milroy now 
stood before Allan, on the first morning of an acquaint- 
ance which was destined to be an event in Allan’s 
-life. 

“I am heartily glad to see you, Mr. Armadale,” 
he said, speaking in the changeless quiet- subdued tone 
peculiar to most men whose occupations are of the 
solitary and monotonous kjnd. “You have done me 
one favour already, by taking me as your tenant; and 
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you now do me another by paying this friendly 
visit If you have not breakfasted already, let me 
waive all ceremony on my side, and ask you to take 
your place at our little table.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Major Milroy, if I am 
not in the way,” replied Allan, delighted at his recep- 
tion. “I was sorry to hear from Miss Milroy that 
Mrs. Milroy is an invalid. Perhaps, my being here 
unexpectedly; perhaps the sight of a strange face — ” 

“I understand your hesitation, Mr. Armadale,” 
said the major; “but it is quite unnecessary. Mrs. 
Milroy’s illness keeps her entirely confined to her 
own room. — Have we got everything we want on the 
table, my love?” he went on, changing the subject so 
abruptly, that a closer observer than Allan might have 
suspected it was distasteful to him. “Will you come 
and make tea?” 

Miss Milroy’s attention appeared to be already pre- 
engaged : she made no reply. While her father and f 
Allan had been exchanging civilities, she had been 
putting the writing-table in order, and examining the 
various objects scattered on it with the unrestrained 
curiosity of a spoilt child. The moment after the 
major had spoken to her, she discovered a morsel of 
paper hidden between the leaves of the blotting-book, 
snatched it up, looked at it, and turned round in- 
stantly, with an exclamation of surprise. 

“Do my eyes deceive me, papa?” she asked. “Or 
were you really and truly writing advertisement 
when I came in?” 

“I had just finished it,” replied her father. “But, 
my dear, Hfr. Armadale is Jtere — we are waiting for 
breakfast.” . 
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“Mr. Armadale knows all about it,” rejoined Miss 
Milroj. “I told him in the garden.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Allan. “Pray, don’t make a 
stranger of me, major! If it’s about the governess, 
I’ve got something (in an indirect sort of way) to do 
with it too.” 

Major Milroy smiled. Before he could answer, 
his daughter, who had been reading the advertise- 
ment, appealed to him eagerly for the second time. 

“Oh, papa,” she said, “there’s one thing here I 
don’t like at all! Why do you put grandmamma’s 
initials at the end? Why do you tell them to write 
to grandmamma’s house in London?” 

“My dear! your mother can do nothing in this 
matter, as you know. And as for me (even if I went 
to London), questioning strange ladies about their 
characters and accomplishments is the last thing in the 
world that I am fit to do. Your grandmamma is on 
the spot; and your grandmamma is the proper person 
to receive the letters, and to make all the necessary 
inquiries.” 

“But I want to see the letters myself,” persisted 
the spoilt child. “Some of them are sure to be 
amusing — ” 

“ I don’t apologize for this very unceremonious 
reception of you, Mr. Armadale,” said the major, 
turning to Allan, with a quaint and quiet humour. 
It may be useful as a warning, if you ever chance to 
marry and have a daughter — not to begin, as I 
have done, by letting her have her own way.” 

' Allan laughed, and Miss Milroy persisted. 

“Besides,” she went on, I should like to help in 
choosing which letters we answer, and which we don’t. 
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I think I ought to have some voice in the selection of 
my own governess. Why not tell them, papa, to send 
their letters down here — to the post-office or the 
stationer’s, or anywhere you like? When you and I 
have read them, we can send up the letters we prefer 
to grandmamma; and she can ask all the questions, 
and pick out the best governess, just as you have 
arranged already, without leaving me entirely in the 
dark, which I consider (don’t you, Mr. Armadale?) to 
be quite inhuman. Let me alter the address, papa — 
do, there’s a darling!” 

“We shall get no breakfast, Mr. Armadale, if I 
don’t say Yes,” said the major, good-humouredly. 
“Do as you like, my dear,” he added, turning to 
his daughter. “As long as it ends in your grand- 
mamma’s managing the matter for us, the rest is of 
very little consequence,” 

Miss Milroy took up her father’s pen, drew it 
through the last line of the advertisement, and 
wrote the altered address with her own hand as 
follows : — 

Apply ^ hy letter^ to Jf., Post-office, Thorpe- Ambrose, 

Norfolk." 

“ There ! ” she said , bustling to her place at the 
breakfast-table. “The advertisement may go to Lon- 
don now; and if a governess does come of it, oh, 
papa, who, in the name of wonder, will she be? — 
Tea or coflPee, Mr. Armadale? I’m really ashamed of 
having kept you waiting. But it is such a comfort,” 
she added, saucily, “ to get all one’s business off one’s 
mind before breakfast!” 
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Father, daughter, and guest sat down together 
sociably at the little round table — the best of good 
neighbours and good friends already. 

Three days later one of the London news-boys got 
his business off his mind before breakfest His dis- 
trict was Diana-street, Pimlico ; and the last of the 
morning’s newspapers which he disposed of, was the 
newspaper he left at Mrs. Oldershaw’s door. 


CHAPTER III. 

The CUims of Society. 

More than an hour after Allan had set forth on 
his exploring expedition through his own grounds. 
Midwinter rose, and enjoyed, in his turn, a full view 
by daylight of the magnificence of the new house. 

Refreshed by his long night’s rest, he descended 
the great staircase as cheerfully as Allan himself. One 
after another, he, too , looked into the spacious rooms on 
the ground-floor in breathless astonishment at the beauty 
and the luxury which surrounded him. “ The house 
where I lived in service when I was a boy was a fine one,” 
he thought gaily, “but it was nothing to this I I wonder 
if Allen is as surprised and delighted as I am?” The 
beauty of the summer morning drew him out through 
the open hall-door, as it had drawn his fiiend out before 
him. He ran briskly down the steps, humming the 
burden of one of the old vagabond tunes which he had 
danced to long since, in the old vagabond time. Even 
the memories of his wretched childhood took their 
colour, on that happy morning, from the bright 
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medinm through which he looked hack at them. “If 
I was not out of practice,” he thought to himself, as 
he leant on the fence and looked over at the park, 
“I could try some of my old tumbling tricks on that 
delicious grass.” He turned; noticed two of the ser- 
vants talking together near the shrubbery, and asked 
for news of the master of the house. 

The men pointed with a smile in the direction of 
the gardens; Mr. Armadale had gone that way more 
than an hour since, and had met (as had been reported) 
with Miss Milroy in the grounds. Midwinter followed 
the path through the shrubbery, but, on reaching the 
flower-garden, stopped, considered a little, and re- 
traced his steps. “ If Allan has met with the young 
lady,” he said to him.self, “Allan doesn’t want me.” 
He laughed as he drew that inevitable inference, and 
turned considerately to explore the beauties of Thorpe- 
Ambrose on the other side of the house. 

Passing the angle of the front wall of the build- 
ing, he descended some steps, advanced along a paved 
walk, turned another angle, and found himself in a 
strip of garden ground at the back of the house. _ 

Behind him, was a row of small rooms situated on 
the level of the servant’s offices. In front of him, 
on the farther side of the little garden, rose a walh 
screened by a laurel hedge, and having a door at one 
end of it, leading past the stables to a gate that opened 
on the high road. Perceiving that he had only dis- 
covered, thus far, the shorter way to the house, used 
by the servants and tradespeople. Midwinter turned 
back again, and looked in at the window of one of 
the rooms on the basement story as he passed it. Were 
these the servants’ offices? No; the offices were ap- 
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parently in some other part of the ground-floor; the 
window he had looked in at was the window of a 
lumber-room. The next two rooms in the row were 
both empty. The fourth window, when he approached 
it, presented a little variety. It served also as a door; 
and it stood open to the garden at that moment. 

Attracted by the book-shelves which he noticed on 
one of the walls, Midwinter stepped into the room. 

The books, few in number, did not detain him 
long; a glance at their backs was enough, without 
taking them down. The Waverley Novels, Tales by 
Miss Edgeworth, and by Miss Edgeworth’s many fol- 
lowers, the Poems of Mrs. Hemans, with a few odd 
volumes of the illustrated gift-books of the period, 
composed the bulk of the little library. Midwinter 
turned to leave the room, when an object on one side 
of the window, which he had not previously noticed, 
caught his attention and stopped him. It was a statuette 
standing on a bracket — a reduced copy of the famous 
Niobe of the Florence Museum. He glanced from the 
statuette to the window, with a sudden doubt which set 
his heart throbbing fast. It was a French window. 
He looked out with a suspicion which he had not felt 
yet. The view before him was the view 5f a lawn 
and garden. For a moment, his mind struggled blindly 
to escape the conclusion which had seized it — and 
struggled in vain. Here, close round him and close 
before him ; here, forcing him mercilessly back from the 
happy present to the horrible past, was the room that 
Allan had seen in the Second Vision of the Dream. 

He waited, thinking and looking round him while 
he thought. There was wonderfully little disturbance 
in his face and manner; he looked steadily from one 
Armadale. /. 18 
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to the other of the few objects in the room, as if the 
discovny of it had saddened rather than surprised him. 
Matting of some foreign sort covered the floor. Two 
cane chairs and a plain table comprised the whole of 
the furniture. The walls were plainly papered, and 
bare — broken to the eye in one place by a door 
leading into the interior of the house-, in another, by 
a small stove-, in a third, by the book-shelves which 
Midwinter had already noticed. He returned to the 
books; and, this time, he took some of them down 
from the shelves. 

The first that he opened contained lines in a 
woman’s handwriting, traced in ink that had faded 
with time. He read the inscription — “Jane Armadale, 
from her beloved father. Thorpe- Ambrose, October, 

1828.” In the second, third, and fourth volumes that 
he opened, the same inscription reappeared. His pre- 
vious knowledge of dates and persons helped him to 
draw the true inference fi-om what he saw. The books 
must have belonged to Allan’s mother; and she must 
have inscribed them with her name, in the interval 
of time between her return to Thorpe- Ambrose from 
Madeira, and the hirth of her son. Midwinter passed 
on to a volume on another shelf — one of a series 
containing the writings of Mrs. Hemans. In this case, 
the blank leaf at the beginning of the book was filled 
on both sides with a copy of verses, the writing being 
still in Mrs. Armadale’s hand. The verses were headed, 
“Farewell to Thorpe- Ambrose,” and were dated “March, 
1829” — two months only after Allan had been bom. 

Entirely without merit in itself, the only interest of 
the little poem was in the domestic story that it told. 

The very room in which Midwinter then stood was 
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described — with the view on the garden, the window 
made to open it, the book-shelves, the Niobe, and other 
more perishable ornaments which Time had destroyed. 
Here, at variance with her brothers, shrinking from 
her friends, the widow of the miudered man had, on 
her own acknowledgment, secluded herself, without 
other comfort than the love and forgiveness of her 
father, until her child was bom. The father’s mercy 
and the father’s recent death filled many verses — 
happily too vague in their commonplace expression of 
penitence and despair, to give any hint of the marriage- 
story in Madeira to any reader who looked at them 
ignorant of the truth. A passing reference to the 
writer’s estrangement from her surviving relatives, and 
to her approaching departure from Thorpe- Ambrose, 
followed. Last came the assertion of the mother’s 
resolution to separate herself from all her old associa- 
tions; to leave behind her every possession, even to 
the most trifling thing she had, that could remind her 
of the miserable past; and to date her new life in the 
future from the birthday of the child who had been 
spared to console her — who was now the one earthly 
object that could still speak to her of love and hope. 
So the old story of passionate feeling that finds com- 
fort in phrases rather than not find comfort at all, was 
told once again. So the poem in the faded ink faded 
away to its end. 

Midwinter put the book back with a heavy sigh, 
and opened no other volume on the shelves. “Here 
in the country-house, or there on board the Wreck,” 
he said bitterly, “the traces of my father’s crime follow 
me, go where I may.” He advanced towards the 
window — stopped and looked back into the lonely 

. 18 * 
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neglected little room. “Is tlm cliance?” he asked 
himself. “The place where his mother suffered is the 
place he sees in the Dream; and the first morning in 
the new house is the morning that reveals it, not to 
Mm^ but to me. Oh, Allan! Allan! how will it end?” 

The thought had barely passed through his mind 
before he heard Allan’s voice, from the paved walk at 
the side of the house, calling to him by his name. He 
hastily stepped out into tlie garden. At the same 
moment Allan came running round the corner, full of 
voluble apologies for having forgotten, in the society 
of his new neighbours, what was due to the laws of 
hospitality and the claims of his friend. 

“I really haven’t missed you,” said Midwinter; 
“and I am very, very glad to hear that the new neigh- 
bours have produced sucli a pleasant impression on you 
already.” 

He tried, as be spoke, to lead the way back by the 
outside of the house; but Allan’s flighty attention had 
been caught by the open window and the lonely little 
room. He stepped in immediately. Midwinter fol- 
lowed, and watched him in breathless anxiety, as he 
looked round. Not the slightest recollection of the 
Dream troubled Allan’s easy mind. Not the slightest 
reference to it fell from the silent lips of his friend. 

“Exactly the sort of place I should have expected 
you to hit on!” exclaimed Allan gaily. “Small and 
snug and unpretending. I know you. Master Mid- 
winter! You’ll be slipping off here, when the county 
families come visiting — and I rather think, on those 
dreadful occasions you won’t find me far behind you. 
What’s the matter? You look ill and out of spirits, 
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Hungry? Of course you are! unpardonable of me to 
have kept you waiting — this door leads somewhere, 
I suppose; let’s try a short cut into the house. Don’t 
be afraid of my not keeping you company at breakfast. 
I didn’t eat much at the cottage — I feasted my eyes 
on Miss Milroy, as the poets say. Oh, the darling! 
the darling! she turns you topsy-turvy the moment you 
look at her. As for her father; wait till you see his 
wonderful clock! It’s twice the size of the famous 
clock at Strasburg, and the most tremendous striker 
ever heard yet in the memory of man!” 

Singing the praises of his new friends in this strain, 
at the top of his voice, Allan hurried Midwinter along 
the stone passages on the basement floor which led, as 
he had rightly guessed, to a staircase communicating 
with the hall. They passed the servants’ offices on the 
way. At the- sight of the cook and the roaring fire, 
disclosed through the open kitchen door, Allan’s mind 
went ofF at a tangent, and Allan’s dignity scattered 
itself to the four winds of heaven, as usual. 

“Aha, Mrs. Gripper; there you are with your pots 
and pans, and your burning fiery furnace! One had 
need be Shadrach, Meshech, and the other fellow, to 
stand over that. Breakfast as soon as ever you like. 
Eggs, sausages, bacon, kidneys, marmalade, water- 
cresses, coffee, and so forth. My friend and I belong 
to the select few whom it’s a perfect privilege to cook 
for. Voluptuaries, Mrs. Gripper, voluptuaries, both of 
us. You’ll see,” continued Allan, as they went on to- 
wards the stairs, “I shall make that worthy creature 
young again ; I’m better than a doctor for Mrs. Gripper. 
When she laughs she shakes her fat sides; and when she 
shakes . her fat sides she exerts her muscular system; 
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and when she 6xerts her muscular system Ha! 

here’s Susan again. Don't squeeze yourself flajfc against 
the banisters, my dear; if you don’t mind hustling me 
on the stairs, I rather like hustling you. She looks like 
a full-blown rose when she blushes, doesn’t she? Stop, 
Susan! I’ve some orders to give. Be very particular 
with Mr. Midwinter’s room: shake up his bed like mad, 
and dust his furniture till those nice round arms of 
yours ache again. Nonsense, my dear fellow! I’m 
not too familiar with them; I’m only keeping them up 
to their work. Now then. Bichard! where do we 
breakfast? Oh, here. Between ourselves. Midwinter, 
these splendid rooms of mine are a size too large for 
me; I don’t feel as if I should ever be on intimate 
terms with my own furniture. My views in life are 
of the snug and slovenly sort — a kitchen chair, you 
know, and a low ceiling. Man wants but little here 
below, and 'wants that little long. That’s not exactly 
the right quotation; but it expresses my meaning, and 
we’ll let alone correcting it till the next opportunity.” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed Midwinter, “here 
is something waiting for you which you have not 
noticed yet.” 

As he spoke, he pointed a little impatiently to a 
letter lying on the breakfast-table. He could conceal 
the ominous discovery which he had made that morning, 
from Allan’s knowledge; but he could not conquer the 
latent distrust of circumstances which was now raised 
again in his superstitious nature — the instinctive 
suspicion of everything that happened, no matter how 
common or how trifling the event, on the first memor- 
able day when the new life began in the new house. 

Al^ ran his eye over the letter, and tossed it 
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across tbe table to his Mend. “I can’t make head or 
tail of it,” he said; “can you?” 

Midwinter read the letter, slow, aloud. “Sir, — I 
trust you will pardon the liberty I take in sending 
these few lines to wait your arriv^ at Thorpe- Ambrose. 
In the event of circumstances not disposing you to 
place your law-business in the hands of Mr. Darch — ” 
He suddenly stopped at that point, and considered a 
little. 

“Darch is our Mend the lawyer,” said Allan, sup- 
posing Midwinter had forgotten the name. “Don’t you 
remember our spinning the half-crown on the cabin 
table, when I got the two offers for the cottage? 
Heads, the major; tails, the lawyer. This is the 
lawyer.” 

Without making any reply. Midwinter resumed 
reading the letter. “In the event of circumstances not 
disposing you to place your law-business in the hands 
of Mr. Darch, I beg to say that I shall be happy to 
take charge of your interests, if you feel willing to 
honour me with your confidence. Enclosing a reference 
(should you desire it) to my agents in London, and 
again apologizing for this intrusion, I beg to remain. 
Sir, respectfully yours, A. Pedgift, Senr.” 

“Circumstances?” repeated Midwinter, as he laid 
the letter down. “What circumstances can possibly in- 
dispose you to give your law-business to Mr. Darch?” 
“Nothing can indispose me,” said Allan. “Besides 
being the family lawyer here, Darch was the first to 
write me word at Paris of my coming in for my fortune; 
and, if 1 have got any business to give, of course he 
ought to have it.” 

Midwinter still looked distmstftilly at the open 
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letter on the table. “I am sadly afraid, Allan, there is 
something wrong already,” he said. “This man would 
never have ventured on the application he has made 
to you, unless he had some good reason for believing 
it would succeed. If you wish to put yourself right at 
starting, you will send to Mr. Darch this morning to 
tell him you are here, and you will take no notice for 
the present of M>. Pedgift’s letter.” 

Before more could be said on either side, the foot- 
man made his appearance with the breakfast tray. He 
was followed, after an interval, by the butler, a man 
of the essentially confidential kind, with a modulated 
voice, a courtly manner, and a bulbous nose. Any- 
body but Allan would have seen in his face that he 
had come into the room having a special communica- 
tion to make to his master. Allan, who saw nothing 
under the surface, and whose head was running on the 
lawyer’s letter, stopped him bluntly with the point- 
blank question: — “Who’s Mr. Pedgift?” 

The butler’s sources of local knowledge opened 
confidentially on the instant. Mr. Pedgift was tlie 
second of the two lawyers in the town. Not so long- 
established, not so wealthy, not so universally looked- 
up-to as old Mr. Darch. Not doing the business of 
the highest people in the county, and not mixing freely 
with the best society, like old Mr. Darch. A very 
sufficient man, in his way, nevertheless. Blnown as a 
perfectly competent and respectable practitioner all 
round the neighbourhood. In short, professionally next 
best to Mr. Darch; and personally superior to him (if 
the expression might be permitted) in this respect — 
that Darch was a Crusty One, and Pedgift wasn’t. 
Having imparted this information, the butler, taking 
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a wise advantage of his position, glided without a 
moments stoppage, from Mr. Pedgift’s character to the 
business that had brought him into the breakfast-room. 
The Midsummer Audit was near at hand; and the 
tenants were accustomed to have a week’s notice of 
the rent-day dinner. With this necessity pressing, and 
with no orders given as yet, and no steward in office 
at Thorpe-Abrose, it appeared desirable that some con- 
fidential person should bring the matter forward. The 
butler was that confidential person; and he now ven- 
tured accordingly to trouble his master on the subject 

At this point, Allan opened his lips to interrupt, 
and was himself interrupted before he could utter a 
word. 

“Wait!” interposed Midwinter, seeing in Allan’s 
face that he was in danger of being publicly announced 
in the capacity of steward. “Wait!” he repeated 
eagerly, “till I can speak to you first.” 

The butler’s courtly manner remained alike un- 
ruffled by Midwinter’s sudden interference and by his 
own dismissal from the scene. Nothing but the mount- 
ing colour in his bulbous nose betrayed the sense of 
injury that animated him as he withdrew. Mr. Arma- 
dale’s chance of regaling his friend and himself that 
day with the best wine in the cellar, trembled in the 
balance, as the butler took his way back to the base- 
ment story. 

“This is beyond a joke, Allan,” said Midwinter, 
when they were alone. “Somebody must meet your 
tenants on the rent-day who is really fit to take the 
steward’s place. With the best will in the world to 
learn, it is impossible for me to master the business at 
a week’s notice. Don’t, pray don’t let your anxiety 
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for my welfare put you in a false position with other, 
people! I should never forgive myself if I was the 
unlucky cause — ” 

“Gently, gently!” cried Allan, amazed at his 
fnend’s extraordinaiy earnestness. “If I write to Lon- 
don by to-night's post for the man who came down 
here before, will that satisfy you?” 

Midwinter shook his head. “Our time is short,” 
he said; “and the man may not be at liberty. Why 
not try in the neighbourhood first? You were going 
to write to Mr. Darch. Send at once, and see if he 
can’t help us between this and post-time.” 

Allan withdrew to a side-table on which writing 
materials were placed. “You shall breakfast in peace, 
you old ifidget,” he replied — and addressed himself 
forthwith to ilr. Darch, with his usual Spartan brevity 
of epistolary expression. “Dear Sir, — Here I am, 
bag and baggage. Will you kindly oblige me by 
being my lawyer? I ask this, because I want to con- 
sult you at once. Please look in in the conroe of the 
day, and stop to dinner if you possibly can. Yours 
truly, Allan Armadale.” Having read this compo- 
sition aloud with unconcealed admiration of his own 
rapidity of literary execution, Allan addressed the letter 
to Mr. Darch, and rang the bell. “Here, Hichard, take 
this at once, and wait for an answer. And, I say, if 
there’s any news stirring in the town, pick it up and 
bring it back with you. See how I manage my ser- 
vants!” continued .Mian, joining his friend at the 
breakfast-table. “See how 1 adapt myself to my new 
duties! I haven’t been down here one clear day yet, 
and I’m taking an interest in the neighbourhood 
already.” 
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Breakfast over, the two friends went out to idle 
away the morning under the shade of a tree in the 
park. Noon came, and Richard never appeared. One 
o’clock struck, and still there were no signs of an an- 
swer from Mr. Darch. Midwinter’s patience was not 
proof against the delay. He left Allan dozing on the 
grass, and went to the house to make inquiries. The 
town was described as little more than two miles 
distant; but the day of the week happened to be 
market-day, and Ricliard was being detained no doubt 
by some of the many acquaintances whom he would 
be sure to meet with on that occasion. 

Half an hour later, the truant messenger returned, 
and was sent out to report himself to his master under 
the tree in the park. 

“Any answer from Mr. Darch?” asked Midwinter, 
seeing that Allan was too lazy to put the question for 
himself. 

“Mr. Darch was engaged, sir. I was desired to 
say that he would send an answer.” 

“Any news in the town?” inquired Allan, drowsily, 
without troubling himself to open his eyes. 

“No, sir; nothing in particular.” 

Observing the man suspiciously as he made that 
reply. Midwinter detected in his face that he was not 
speaking the truth. He was plainly embarrassed, and 
plainly relieved when his master’s silence allowed him 
to withdraw. After a little consideration, Midwinter 
followed, and overtook the retreating servant on the 
drive before the house. 

“Richard,” he said quietly, “if I was to gue^ that 
there ts some news in the town, and that you don’t 
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like telling it to your master, should I be guessing the 
truth?” 

The man started and changed colour. “I don’t 
know how you have found it out, sir,” he said; “but I 
can’t deny you have guessed right,” 

“If you let me hear what the news is, I will take 
the responsibility on myself of telling Mr. Armadale.” 

After some little hesitation, and some distrustful 
consideration on his side, of Midwinter’s face, Richard 
at last prevailed on himself to repeat what he had 
heard that day in the town. 

The news of Allan’s sudden appearance at Thorpe- 
Ambrose had preceded the servant’s arrival at his 
destination by some hours. Wherever he went, he 
found his master the subject of public discussion. The 
opinion of Allan’s conduct among the leading towns- 
people, the resident gentry of the neighbourhood, and 
the principal tenants on the estate, was unanimously 
unfavourable. Only the day before, the committee for 
managing the public reception of the new squire had 
sketched the progress of the procession •, had settled the 
serious question of the triumphal arches; and had ap- 
pointed a competent person to solicit subscriptions for 
the flags, the flowers, the feasting, the fireworks, and 
the band. In less than a week more, the money could 
have been collected, and the rector would have written 
10 Mr. Armadale to fix the day. And now, by Allan’s 
own act, the public welcome waiting to honour him, 
had been cast back contemptuously in the public teeth ! 
Everybody took for granted (what was unfortunately 
true) that he had received private information of the 
contemplated proceedings. Everybody declared that 
he had purposely stolen into his own house like a thief 
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in the night (so the phrase ran), to escape accepting 
the offered civilities of his neighbours. In brief, the 
sensitive self-importance of the little town was wounded 
to the quick; and of Allan’s once enviable position in 
the estimation of the neighbourhood not a vestige 
remained. 

For a moment, Midwinter faced the messenger of 
evil tidings in silent distress. That moment past, the 
sense of Allan’s critical position roused him, now the 
evil was known, to seek the remedy. 

“Has the little you have seen of your master, 
Richard, inclined you to like him?” he asked. 

This time, the man answered without hesitation, 
“A pleasanter and kinder gentleman than Mr. Armadale 
no one could wish to serve.” 

“If you think that,” pursued Midwinter, “you won’t 
object to give me some information which will help 
your master to set himself right with his neighbours. 
Come into the house.” 

He led the way into the library, and, after asking 
the necessary questions, took down in writing a list of 
the names and addresses of the most influential persons 
living in the town and its neighbourhood. This done, 
he rang the bell for the head footman, having previously 
sent Richard with a message to the stables, directing 
an open carriage to be ready in an hour’s time. 

“When the late Mr. Blanchard went out to make 
calls in the neighbourhood, it was your place to go 
with him, was it not?” he asked, when the upper 
servant appeared. “Very well. Be ready in an hour’s 
time, if you please, to go out with Mr. Armadale.” 
Having given that order, he left the house again on 
his way back to Allan, with the visiting list in his 
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Land. He smiled a little sadly as he descended the 
steps. “Who would have imagined,” he thought, “that, 
my footboy’s experience of the ways of gentlefolks, 
l^oald be worth looking back at one day for Allan’s 
sake?” 

The object of the popular odium lay innocently 
slumbering on the gi*aSs, with his garden hat over his 
nose,' his waistcoat unbuttoned, and his trousers wrinkled 
half way up his ontstretclied legs. Midwinter roused 
him without hesitation, and remorselessly repeated the 
servant’s news. 

Allan accepted the disclosure thus forced on him 
without the slightest disturbance of temper. “Oh, hang 
’em!” was all he said. “Let’s have another cigar.” 
Midwinter took the cigar out of his hand, and, insisting 
on his treating the matter seriously, told him in plain 
words that he must set himself right with his offended 
neighbours by calling on them personally to make his 
apologies. Allan sat up on the grass in astonishment; 
Ins eyes opened wide in incredulous dismay. Did Mid- 
winter positively meditate forcing him into a “chimney- 
pot hat,” a nicely brushed frockcoat, and a clean pair 
of gloves? Was it actually in contemplation to shut 
him up in a carriage, with his footman on the box and 
his card-case in his hand, and send him round from 
house to house, to tell a pack of fools that he begged 
their pardon for not letting them make a public show 
of him? If anything so outrageously absurd as this 
was really to be done, it could not be done that day, 
at any rate. He had promised to go back to the 
charming Milroy at the cottage and to take Midwinter 
with him. What earthly need had he of the good 
opinion of the resident gentry? The only friends h^ 
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wanted were the friends he had got already. Let the 
whole neaghbonrhood tnm its back on him if it liked 
— back or face the Squire of Thorpe- Ambrose didn’t 
care two straws about it. 

After allowing him to run on in this way until his 
whole stock of objections was exhansted, Midwinter 
wisely tried his personal influence next. He took 
Allan affectionately by the hand. “I am going to ask 
a great favour,” he said. “If you won’t call on these 
people for your own sake, will you call on them to 
please me?" 

Allan delivered himself of a groan of despair, stared 
in mute surprise at the anxious face of his friend, and 
good-humouredly gave way. As Midwinter took his 
arm, and led him back to the house, he looked round 
with rueful eyes at the cattle hard by, placidly whisking 
their tails in the pleasant shade. “Don’t mention it in 
the neighbourhood,” he said; “I should like to change 
places with one of my own cows.” 

Midwinter left him to dress, engaging to return 
when the carriage was at the door. Allan’s toilette did 
not promise to be a speedy one. He began it by 
reading his own visiting cards; and he advanced it a 
second stage by looking into his wardrobe, and devoting 
the resident gentry to the infernal regions. Before he 
could discover any third means of delaying his own 
2»roceedings, the necessary pretext was unexpectedly 
supplied by Richard’s appearance with a note in his 
hand. The messenger had just called with Mr. Darch’s 
answer. Allan briskly shut up the wardrobe, and gave 
his whole attention to the lawyer’s letter. The lawyer’s 
letter rewarded him by the following lines: — 

“Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
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favour of to-day’s date, honouring me with two proposals, 
namely, one inviting me to act as your legal adviser, 
and ONE inviting me to pay you a visit at your house. 
In reference to the first proposal, I beg permission to 
decline it with thanks. With regard to the second 
proposal, I have to inform you that circumstances have 
come to my knowledge relating to the letting of the 
cottage at Thorpe-Ambrose, which render it impossible 
for me (in justice to myself) to accept your invitation. 
I have ascertained, sir, that my offer reached you at 
the same time as Major Milroy’s: and that, with both 
proposals thus before you, you gave the preference to 
a total stranger, who addressed you through a house- 
agent, over a man who had faithfully served your 
relatives for two generations, and who had been the 
first person to inform you of the most important event 
in your life. After this specimen of your estimate of 
what is due to the claims of common courtesy and 
common justice, 1 cannot flatter myself that I possess 
any of the qualities which would fit me to take my 
place on the list of your friends. — I remain, sir, your 
obedient servant, James Inarch.” 

“Stop the messenger!” cried Allan, leaping to his 
feet, his ruddy face aflame with indignation. “Give 
me pen, ink and paper! By the Lord Harry, they’re 
a nice set of people in these parts; the whole neigh- 
bourhood is in a conspiracy to bully me!” He snatched 
up the pen in a fine frenzy of epistolary inspiration. 
“Sir, — I despise you and your letter. — ” At that 
point the pen made a blot, and the writer was seized 
with a momentary hesitation. “Too strong,” he thought; 
“I’ll give it to the lawyer in his own cool and cutting 
style.” He began again on a clean sheet of paper. 
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“Sir, — You remind me of an Irish hull. I mean that 
story in Joe Miller, where Pat remarked, in the hearing 
of a wag hard by, that ‘ the reciprocity was all on one - 
side.’ Your reciprocity is all on one side. You take 
tlie privilege of refusing to be my lawyer, and then 
yon complain of my taking the privilege of refusing to 
be your landlord.” He paused fondly over those last 
words. “Neat!” he thought. “Argument and hard 
hitting both in one. I wonder where my knack of 
writing comes from?” He went on, and finished tJie 
letter in two more sentences. “As for your casting my 
invitation back in my teeth, I* beg to inform you my 
teeth are none the worse for it. I am equally glad to 
have nothing to say to you, either in the capacity of a 
friend or a tenant. — Allan Armadale.” He nodded 
exultingly at his own composition, as he addressed it 
and sent it down to the messenger. “Darch’s hide 
must be a thick one,” he said, “if he doesn’t feel 
that!" 

The sound of wheels outside suddenly recalled him 
to the business of the day. There was the carriage 
waiting to take him on his round of visits; and there 
was Midwinter at his post, pacing to and fro on the 
drive. “Read that,” cried Allan, throwing out the 
lawyer’s letter; “I’ve written him back a ,sma.sher.” 

He bustled away to the wardrobe to get bis coat. 
There was a wonderful change in him; he felt little or 
no reluctance to pay the visits now. The pleasurable 
excitement of answering Mr. Darch had put him in a 
fine aggressive frame of mind for asserting himself in 
the neighbourhood. “Whatever else they may say of 
me, they shan’t say I was afraid to face them.” Heated 
red-hot with that idea, he seized his hat and gloves, 
Hniiatiiiitf. /. 19 
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and hurrying out of the room, met MidAviuter in the 
corridor with the lawyer’s letter in his hand. 

“Keep up your spirits!” cried Allan, seeing the 
anxiety in his friend’s face, and misinterpreting the 
motive of it immediately. “If Diu-ch can’t be counted 
on to send us a helping hand into the steward’s office, 
Pedgift can.” 

“My dear Allan, I was not thinking of that; I was 
thinking of Mr. Darch’s letter. I don’t defend this 
sour-tempered man — but I am afraid we must admit 
ho has some cause for complaint. Pray don’t give him 
another chance of puttiftg you in the Avrong. Where 
is your answer to his letter?” 

“Gone!” replied Allan; “I always strike while the 
iron’s hot — a word and a blow, and the blow first, 
that’s my way. Don’t, there’s a dear good fellow, don’t 
fidget about the steward’s books and the rent-day. Herel 
here’s a bunch of keys they gave me last night: one 
of them opens the room where the steward’s books are; 
go in and read them till I come back. I give you my 
sacred word of honour I’ll settle it all with Pedgift 
before you see me again.” 

“One moment,” interposed Midwinter, stopping him 
resolutely on his way out to the carriage. “I say 
nothing against Mr. I?edgift’8 fitness to possess your 
confidence, for I know nothing to justify me in 
distrusting him. But he has not introduced himself to 
your notice in a very delicate way; and he has not 
acknowledged (what is quite clear to my mind) that he 
knew of Mr. Darch’s unfriendly feeling towards you 
AA^hen he Avrote. Waft a little before you go to this 
stranger; wait till we can talk it over together to- 
night.” 
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“Wait!” replied Allan. “Haven’t I told yoii that 
I always strike while the iron’s hot? Trust my eye 
for character, old boy; I’ll look Pedgift through and 
through, and act accordingly. Don’t keep me any 
longer, for heaven’s sake. I’m in a fine humour for 
tackling the resident gentry, and if I don’t go at once, 
I’m afraid it may wear oflF.” 

W^ith that excellent reason for being in a hurry, 
Allan boisterously broke away. Before it was possible 
to stop him again, he had jumped into the carriage and 
had left the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The March »f Events. 

. Midwinter’s face darkened when the last trace of 
the carriage had disappeared from view. “I have done 
my best,” he said, as he turned back gloomily into the 
house. “If Mr. Brock himself were here, Mr. Brock 
could do no morel” 

He looked at the bunch of keys which Allan had 
thrust into his hand, and a sudden longing to put him- 
self to the test over the steward’s books took possession 
of his sensitive self- tormenting nature. Inquiring his 
way to the room in which the various moveables of 
the steward's office had been provisionally placed, after 
the letting of the cottage, he sat down at the desk, and 
tried how his own unaided capacity would guide him 
through the business records of the Thorpe-Ambrose 
estate. The result exposed his own ignorance unan- 
swerably before his own eyes. The Ledgers bewildered 
liim; the Leases, the Plans, and even the Correspond- 

19 ^ 
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ence itself, might have been written, for all he could 
understand of them, in an unknown tongue. His memory 
reverted bitterly as he left the room again to his two 
years’ solitary self-instruction in the Shrewsbury book- 
seller’s shop. “If I could only have worked at a busi- 
ness!’’ he thought. “If I could only have known that 
the company of Poets and Philosophers was company 
too high for a vagabond like me!’’ 

He sat down alone in the great hall-, the silence of 
it fell heavier and heavier on his sinking spirits*, the 
beauty of it exasperated him, like an insult from a 
purse-proud man. “Curse the place!’’ he said, snatching 
up his hat and stick. “I like the bleakest hill-side I 
ever slept on, better than I like this house!’’ 

He impatiently descended the doorsteps, and stopped 
on the drive, considering by which direction he should 
leave the park for the country beyond. If he followed 
the road taken by the cah-iage, he might risk unsettling 
Allan by accidentally meeting him in the town. If he 
went out by the back gate, he knew his own nature 
well enough to doubt his ability to pass the room of 
the dream without entering it again. But one other 
way remained — the way which he had taken, and 
then abandoned again, in the morning. There was no 
fear of disturbing Allan and the major’s daughter now. 
Without further hentation. Midwinter set forth through 
the gardens to explore the open country on that side 
of the estate. 

Thrown off its balance by the events of the day, 
his mind was full of that sourly-savage resistance to 
the inevitable self-assertion of wealth, so amiably de- 
plored by the prosperous and the rich ; so bitterly 
familiar to the unfortunate and the poor. “The heather- 
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bell costs nothing!” he thought, looking contemptuously 
at the masses of rare and beautiful flowers that sur- 
rounded him*, “and the buttercups and daisies are as 
bright as the best of you!" He followed the artfully- 
contrived ovals and squares of the Italian garden, with 
a vagabond indifference to the symmetry of their con- 
struction and the ingenuity of their design. “How 
many pounds a foot did ym cost?” he said, looking 
back with scornful eyes at the last path as he left it. 
“Wind away over high and low like the sheep-walk on 
the mountain side, if you can!” 

He entered the shrabbery which Allan had entered 
before him; crossed the paddock an^the rustic bridge 
beyond; and reached the major’s cottage. His ready 
mind seized the right conclusion, at the first sight of 
it; and he stopped before the garden gate, to look at 
the trim little residence which would never have been 
empty, and would never have been let, but for Allan’s 
ill-advised resolution to force the steward’s situation on 
his friend. 

The summer afternoon was warm; the summer air 
was faint and still. On the upper and the lower floor 
of the cottage the windows were all open. From one 
of them, on the upper story, the sound of voices was 
startlingly audible in the quiet of the park, as Mid- 
winter paused on the outer side of the garden enclosure. 
The voice of a woman, harsh, high, and angrily com- 
plaining — a voice with all the' freshness and the 
melody gone, and with nothing but the hard power of 
it left — was the discordantly predominant sound. 
With it, from moment to moment, there mingled the 
deeper and quieter tones, soothing and compassionate, 
of the voice of a man. Although the distance was too 
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great to allow Midwinter to distinguish the words that 
were spoken, he felt the impropriety of remaining 
within hearing of the voices, and at once stepped for- 
ward to continue his walk. 

At the same moment, the face of a young girl 
(easily recognizable as the face of Miss Milroy, from 
Allan’s description of her) appeared at the open window 
of the room. In spite of himself. Midwinter paused to 
look at her. The expression of the bright young face, 
which had smiled so prettily on Allan, was weary and 
disheartened. After looking out absently over the park 
she suddenly turned her head back into the room; her 
attention having l^en apparently struck by something 
that had just been said in it. “Oh, mamma, mamma,” 
she exclaimed indignantly, “how can you say such 
things!” The words were spoken close to the window; 
they reached Midwinter’s ears, and hurried him away 
before he heard more. But the self-disclosure of Major 
Milroy ’s domestic position had not reached its end yet. 
As Midwinter tirnied the corner of the garden fence, a 
tradesman’s boy was handing a parcel in at the wicket 
gate to the woman servant. “Well,” said the boy, 
with the irrepressible impudence of his class, “how is 
the missus?” The woman lifted her hand to box his 
ears. “How is the missus?” she repeated, with an 
angry toss of her head as the boy ran off. “If it would 
only please God to take the missus, it would be a 
blessing to everybody in the house.” 

No such ill-omened shadow as this had passed over 
the bright domestic picture of the inhabitants of the 
cottage, which Allan’s enthusiasm had painted for the 
contemplation of his friend. It was plain that the secret 
of the tenants had been kept from the landlord so far. 
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Five minutes more of walking brought Midwinter to 
the park gates. “Am I fated to see nothing and hear 
nothing to-day which can give me heart and hope for 
the future?” he thought, as he angrily swung back the 
lodge gate. “Even the people Allan has let the cot- 
tage to, are people whose lives are embittered by a 
liousehold misery which it is my misfortune to have 
found out!” s 

He took the first road that lay before him, and 
walked on , noticing little , immersed in his own 
thoughts. 

More than an hour passed before the necessity of 
turning back entered his mind. As soon as the idea 
occurred to him, he consulted his watch, and determined 
to retrace his steps, so as to be at the house in good 
time to meet Allan on his return. Ten minutes of 
walking brought him back to a point at which three 
roads met; and one moment’s observation of the place 
satisfied him that he had entirely failed to notice, at 
the time, by which of the three roads he had ad- 
vanced. No sign-post was to be seen; the country on 
either side was lonely and flat, intersected by broad 
drains and ditches. Cattle were grazing here and there; 
and a windmill rose in the distance above the pollard 
willows that fringed the low horizon. But not a house 
was to be seen, and not a human creature appeared on 
the visible perspective of any one of the three roads. 
Midwinter glanced back in the only direction left to 
look at — the direction of the road along which he 
had just been walking. There, to his relief, was the 
figure of a man, rapidly advancing towards him, of 
whom he could ask his way. 

The figure came on, clad from head to foot in 
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dreary black — a moving blot on tbe brilliant white 
surface of the sun-brightened road. He was a lean, 
elderly, miserably respectable man. He wore a poor 
old black dress-coat, and a cheap brown wig, which 
made no pretence of being his own natural hair. Short 
black trousers clung like attached old servants round 
his wizen legs; and rusty black gaiters hid all they 
could of bis knobbed ungainly feet Black crape added 
its mite to the decayed and dingy wretchedness of his 
old beaver bat; black mohair in the obsolete form of a 
stock, drearily encircled bis neck and rose as high as 
his haggard jaws. The one morsel of colour be carried 
about him, was a lawyer’s bag of blue serge as lean 
and limp as himself. The one attractive feature in his 
clean-shaven, weary old face, was a neat set of teeth 
— teeth (as honest as his wig), which said plainly to 
all inquiring eyes, “We pass our nights on lus looWng- 
glass, and our days in his mouth.” 

All the little blood in the man’s body faintly red- 
dened his fleshless cheeks as Midwinter advanced to 
meet him, and asked the way to Thorpe- Ambrose. His 
weak watery eyes looked hither and thither in a be- 
wilderment painful to see. If he had met with a lion 
instead of a man, and if the few words addressed to 
him had been words expressing a threat instead of a 
question, he could hardly have looked more confused 
and alarmed than he looked now. For the first time 
in his life. Midwinter saw his own shy uneasiness in 
the presence of strangers reflected, with tenfold intensity 
of nervous suffering, in the face of another man — and 
that man old enough to be his father. 

“Which do you please to mean, sir — the Town 
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or the House? I beg your pardon for asking, but they 
both go by the same name in these parts.” 

He spoke with a timid gentleness of tone, an in- 
gratiatory smile, and an anxious courtesy of manner, 
all distressingly suggestive of his being accustomed to 
receive rough answers in exchange for his own polite- 
ness, from the persons whom he habitually addressed. 

“I was not aware that both the House and the 
Town went by the same name,” said Midwinter: “I 
meant the House.” He instinctively conquered his own 
shyness as he answered in those words; speaking with 
a cordiality of manner which Avas very rare with him 
in his intercourse with strangers. 

The man of miserable-respectability seemed to feel 
the warm return of his own politeness gratefully: he 
brightened and took a little courage. His lean fore- 
finger pointed eagerly to the right road. “That way, 
sir,” he said, “and when you come to two roads next, 
please take the left one of the two. I am sorry I have 
business the other way — I mean in the town. I 
should have been happy to go with you, and show 
you. Fine summer weather, sir, for walking? ¥ou 
can’t miss your way if you keep to the left. Oh, don’t 
mention it! I’m afraid I have detained you, sir. 1 Avish 
you a pleasant walk back, and — good morning.” 

By the time he had made an end of speaking 
(under an impression apparently that the more he 
talked tlie more polite he would be) he had lost his 
courage again. He darted away doAvn his OAvn road, 
as if Midwinter’s attempt to thank him involved a 
series of trials too terrible to confront. In two minutes 
more, his black retreating figure had lessened in the 
distance till it looked again, Avhat it had once looked 
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already, a moving blot on tlie brilliant white surface 
of the sun-brightened road. 

The man ran strangely in Midwinter’s thoughts 
while he took his way back to the house. He was at 
a loss to account for it. It never occurred to him that 
he might have been insensibly reminded of himself, 
when he saw the plain traces of past misfortune and 
present nervous suffering in^ the poor wretch’s face 
He blindly resented his own perverse interest in this 
chance foot-passenger on the high road, as he had re- 
sented all else that had happened to him since the 
beginning of the day. “.Have I made another iinlucky 
discovery?” he asked himself impatiently. “Shall I 
see this man again, I wonder? Who can he be?” 

Time was to answer both those questions before 
many days more had passed over the inquirer’s head. 

Allan had not returned when Midwinter reached 
the house. Nothing had happened but the arrival of 
a message of apology from the cottage. “Major Mil- 
roy’s compliments, and he was sorry that Mrs. Milroy’s 
illness would prevent his receiving Mr. Armadale that 
day.” It was plain that Mrs. Milroy’s occasional fits 
of suffering (or of ill-temper) created no mere transitory 
disturbance of the tranquillity of the household. Draw- 
ing this natural inference, after what he had himself 
heard at the cottage nearly three hours since, Mid- 
winter withdrew into the library to wait patiently 
among the books until his friend came back. 

It was past six o’clock, when the well-known hearty 
voice was heard again in the hall. Allan burst into 
the library, in a state of irrepressible excitement, and 
pushed JHdwinter back unceremoniously into the chair 
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from which he was just rising, before he could utter a 
word. 

“Here’s a riddle for you, old boy!” cried Allan. 
“Why am I like the resident manager of the Augean 
stable, before Hercules was called in to sweep the litter 
out? Because I have had my place to keep up, and 
£’ve gone and made an infernal mess of it! Why don’t 
you laugh? By George, he doesn’t see the point! 
Let’s try again Why am I like the resident man- 
ager ” 

“For God’s sake, Allan, be serious fpr a moment!” 
interposed Midwinter. “You don’t know how anxious I 
am to hear if yon have recovered the good opinion of 
your neighbours.” 

“That’s just what the riddle was intended to tell 
you!” rejoined Allan. “B»t if you will have it in so 
many words, my own impression is that you would 
have done better not to disturb me under that tree in 
the park. I’ve been calculating it to a nicety, and I 
beg to inform you that I have sunk exactly three de- 
grees lower in the estimation of the resident gentry 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you last.” 

“You tpUl have your joke out,” said Midwinter, 
bitterly. “Well, if I can’t laugh, I can wait.” 

“My dear fellow, I’m not joking; I really mean 
what I say. You shall hear what happened — you 
shall have a report in full of my first visit. It will 
do, I can promise you, as a sample for all the rest. 
Mind this, in the first place. I’ve gone wrong with the 
best possible intentions. When I started for these 
visits, I own I was angry with that old brute of a 
lawyer, and I certainly had a notion of carrying things 
with a high hand. But it wore off somehow on the 
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road; and the first family I called on, I went in as I 
tell you with the best possible intentions. Oh dear, 
dear! there was the same spick-and-span reception-room 
for me to wait in, with the neat conservatory beyond, 
which I saw again and again and again at every other 
house I went to afterwards. There was the same 
choice selection of books for me to look at — a reli- 
gious book, a book about the Duke of Wellington, a 
book about sporting, and a book about nothing in 
particular, beautifully illustrated with pictures. Down 
came papa with his nice white hair, and mamma with 
her nice lace cap; down came young Mister with the 
pink face and straw-coloured whiskers, and young Miss 
with the plump cheeks and the largft petticoats. Don’t 
suppose there was the least unftiendliness on my side; 
I always began with them same way — I in- 

sisted on shaking hands all round. That staggered 
them to begin with. When I came to the sore subject 
next — the subject of the public reception — I give 
you my word of honour I took the greatest possible 
pains with my apologies. It hadn’t the slightest effect; 
they let my apologies in at one ear and out at the 
other, and then waited to hear more. Some men would 
liave been disheartened: I tried another way with 
them; I addressed myself to the master of the house, 
and put it pleasantly next ‘The fact is,’ I said, ‘I 
wanted to escape the speechifying — my getting up, 
you know, and telling you to your face, you’re the 
best of men, and I beg to propose your health; and 
your getting up and telling me to my face, I’m the 
best of men, and you beg to thank me; and so on, 
man after man, praising each other and pestering each 
other all round the table.’ That’s how I put it, in an 
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easy, Ugbt-handed, convincing sort of w^y. Do yon 
think any of them took it in the same friendly spirit? 
Not onel It’s my belief they had got their speeches 
ready for the reception, with the flags and the flowers, 
and that they’re secretly angry with me for stopping 
their open mouths just as they were ready to begin. 
Anyway, whenever we came to the matter of the 
speechifying (whether they touched it first or I), down 
I fell in their estimation the first of those three steps I 
told you of just now. Don’t suppose I made no 
efforts to get up again! I made desperate efforts. I 
found they were all anxious to know what sort of life 
I had led before I came in for the Thorpe-Ambrose 
property, and I did my best to satisfy them. And what 
came of that, do you think? Hang me, if I didn’t 
disappoint them for the second time! When they 
found out that I had actually never been to Eton or 
Harrow, or Oxford or Cambridge, they were quite 
dumb with astonishment. I fancy they thought me a 
sort of outlaw. At any rate, they all froze up again, 
— and down I fell the second step in their estimation. 
Never mind! I wasn’t to be beaten; I had promised 
you to do my best, and I did it. I tried cheerful Small- 
talk about the neighbourhood next. The women said 
nothing in particular; the men, to my unutterable asto- 
nishment, all began to condole with me. I shouldn’t 
be able to find a pack of hounds, they said, witliin 
twenty miles of my house; and they thought it only 
right to prepare me for the disgracefully careless 
manner in which the Thorpe-Ambrose covers had been 
preserved. I let them go on condoling with me, and 
then what do you think I did? I put my foot in it 
again. ‘Oh, don’t take that to heart!’ I said; ‘I don’t 
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care two straws about hunting or shooting, either. 
When I meet with a bird in my walk, I can’t for the 
life of me feel eager to kill it — I rather like to see 
the bird flying about and enjoying itself.’ You should 
have seen their faces! They had thought me a sort of 
outlaw before; now they evidently thought me mad. 
Dead silence fell upon them all; and down I tumbled 
the third step in the general estimation. It was just 
the same at the next house, and the next and the next. 
The devil possessed us all, I think. It would come 
out, now in one way and now in another, that I 
couldn’t make speeches — that I had been brought up 
without a university education — and that I could 
enjoy a ride on horseback without galloping after a 
wretched stinking fox or a poor distracted little hare. 
These three unlucky defects of mine are not excused, 
it seems, in a country gentleman (especially when he 
has dodged a public reception to begin with). 1 tliink 
I got on best, upon the whole, with the wives and 
daughters. The women and I always fell, sooner or 
later, bn the subject of Mrs. Blanchard and her niece. 
We invariably agreed that they had done wisely in 
going to Florence; and the only reason we had to give 
for our opinion was — that we thought their minds 
would be benefited after their sad bereavement, by the 
contemplation of the masterpieces of Italian Art. 
Every one of the ladies — I solemnly declare it — at 
every house I went to, came sooner or later to Mrs. 
and Miss Blanchard’s bereavement, and the master- 
pieces of Italian Art. Wliat we should have done 
without that bright idea to help us, I really don’t 
know. The one pleasant thing at any of the visits was 
when we all shook our heads together, and declared 
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that the masterpieces would console them. As for the 
rest of it, there’s only one thing more to be said. 
What I might be in other places I don’t know — I’m 
the wrong man in the wrong place here. Let me 
muddle on for the future in my own way, with my 
own few friends; and ask me anything else in the 
world, as long as you don’t ask me to make any more 
calls on my neighbours.” 

With that characteristic request, Allan’s report of 
his exploring expedition among the resident gentry 
came to a close. For a moment Midwinter remained 
silent. He had allowed Allan to run on from first to 
last without uttering a word on his side. The disastrous 
result of the visits — coming after what had happened 
earlier in the day; and threatening Allan, as it did, 
with exclusion from all local sympathies at the very 
outset of his local career — had broken down Midwinter’s 
power of resisting the stealthily-depressing influence of 
his own superstition. It was with an effort that he 
now looked up at Allan; it was with an effort tliat he 
roused himself to answer. 

“It shall be as you wish,” he said, quietly. “I 
am sorry for what has happened — but I am not the 
less obliged to you, Allan, for having done what I 
asked you.” 

Ilis head sank on his breast; and the fatalist re- 
signation which had once already quieted him on 
board the Wreck, now quieted him again. “What 
mud be, will be,” he thought once more. “What have 
I to do with the future, and what has ho?” 

“Cheer up!” said Allan. “Four affairs are in a 
thriving condition at any rate. I paid one pleasant 
visit in the town, which I haven’t told you of yet. 
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Tve seen Pedgift, and Pedgift’s son, who helps him 
in the office. They’re the two jolliest lawyers I ever 
met with in my life — and what’s more, they can 
produce the very man you want to teach you the stew- 
ard’s business.” 

Midwinter looked up quickly. Distrust of Allan’s 
discovery was plmnly written in his face already; hut 
he said nothing. 

“I thought of you,” Allan proceeded, ‘‘as soon as 
the two Pedgifts and 1 had had a glass of wine all 
round to drink to our fi’iendly connection. The fine.st 
sherry I ever tasted in my iife; I’ve ordered some of 
the same — but that’s not the question just noAv. In 
two words I told these worthy fellows your difficulty, 
and in two seconds old Pedgift understood all about 
it ‘1 have got the man in my office,’ he said, ‘and 
before the audit-day comes. I’ll place him with the 
greatest pleastire at your friend’s disposal.’” 

At this last announcement. Midwinter’s distrust 
found its expression in words. He questioned Allan 
unsparingly. 

The man’s najue, it appeared, was Bashwood. He 
had been some time (how long, Allan could not re- 
member) in Mr. Pedgift’s service. He had been pre- 
viously steward to a Norfolk gentleman (name forgot- 
ten) in the westward district of the county. He had 
lost the steward’s place, through some domestic trouble, 
in connection with his son, the precise nature of which 
Allan was not able to specify. Pedgift vouched for 
him, and Pedgift would send him to Thorpe- Ambrose 
two or three days before"^he rent-day dinner. He could 
not be spared, for office reasons, before that time. 
There was no need to fidget about it; Pedgift laughed 
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at the idea of there being any difficulty with the ten- 
ants. Two or three days’ work over the steward’s 
books with' a man to help Midwinter who practically 
understood that sort of thing, would put him all right 
for the audit; and the other business would keep till 
afterwards. 

“Have you seen this Mr. Bash wood yourself, Allan?” 
asked Midwinter, still obstinately on his guard. 

“No,” replied Allan; “he was out — out with the 
bag, as young Pedgift called it They tell me he’s a 
decent elderly man. A little broken by his troubles, 
and a little apt to be nervous and confused in his 
manner with strangers; but thoroughly competent and 
thoroughly to be depended on — those are Pedgift’s 
own words.” 

Midwinter paused and considered a little, with a 
new interest in the subject Tlie strange man whom 
he had just heard described, and the strange man of 
whom he had asked his way where the three roads met, 
were remarkably like each other. Was this another 
link in the fast-lengthening chain of events? Midwinter 
grbw doubly determined to be careful, as the bare doubt 
that it might be so passed through his mind. 

“When Mr. Bash wood comes,” he said, “will you 
let me see him, and speak to him, before anything de- 
finite is done?” 

“Of course I will I” rejoined Allan. He stopped 
and looked at his watch. “And I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do for you, old boy, in the mean-time,” he added; “I’ll 
introduce you to Bie prettiest girl in Norfolk! There’s 
just time to run over the cottage before dinner. Come 
along, and be introduced to Miss Milroy.” 

“You can’t introduce me to Miss Milroy to-day,” 
Armtdalt, /. 
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replied Midwinter; and lie repeated the message of 
apology which had been brought from the major that 
afternoon. Allan was surprised and disappointed; but 
he was not to be foiled in his resolution to advance 
himself in the good graces of the inhabitants of the 
cottage. After a little consideration he hit on a mean^ 
of turning, the present adverse circumstances to good 
account. “I’ll show a proper anxiety for Mrs. Milroy’s 
recovery,” he said gravely. “I’ll send her a basket 
of strawberries, with my best respects, to-morrow 
morning.” 

Nothing more happened to mark the end of that 
first day in the new house. 

The one noticeable event of the next day was an- 
other disclosure of Mrs. Milroy’s infirmity of temper. 
Half-an-hour after Allan’s basket of strawberries had 
been delivered at the cottage, it was returned to him 
intact (by the hands of the invalid lady’s nurse), with 
a short and sharp message, shortly and sharply deli- 
vered. “Mrs. Milroy’s compliments, and thanks. Straw- 
berries invariably disagreed with her.’^ If this curi- 
ously petulant acknowledgment of an act of politeness 
Avas intended to irritate Allan, it failed entirely in ac- 
complishing its object. Instead of being offended with 
the mother, he sympathized Avith the daughter. “Poor 
little thing,” was all he said, “she must have a hard 
life of it Avith such a mother as that!” 

He called at the cottage himself later' in the day, 
but Miss Milroy was not to be seen; she was engaged 
upstairs. The major received his visitor in his working 
apron — far more deeply immersed in his wonderful 
clock, and far less readily accessible to outer influences, 
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than Allan, had seen him at their first interview. His 
manner was as kind as before; but not a word more 
could be extracted from him on the subject of his wife, 
than that Mrs. Milroy “had not improved since yester- 
day.” 

The two next days passed quietly and uneventfully. 
Allan persisted in making his inquiries at the cottage; 
but all he saw of the major’s daughter was a glimpse 
of her on one occasion, at a window on the bed-room 
floor. Nothing more was heard from Mr. Pedgift; and 
Mr. Bashwood’s appearance was still delayed. Mid- 
winter declined to move in the matter until time enough 
had passed to allow of his first hearing from Mr. Brock, 
in answer to the letter which he had addressed to the 
rector on the night of his arrival at Thorpe-Ambrose. 
He was unusually silent and quiet, and passed most of 
his hours in the library among the books. The time 
wore on wearily. The resident gentry acknowledged 
Allan’s visit by formally leaving their cards. Nobody 
came near the house afterwards; the weather was mono- 
tonously fine. Allan grew a little restless and dissatis- 
fied. He began to resent Mrs. Milroy ’s illness; he 
began to think regretfully of his deserted yacht. 

The next day — the twentieth — brought some 
news with it from the outer world. A message was 
delivered from Mr. Pedgift, announcing that his clerk, 
Mr. Bash wood, would personally present himself at 
Thorpe-Ambrose on the following day; and a letter in 
answer to Midwinter was received from Mr. Brock. 

The letter was dated the 18th, and the news which 
it contained raised, not Allan’s spirits only, but Mid- 
winter’s as well. 

On the day on which he wrote, Mr. Brock an- 

20 » 
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nounced that he was about to jouruey to London; hav- 
ing been summoned thither on business connected with 
the interests of a sick relative, to whom he stood in 
the position of trustee. The business completed, he 
had good hope of finding one or other of his clerical 
.friends in the metropolis who would be able and will- 
ing to do duty for him at the rectory; and, in that 
case, he trusted to travel on from London to Thorpe- 
Ambrose in a week’s time or less. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he would leave the majority of the subjects 
on which Midwinter had written to him to be discussed 
when they met. But as time might be of importance, 
in relation to the stewardship of the Thorpe-Ambrose 
estate, he would say at once that he saw no reason 
why Midwinter should not apply his mind to learning 
the steward’s duties, and should not succeed in render- 
ing himself invaluably serviceable in that way to the 
interests of his friend. 

Leaving Midwinter reading and re-reading the rec- 
tor’s cheering letter, as if he was bent on getting every 
sentence in it by heart, Allan went out rather earlier 
than usual, to make his daily inquiry at the cottage — 
or, in plainer words, to make a fourth attempt at im- 
proving his acquaintance with Miss Milroy. The day 
had begun encouragingly, and encouragingly it seemed 
destined to go on. When Allan turned the comer of 
the second shrubbery, and entered the little paddock 
where he and the major’s daughter had first met, there 
was Miss Milroy herself loitering to and fro on the grass, 
to all appearance on the watch for somebody. 

She gave a little start when Allan appeared, and 
came forward without hesitation to meet him. She was 
not in her best looks. Her rosy complexion had suf- 
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fered under confinement to the house , and a marked 
expression of embarrassment clouded her pretty face. 

“I hardly know how to confess it, Mr. Armadale,” 
she said, speaking eagerly, before Allan could utter k 
word, “but I certainly ventured here this morning, in 
the hope of meeting with you. I have been very much 
distressed — I have only just heard, by accident, of 
the manner in which mamma received the present of 
fruit you so kindly sent to her. Will you try to ex- 
cuse her?. She has been miserably ill for years, and 
she is not always quite herself. After your being so 
very, very kind to me (and to papa), I really could 
not help stealing out here in the hope of seeing you, 
and telling you how sorry I was. Pray forgive and 
forget, Mr. Armadale — pray do!” Her voice faltered 
over the last words, and, in her eagerness to make her 
mother’s peace with him, she laid her hand on his 
arm. 

/ « 

. Allan was himself a little confused. Her earnest- 
ness took him by surprise, and her evident conviction 
that he had been offended, honestly distressed him. 
Not knowing what else to do, he followed his instincts, 
and possessed himself of her hand to begin with. 

“My dear Miss Milroy, if you say a word more 
you will distress me next,” he rejoined, unconsciously 
pressing her hand closer and closer, in the embarrass- 
ment of the moment. “I never was in the least of- 
fended ; I made allowances — upon my honour I did — 
for poor Mrs. Milroy ’s illness. Offended!” cried Allan, 
reverting energetically to the old complimentary strain. 
“I should like to have my basket of fruit sent back 
every day — if I could only be sure of its bringing 
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you out into the paddock the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 

Some of Miss Milroy’s missing colour began to 
appear again in her cheeks, “ Oh , Mr. Armadale, there 
is really no end to your kindness,” she said*, “you 
don’t know how you relieve me!” She paused*, her 
spirits rallied with as happy a readiness of recovery as 
if they had been the spirits of a child; and her native 
brightness of temper sparkled again in her eyes, as she 
looked up, shyly smiling in Allan’s face. “Don’t you 
think,” she asked demurely, “that it is almost time 
now to let go of my hand?” 

Their eyes met. Allan followed his instincts for 
the second time. Instead of releasing her hand, he 
lifted it to his lips and kissed it. All the missing tints 
of the rosier sort returned to Miss Milroy’s complexion 
on the instant. She snatched away her hand as if 
Allan had burnt it. 

“I’m sure tha€» wrong, Mr. Armadale,” she said 
— and turned her head aside quickly, for she was 
smiling in spite of herself. 

“I meant it as an apology for — for holding your 
hand too long,” stammered Allan. “An apology can’t 
be wrong — can it?” 

There are occasions (though not many) when the 
female mind accurately appreciates an appeal to the 
force of pure reason. This was one of the occasions. 
An abstract proposition had been presented to Miss 
Milroy, and Miss Milroy was convinced. If it was 
meant as an apology, that (she admitted) made all the 
difference. “I only hope,” said the little coquette, 
looking at him slyly, “you’re not misleading me. Not 
that it matters much now,” she added, with a serious 
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sliake of her head. “If we have committed any im- 
j)roprieties, Mr. Armadale, we are not likely to have 
the opporUinity of committing many more.” 

“You’re not going away?” exclaimed Allan in great 
alarm. 

“Worse than that, Mr. Armadale. My new gover- 
ness is coming.” 

“Coming?” repeated Allan. “Coming already?” 
“As good as coming, I ought to have said — only 
I didn’t know you wished me to be so very particular. 
We got the answers to tlie advertisements this morning. 
Papa and I opened them and read them together half- 
an-hour ago — and we both picked out the same letter 
fi'om all the rest. I picked it out, because it was so 
prettily expressed*, and papa picked it out, because the 
terms were so reasonable. He is going to send the 
letter up to grandmamma in London, by to-day’s post; 
and if she finds everything satisfactory, on inquiry, the 
governess is to be engaged. You don’t know how 
dreadfully nervous I am getting about it already — a 
strange governess is such an awful prospect. But it is 
not quite so bad as going to school*, and I have great 
hopes of this new lady, because she writes such a nice 
letter 1 As I said to papa, it almost reconciles me to 
her horrid, unromantic name.” 

“What is her name?” asked Allan. “Brown? 
Grubb? Scraggs? Anything of that sort?” 

“Hush! hush! Nothing quite so horrible as that. 
Her name is Gwilt. Dreadfully unpoetical, isn’t it? 
Her reference must be a respectable person, though*, 
for she lives in the same part of London as grand- 
mamma. Stop, Mr. Armadale! we are going the wrong 
way. No; I can’t wait to look at those lovely flowers 
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of yours this morning — and (many thanks) I can’t 
accept your arm. I have stayed here too long already. 
Papa is waiting for his breakfast-, and I must run back 
every step of the way. Thank you for making those 
kind allowances for mamma; thank you again and again 
— and good-by!” 

“Won’t you shake hands?” asked Allan. 

She gave him her hand. “No more apologies, if 
you please, Mr. Armadale,” she said saucily. Once 
more their eyes met; and once more the plump dimpled 
little hand found its way to Allan’s lips. “It isn’t an 
apology this time ! ” cried Allan, precipitately defending 
himself. “It’s — it’s a mark of respect.” 

She started back a few steps, and burst out laugh- 
ing. “You won’t find me in your grounds again, Mr. 
Armadale,” she said merrily, “till I have got Miss 
Gwilt to take care of me!” With that farewell, she 
gathered up her skirts, and ran back across the paddock 
at the top of her speed. 

Allan stood watching her in speechless admiration, 
till she was out of sight. His second interview with 
Miss Milroy had produced an extraordinary effect on 
him. For the first time since he had become the 
master of Thorpe- Ambrose, he was absorbed in serious 
consideration of what he owed to his new position in 
life. “The question is,” pondered Allan, “whether I 
hadn’t better set myself right with my neighbours by 
becoming a married man? I’ll take the day to con- 
sider; and if I keep in the same mind about it. I’ll 
consult Midwinter to-morrow morning.” 

When the morning came, and when Allan descended 
to tlie breakfast-room, resolute to consult his friend on 
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the obligations tliat he owed to liis neighbours in general, 
and to Miss Milroy in particular, no Midwinter wm to 
be seen. On making inquiry, it appeared that he had 
been observed in the hall; that he had taken from the 
table a letter which the morning's post had brought to 
him; and that he had gone back immediately to his 
own room. Allan at once ascended the stairs again, 
and knocked at his friend’s door. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

“Not just now,” was the answer. 

“You have got a letter, haven’t you?” persisted 
Allan. “Any bad news? Anything wrong?” 

“Nothing. I’m not very well this morning. Don’t 
wait breakfast for me; I’ll come down as soon as I 
can.” 

No more was said on either side. Allan returned 
to the breakfast-room a little disappointed. He had set 
his heart on rushing headlong into his consultation with 
Midwinter, and here was the consultation indefinitely 
delayed. “What an odd fellow he is!” thought Allan. 
“What on earth can he be doing, locked in there by 
himseir?” 

He was doing nothing. He was sitting by the 
window, with the letter which had reached him that 
morning, open in his hand. The handwriting was Mr. 
Brock’s, and the words written were these: — 

“My dear Midwinter, — I have literally only two 
minutes before post-time to tell you that I have just 
met (in Kensington Gardens) with the woman, whom 
we both only know, thus far, as the woman with the 
red Paisley shawl. I have traced her and her com- 
panion (a respectable -looking elderly lady) to their 
residence — after having distinctly heard Allan’s name 
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mentioned between them. Depend on my not losing 
sight of the woman until I am satisfied that she means 
no mischief at Thorpe- Ambrose; and expect to hear 
from me again as soon as I know how this strange 
discovery is to end. — Very truly yours, Decimus 
Brock.” 

After reading the letter for the second time Mid- 
winter folded it up thoughtfully, and placed it in his 
pocket-book, side by side with the manuscript narrative 
of Allan’s dream. 

“Your discovery will not end with y<w, Mr. Brock,” 
he said. “Do what you will with the woman, when 
the time comes the woman will be here.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Mother Olderabaw on her Ouard. 

1. — From Mrs. Older shaw (Diana Street, Pimlico) to 
Miss Gtoilt (West Place, Old Brompton). 

“ Ladies' Toilette Repository, 

■ “June 20tb, Eight in the Evening. 

My dear Lydia, — About three hours have passed, 
as well as I can remember, since I pushed you uncere- 
moniously inside my house in West Place; and, merely 
telling you to wait till you saw me again, banged the 
door to between us, and left you alone in the hall. I 
know your sensitive nature, my dear, and I am afraid 
you have made up your mind by this time that never 
yet was a guest treated so abominably by her hostess 
as 1 have treated you. 

“The delay that has prevented me from explaining 
my strange conduct is, believe me, a delay for which 
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I am not to blame. One of the many delicate little 
difficulties which beset so essentially confidential a 
bu.siness as mine, occurred here (as I have since dis- 
covered) while we were taking the air thv< afternoon 
in Kensington Gardens, I see no chance of being able 
to get back to you for some hours to come , and 1 have 
& word of very urgent caution for your private cju-, 
which has been too long delayed already. So I must 
use the spare minutes as they come, and write. 

“Here is caution the first. On no account venture 
outside the door again this evening; and be very care- 
ful, while the daylight la.sts, not to show yourself at 
any of the front windows. I have reason to fear that 
a certain charming person now staying with me may 
possibly be watched. Don’t be alarmed, and don’t be 
impatient; you shall know why. 

“I can only explain myself by going back to our 
unlucky meeting in the gardens with that reverend 
gentleman who was so obliging as to follow us both 
back to my house. 

“It crossed my mind, just as we were close to the 
door, that there might be a motive for the parson’s 
anxiety to trace us home, far less creditable to his 
taste, and far more dangerous to both of us, than tlie 
motive you supposed him to have. In plainer words, 
Lydia, I rather doubted whether you hadl met with 
another admirer; and I strongly suspected that you had 
encountered another enemy instead. There was no time 
to tell you this. There was only time to see you safe 
into the house, and to make sure of the parson (in case 
my suspicions were right) by treating him as he had 
treated us — I mean, by following him in his turn. 

“I kept some little distance behind him at first, to 
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turn the thing over in my mind, and to be satisfied 
that my doubts were not misleading me. We have n6 
concealments from each other; and you shall know 
what my doubts were. ’ 

“I was not surprised at y<mr recognizing him; he is 
not at all a common-looking old man; and you had 
seen him twice in Somersetshire — once when you 
asked your way of him to Mrs. Armadale’s house; and 
once when you saw him again on your way back to 
the railroad. But I was a little puzzled (considering 
that you had your veil down on both those occasions, 
and your veil down also when we were in the Gardens,) 
at hia recognizing ym. I doubted his remembering 
your figure, in a summer dress, after he had only seen 
it in a winter dress; and though we were talking when 
he met us, and your voice is one among your many 
charms, I doubted his remembering your voice either. 
And yet I felt persuaded that he knew you. ‘How?’ 
you will ask. My dear, as ill-luck would have it, we 
were speaking at the time of young Armadale. I firmly 
believe that the name was the first thing that struck 
him; and when he heard that^ your voice certainly, and 
your figure perhaps, came back to his memory. ‘And 
what if it did?’ you may say. Think again, Lydia, 
and tell me whether the parson of the place where Mrs. 
Armadale lived, was not likely to be Mrs. Armadale’s 
friend? If he was her friend, the very first person to 
whom she would apply for advice after the manner in 
which you frightened her, and after what you most in- 
judiciously said on the subject of appealing to her son, 
would be the clergyman of the parish — and the 
magistrate, too, as the landlord at the inn himself told 
you. 
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“You will now understand wliy I left you in that 
extremely uncivil manner, and I may go on to what 
happened next. 

“I followed the old gentleman till he turned into 
a quiet street, and then accosted him with respect for 
the Church written (I flatter myseli^ in every line of 
my face. 

‘“Will you excuse me,’ I said, ‘if I venture to in- 
'quire, sir, whether you recognized the lady who was 
walking with me when yon happened to pass us in the 
Gardens?’ 

“ ‘ Will you excuse my asking, ma’am, why you put 
• that question?’ was all the answer I got. 

“‘I will endeavour to tell you, sir,’ I said. ‘If my 
friend is not an absolute stranger to you, I should 
wish to request your attention to a very delicate sub* 
ject, connected with a lady deceased, and with her son 
who survives her.’ 

“He was staggered; I could see that But he was 
sly enough at the same time to hold his tongue and 
wait till I said something more. 

“‘If I am wrong, sir, in thinking that you re- 
cognized my friend,’ I went on, ‘I b^ to apologize. 
'But I could hardly suppose it possible that a gentleman 
in your profession would follow a lady home who was 
a total stranger to him.’ 

“There I had him. He coloured up (fancy that, 
at his age!), £md owned the truth, in defence of his 
own precious character. 

“‘I have met with the lady once before, and I 
acknowledge that I recognized her in the Gardens,’ he 
said. ‘You will excuse me if I decline entering into 
:ftie question of whether I did, or did not, purposely 
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follow her home. If you wish to be assured that your 
friend is not an absolute stranger to me, you now have 
that assurance; and if you have anything particular to 
say to me, I leave you to decide whether the time has 
come to say it’ 

“He waited, and looked about. I waited, and 
looked about. He said the street was hardly a fit place 
to speak of a delicate subject in. I said the street was 
hardly a fit place to speak of a delicate subject in. He 
didn’t offer to take me to where he lived. I didn’t 
offer to take him to where I lived. Have you ever 
seen two strange cats, my dear, nose to nose on the 
tiles? If you have, you have seen the parson and me 
done to the life. 

“‘Well, ma’am,’ he said, at last, ‘shall we go on 
with our conversation in spite of circumstances?’ ' 

“‘Yes, sir,’ I said; ‘we are both of us, fortunately, 
of an age to set circumstances at defiance’ (I had seen 
the old wretch looking at my grey hair, and satisfying 
himself that his character was safe if he wm seen with 
me). 

“After all this snapping and snarling, we came to 
the point at last. I began by telling him that I feared 
his interest in you was not of the friendly sort. He 
admitted that much — of course, in defence of liis own 
character once more. I next repeated to him every- 
thing yoti had told me about your proceedings in 
Somersetshire, when we first found that he was follow- 
ing us home. Don’t be alarmed, my dear — I was 
acting on principle. If you want to make a dish of 
lies digestible, always give it a garnish of truth. Well, 
having appealed to the reverend gentleman’s confidence 
in this manner, I next declared that you had become 
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au altered woman since he had seen you last. I re- 
vived that dead wretch, your husband (without men- 
tioning names, of course), established him (the first place 
I thought of) in business at the Brazils, and described 
a letter which he had written, offering to forgive his 
erring wife, if she would repent and go back to him. 

I assured the parson that your husband’s noble conduct 
had softened your obdurate nature; and then, thinking 
I had produced the right impression, I came boldly to 
close quarters with him. I said, ‘At the very time 
when you met us, sir, my unhappy friend was speaking 
in terms of touching self-reproach of her conduct to the 
late Mrs. Armadale. She confided to me her anxiety 
to make some atonement, if possible, to Mrs. Arma- 
dale’s son; and it is at her entreaty (for she cannot 
prevail on herself to face you) that I now beg to in- 
quire whether Mr. Armadale is still in Somersetshire, 
and whether he would consent to take back in small 
instalments the sum of money which my friend acknow- 
ledges that she received by practising on Mrs. Arma- 
dale’s fears.’ Those were my very words. A neater 
story (accounting so nicely for everything) was ne^er 
told; it was a story to melt a stone. But this Somer- 
setshire parson is harder than stone itself. I blush for 
Am, my dear, when I assure you that he was evidently 
insensible enough to disbelieve every word I said 
about your reformed character, your husband in the 
Brazils, and your penitent anxiety to pay Che money 
back. It is really a disgrace that such a man should 
be in the Church; such cunning as his is in the last 
degree unbecoming in a member of a sacred pro- 
fession. 

“‘Does your friend propose to join her husband by • 
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the next steamer?’ was all he condescended to §ay, 
when I had done. 

“I acknowledge I was angry. I snapped at him. 
I said — ‘Yes, she does.’ 

“‘How am I to communicate with her?’ he asked. 

“I snapped at him again. ‘By letter — through 
me.’ 

“‘At what address, ma’am?’ 

“There I had him once more. ‘You have found 
my address out for yourself, sir,’ I said. ‘The direc- 
tory will tell you my name, if you wish to find that 
out for yourself also; otherwise, you are welcome to 
my card.’ 

“‘Many thanks, ma’am. If your friend wishes to 
communicate with Mr. Armadale, I will give you my 
card in return.’ 

“‘Thank you, sir.’ 

“‘Thank you, ma’am.’ 

“‘Good afternoon, sir.’ 

“‘Good afternoon, ma’am.’’ 

“So we parted. I went my way to an appoint- 
ment at my place of business, and he went his in a 
hurry; which is of itself suspicious. Wliat I can’t get 
over, is his he^lessness. Heaven help the people who 
send for him to comfort them on their death-beds! 

“The next consideration is. What are we to do? If 
we don’t find out the right way to keep this old wretch 
in the dark, he may be the ruin of us at Thorpe- 
Ambrose just as we are within easy reach of our end 
in view. Wait up till I come to you, with my mind 
free, I hope from the other difficulty which is worrying 
me here. Was there ever such ill-luck as ours? Only 
j^nk of that man deserting his congregation, and 
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coming to London just at the very time when we have 
answered Major Milroy’s advertisement, and may ex- 
pect the inquiries to be made next week! I have no 
patience with him — his bishop ought to interfere. 

“Affectionately yours, 

“Maria Oldershaw.” 


2. — From Miss Gwilt to Mrs. Oldershaw. 

“West Place, June SOth. 

“My poor Old Dear, — How very little you 
know of my sensitive nature, as you call it! Instead 
of feeling offended when you left me, I went to your 
piano, and forgot all about you till your messenger 
came. Your letter is irresistible; I have been laughing 
over it till I am quite out of breath. Of all the ab- 
surd stories I ever read, the story you addressed to the 
Somersetshire clergyman is the most ridiculous. And 
as for your interview with him in the street, it is a 
perfect sin to keep it to ourselves.^ The public ought 
really to enjoy it in the form of a farce at one of the 
theatres. 

“Luckily for both of us (to come to serious matters), 
your messenger is a prudent person. He sent upstairs 
to know if there was an answer. In the midst of my 
merriment I had presence of mind enough to send 
downstairs and say, ‘Yes.’ 

“Some brute of a man says in some book which I 
once read, that no woman' can keep two separate trains 
of ideas in her mind at the .same time. I declare you 
have almost satisfied me that the man is right. What! 
when you have escaped unnoticed to your place of 
business, and-when you suspect this house to be watched, 
Armadale. I, 21 
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you propose to come back here, and to put it in the 
parson's power to recover the lost trace of you! What 
madness! Stop where you are; and when you have 
got over your difficulty at Pimlico (it is some woman’s 
business of course; what worries women are!), be so 
good as to read what I have got to say about our dif- 
ficulty at Brompton. 

“In the first place, the house (as you supposed) is 
watched. 

“ Half-an-hour after you left me, loud voices in 
the street interrupted me at the piano; and I went to 
the window. There was a cab at the house opposite, 
where they let lodgings; and an old man, who looked 
like a respectable servant, was wrangling with the 
driver about his fare. An elderly gentleman came 
out of the house, and stopped them. An elderly 
gentleman returned into the house, and appeared 
cautiously at tlie front drawing-room window. You 
know him, you worthy creature — he had the bad 
taste, some few hours since, to doubt whether you 
were telling him the truth. Don’t be afraid, he didn’t 
see me. When he looked up, after settling with the 
cab-driver, I was behind the curtain. I have been 
behind the curtain once or twice since; and I have 
seen enough to satisfy me that he and his servant 
will relieve each other at the window, so as never to 
lose sight of your house here, night or day. That 
the parson suspects the real truth is of course impos- 
sible. But that he firmly believes I mean some mis- 
chief to young Armadale, and that you have entirely 
confirmed him in that conviction, is as plmn as that 
two and two make four. And this has happened (as 
you helplessly remind me) just when we have answered 
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the advertisement, and when we may expect the major’s 
inquiries to be made in a few days’ time. 

Surely, here is a terrible situation for two women 
to find ^emselves in? A fiddlestick’s end for the 
situation! We have got an easy way out of it — 
thanks. Mother Oldershaw, to what I myself forced 
you to do, not three hours before the Somersetshire 
clergyman met with us. 

**Has that venomous little quarrel of ours this 
morning — after we had pounced on the major’s 
advertisement in the newspaper — quite slipped out 
of yotur memory? Have you forgotten how I per- 
sisted in my opinion that you were a great deal too 
well known in London to appear safely as my re- 
ference in your own name, or to receive an inquiring 
lady or gentleman (as you were rash enough to pro- 
pose) in your own house? Don’t you remember what 
a passion you were in when I brought our dispute to 
an end by declining to stir a step in the matter, 
unless I could conclude my application to Major 
Milroy by referring him to an address at which you 
were totally unknown, and to a name which might be 
anything you pleased, as long as it was not yours? 
What a look you gave me when you found there was 
nothing for it but to drop the whole speculation; or to 
let me have my own way! How you fumed over the 
lodging-hunting on the other side of the Park ! and 
how you groaned when you came possessed of Fur- 
nished Apartments in respectable Bayswater, over the 
useless expense I had put you to ! 

“What do you tlunk of those Furnished Apart- 
ments now?, you obstinate old woman? Here we are, 
with discovery threatening us at our very door, and 

21* 
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with no hope of escape unless we can contrive to 
disappear from the parson in the dark. And there are 
the lodgings in Bayswater, to which no inquisitive 
strangers have traced either you or me, ready and 
waiting to swallow us up — the lodgings in which we 
can escape all further molestation, and answer the 
major’s inquiries at our ease. Can you see, at last, a 
little farther than your poor old nose? Is there any- 
thing in the world to prevent your safe disappearance 
from Pimlico to-night, and your safe establishment at 
the new lodgings, in the character of my respectable 
reference, half-an-hour afterwards? Oh, fie, fie. 
Mother Oldershaw! Go down on your wicked old 
knees, and thank your stars that you had a she-devil 
like me to deal with this morning! 

“ Suppose we come now to the only difficulty 
worth mentioning — my difficulty. Watched as I am 
in this house, how am I to join you without bringing 
the parson or the parson’s servant with me at my 
heels ? 

“Being to all intents and purposes a prisoner here, 
it ’seems to me that I have no choice but to try the 
old prison plan of escape — a change of clothes. I 
have been looking at your housemaid. Except that 
we are both light, her face and hair and 'my face and 
hair are as unlike each other as possible.. Blit she is 
as nearly as can be my height and size ; and (if she 
only knew how to dress herself, and had smaller feet)' 
her figure is a very much better , one than it ought to 
be for a person in her station in life. 

“My idea is, to dress her in the clothes I wore in 
the Gardens to-day — to send her out, -vrith our reve- 
rend enemy in full pursuit of her — and, as soon as 
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the coast is clear, to slip away myself and join you. 
The thing would be quite impossible, of course, if I 
bad been seen with my veil up; but, as events have 
turned out, it is one advantage of the horrible expo- 
sure which followed my man-iage, that I seldom show 
myself in public, and never of course in such a popu- 
lous place as London, without wearing a thick veil 
and keeping that veil down. If the housemaid wears 
my dress, I don’t really see why the housemaid may 
not be counted on to represent me to the life. 

“The one question is, can the woman be trusted? 
If she can, send me a line, telling her, on your autho- 
rity, that she is to place herself at my disposal. I 
won’t say a word till I have heard from you first. 

“ Let me have my answer to-night. As long as 
we were only talking about my getting the governess’s 
place, I was careless enough how it ended. But now 
that we have actually answered Major Milroy’s adver- 
tisement, I am in earnest at last. I mean to be Mrs. 
Armadale of Thorpe-Ambrose; and woe to the man or 
woman who tries to stop me! 

“ Yours, 

“Lydia Gwilt. 


P.S. — I open my letter again to say that you need 
have no fear of your messenger being followed on Lis 
return to Pimlico. He will di*ive ;to a public-house 
where he is known, will dismiss the cab at the door, 
and will go out again by a back way which is only 
used by the landlord and his friends. — L.G.” 
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3 . — Fnm Mrs. Olderthcm to Miss GwUt, 

“ Diana Street, 10 o’clock. 

“My Dear Lydia, — You have written me a 
heartless letter. If you had been in my trying posi- 
tion, harassed as I was when I wrote to you, I should 
have made allowances for my friend when I found my 
friend not so sharp as usual. But the vice of the 
present age is a want of consideration for persons in 
the decline of life. Morally speaking, you are in a 
sad state, my dear; and yon stand much in need of 
a good example. You shall have a good example — 
I forgive you. 

“ Having now relieved my mind by the performance 
of a good action, suppose I show you next (though I 
Protest against the vulgarity of the expression) that I 
can see a little further than my poor old nose? 

“ I w’ill answer your question about the housemaid 
first. You may trust her implicitly. She has had her 
troubles, and has learnt discretion. She also looks 
your age; though it is only her due to say that, in 
this particular, she has some years the advantage of 
you. I enclose the necessary directions which will 
place her entirely at your disposal. 

“And what comes next? 

“Your plan for joining me at Bayswater comes 
next It is very well, as far as it goes; hut it stands 
sadly in need of a little judicious improvement There 
is a serious necessity (you shall know why presently) 
for deceiving the parson far more completely than you 
propose to deceive him. I want him to see the house- 
maid’s face under circumstances which will persuade 
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him that it is your face. And then, going a step far- 
ther, I want him to see the housemaid leave London, 
under the impression that he has seen you start on 
the first stage of your journey to the Brazils. He 
didn’t believe in that journey when I announced it to 
him this afternoon in the street. He may believe in 
it yet, if you follow the directions I am now going to 
give you. 

“To-morrow is Saturday. Send the housemaid 
out in your walking-dress of to-day, just as you pro- 
pose — but don’t stir out yourself, and don’t go near 
the window. Desire the woman to keep her 'veil down; 
to take half-an-hour’s walk (quite unconscious, of 
course, of the parson or his servant at her heels) ; 
and then to come back to you. As soon as she 
appears, send her instantly to the open window, in- 
structing her to lift her veil carelessly, and look out 
Let her go away again after a minute or two, take off 
her bonnet and shawl, and then appear once more at 
the window, or, better still, in the balcony outside. 
Blie may show herself again occasionally (not too often) 
later in the day. And to-morrow — as we have a 
professional gentleman to deal with — by all means 
send her to church. If these proceedings don’t per- 
suade the parson that the housemaid’s face is your 
face, and if they don’t make him readier to believe 
in your reformed character than he was when I spoke 
to him, I have lived sixty years, my love, in this vale 
of tears to mighty little purpose. 

“The next day is Monday. I have looked at the 
shipping advertisements, and I find that a steamer 
leaves Liverpool for the Brazils on Tuesday. Nothing 
could be more convenient; we will start you on your 
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voyage under tlie parson’s own eyes. You may ma- 
nage it in this way : — j ^ 

“At one o’clock send out the man who cleans the 
knives and forks to get a cab ; and when he has 
brought it up to the door, let him go back and get a 
second cab, which he is to wait in himself, round. the 
corner in the square. Let the housemaid (still in your 
dress) drive off, with the necessary boxes, in the first 
cab to the North-Western Railway. When she *is 
gone, slip out yourself to. the cab waiting round the 
corner, and come to me at Bays water. They may be 
prepared to follow the housemaid’s cab, because they 
have seen it at the door; but they won’t be prepared 
to follow your cab, because it has been hidden round 
the corner. Wlien the housemaid has got to the 
station, and has done her best to disappear in the 
crowd (I have chosen the mixed train at 2.10, so as 
to give her every chance), you will be safe with me; 
and wdiether they do or do not find out that she does 
not really start for Liverpool won’t matter by that time. 
They will have lost all trace of you; and they may 
follow the housemaid half over London, if they like. 
She has my instructions (enclosed) to leave the empty 
boxes to find their way to the lost luggage office, and 
to go to her friends in the City, and stay there till I 
write word that I want her again. ' . 

“And what is the object of all this? 

“My dear Lydia, the object is your future security 
(and mine). We may succeed, or we may fail in 
persuading the parson that you have actually gone to 
the Brazils. If we succeed, we are relieved of 'all fear 
of him. If w^e fail, he will warn young Armadale to 
be careful of a woman like my housemaid ^ and not of a 
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woman like^ yon. This last gain is a very important 
one; for we don’t know that Itfrs. Armadale may not 
have told him your maiden name. In that event, the 
‘Miss Gwilt’ whom he will describe as having slipped 
through his fingers here, will be so entirely unlike the 
‘Miss Gwilt’ established at Thoi’pe-Ambrose , as to 
satisfy everybody that it is not a case of similarity of 
persons, but only a case of similarity of names. 

/‘What do you say now to my improvement on 
your idea? Are my brains not quite so addled as you 
thought them when you wrote? Don’t suppose I’m at 
all over-boastful about my own ingenuity. Cleverer 
tricks than this trick of mine are played off on the 
public by swindlers, and are recorded in the news- 
papers every week. I only want to show you that my 
assistance is not less necessary to the success /Df the 
Armadale speculation now, than it was when I made 
our first important discoveries, by means of the harm- 
less-looking young man and the private inquiry^office 
in Shadyside Place. 

“There is nothing more to say that I know of, 
except that I am just going to start for the new lod- 
ging, with a box directed in my new name. The last 
expiring moments of Mother Oldcrshaw, of the Toilette 
Repository, are close at hand; and the birth of Miss 
Gwilt’s respectable reference, Mrs. Mandeville, will 
take place in a cab in five minutes’ time. I fancy „ I 
must be still young at heart, for I am quite in love 
already with my romantic name; it sounds almost as 
pretty as Mrs. Armadale of Thorpe- Ambrose, doesn’t 
it? 

“Good-night, my dear, and pleasant dreams. If 
any accident happens between this and Monday, write 
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to me instantly by post If no accident happens, yon 
will be with me in excellent time for the earliest in- 
quiries that the major can possibly make. My last 
words are, don’t go out, and don’t venture near the 
front windows till Monday comes. 

“Affectionately yours, 

“M. 0.” 


CUAPTER VI. 

Midwinter In Disguise. 

Towards noon, on the day of the twenty-first. 
Miss Milroy was loitering in the cottage garden — 
released from duty in the sick-room by an improve- 
ment in her mother’s health — when her attention was 
attracted by the sound of voices in the park. One of 
the voices she instantly recognized as Allan’s: the 
other was strange to her. She put aside the branches 
of a shrub near the garden palings; and peeping 
through, saw Allan approaching the cottage gate, in 
company with a slim, dark, undersized man, who was 
talking and laughing excitedly at the top of his voice. 
Miss Milroy ran indoors, to warn her father of Mr. 
Armadale’s arrival, and to add that he was bringing 
with him a noisy stranger, who was, in all probability, 
the fnend generally reported to be staying with the 
squire at the great house. 

Had the major’s daughter guessed right? Was the 
squire’s loud-talking, loud-laughing companion the shy, 
sensitive Midwinter of other times? It was even so. 
In Allan’s presence, that morning, an extraordinary 
change had passed over the ordinarily quiet demeanour 
of Allan’s friend. 
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When Midwinter had first appeared in the break- 
fast-room, after putting aside 1^. Brock’s startling 
letter, Allan had been too much occupied to pay any 
special attention to him . The undecided difficulty of 
choosing the day for the audit-dinner had pressed for 
a settlement once more, and had been fixed at last 
(under the butler’s advice) for Saturday, the twenty- 
eighth of the month. It was only on turning round to 
remind Midwinter of the ample space of time which 
the new arrangement allowed for mastering the steward’s 
books, that even Allan’s flighty attention had been 
arrested by a marked change in the face that con- 
fronted him. He had openly noticed the change in 
his usual blunt manner, and had been instantly silenced 
by a fretful, almost an angry, reply. The two had 
sat down together to breakfast without the usual cor- 
diality; and the meal had proceeded gloomily, till Mid- 
winter himself broke the silence by bursting into the 
strange outbreak of gaiety which had revealed in 
Allan’s eyes a new side to the character of his 
friend. 

As usual with most of Allan’s judgments, here 
again the conclusion was wrong. It was no new side 
to Midwinter’s character that now presented itself — it 
was only a new aspect of the one ever-recurring struggle 
of Midwinter’s life. 

Irritated by Allan’s discovery of the change in 
him, and dreading the next questions that Allan’s 
curiosity might put. Midwinter had roused himself to 
efface, by main force, the impression with his own 
altered appearance had produced. It was one of those 
efforts wUch no men compass so resolutely as the men 
of his quick temper, and his sensitive feminine or* 
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ganization. With his whole mind still possessed hy 
the firm belief that the Fatality had taken one great 
step nearer to Allan and himself since the rector’s ad- 
venture in Kensington Gardens — with his face still 
betraying what he had suffered, under the renewed 
conviction that his fatlier’s deathbed warning was now, 
in event after event, asserting its terrible claim to 
part him, at any sacrifice, from the one human creature 
whom he loved — with the fear still busy at his heart 
that the first mysterious vision of Allan’s Dream might 
be a Vision realized, before the new day that now 
saw the two Armadales together was a day that had 
passed over their heads — with these triple bonds, 
wrought by his own superstition, fettering him at that 
moment as they had never fettered him yet, he merci- 
lessly spurred his resolution to the desperate effort of 
rivalling, in Allan’s presence, the gaiety and good 
spirits of Allan himself. 

He talked, and laughed, and heaped his plate in- 
discriminately from every dish on the breakfast-table. 
He made noisily merry with jests that had no humour, 
* and stories that had no point. He first astonished 
Allan, tlien amused him, then won his easily-encouraged 
confidence on the subject of Miss Milroy. He shouted 
with laughter over the sudden development of Allan’s 
views on marriage, until the servants downstairs began 
to think that their master’s strange friend had gone 
mad. Lastly, he had accepted Allan’s proposal that 
he should be presented to the major’s daughter, and 
judge of her for himself, as readily, — nay, more 
readily than it would have been accepted by the least 
diffident man living. There the two now stood at the 
cottage gate — Midwinter’s voice rising louder and 
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louder over Allan’s — Midwinter’s natural manner 
disguised (how madly and miserably none but be 
kne%v!) in a coarse masquerade of 'boldness — the 
outrageous, the unendurable boldness of a shy man. 

They were received in the parlour by the major’s 
daughter, pending the arrival of the major himself. 

Allan attempted to present his friend in the usual 
form. To his astonishment, Midwinter took the words 
flippantly out of his lips, and introduced himself to 
Miss Milroy with a confident look, a hard laugh, and 
a clumsy assumption of ease which presented him at 
his worst. His artificial spirits , lashed continuously 
into higher and higher effervescence since the morn- 
ing, were nqw mounting hysterically beyond his own 
control. He looked and spoke with that terrible free- 
dom of licence which is the necessary consequence, 
when a diffident man has thrown off his reser\'e, of 
the very effort by which he has broken loose from his 
o^vn restraints. He involved himself in a confused 
medley of apologies that were not wanted, and of 
compliments that might have over-flattered the vanity 
of a savage. He looked backwards and forwards from « 
Miss Milroy to Allan, and declared jocosely that he 
understood now why his friend’s morning walks were 
always taken in the same direction. He asked her 
questions about her mother, and cut short the answers 
she gave him by remarks on the weather. In one 
breath, he said shQ must feel the day insufferably hot; 
and, in another, he protested that he quite envied her 
in her cool muslin dress. 

The major came in. 

Before he could say two words. Midwinter over- 
whelmed him with the same frenzy of familiarity, and 
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the same feverish fluency of speech. He expressed 
his interest in Mrs. Milri)7's health in terms which 
would have been exaggerated on the lips of a friend 
of the family. He overflowed into a perfect flood of 
apologies for disturbing the major at his mechanical 
pursuits. He quoted Allan's extravagant account of 
the clock, and expressed his own anxiety to see it in 
terms more extravagant still. He paraded his super- 
ficial book-knowledge of the great clock at Strasbourg, 
with far-fetched jests on the extraordinary automaton 
figures which that clock puts in motion — on the pro- 
cession of the twelve apostles, which walks out under 
the dial at noon, and on the toy-cock, which crows at 
St Peter’s appearance — and this before a man who 
had studied every wheel in that complex machinery, 
and who had passed whole years of his life in trying 
to imitate it “I hear you have outnumbered the 
Strasbourg apostles, and outcrowed the Strasbourg 
cock,” he exclaimed, with the tone and* manner of a 
friend habitually privileged to waive all ceremony; 
“ and I am dying, absolutely dying, major, to see your 
wonderful clock!” 

Major MUroy had entered the room with his mind 
absorbed in his own mechanical contrivances as usual. 
But the sudden shock of Midwinter’s’ familiarity was 
violent enough to recall him instantly to himself, and 
to make him master again, for the time, of his social 
resources as a man of the world. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” he said, stopping 
Midwinter for the moment, by a look of steady sur- 
prise. “I happen to have seen the clock at Stras- 
boTirg; and it sounds almost absurd in my ears (if you 
will pardon me for saying so) to put my little experi- 
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ment in any light of comparison with that wonderful 
achievement. There is nothing else of the kind like it 
in the world 1” He paused, to control his own mount- 
ing enthusiasm; the clock at Strasbourg was to Major 
Milroy what the name of Michael Angelo was to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. “Mr. Armadale’s kindness has led 
him to exaggerate a little,” pursued the major, smiling 
at Allan, and passing over another attempt of Mid- 
winter’s to seize on the talk, as if no such attempt had 
been made. “But as there does happen to be tMs one 
point of resemblance between the great clock abroad 
and the little clock at home, that they both show what 
they can do on the stroke of noon, and as it is close 
on twelve now, if you still wish to visit my workshop, 
Mr. Midwinter, the sooner I show you the way to it 
the better.” He opened the door, and apologized to 
Midwinter, with marked ceremony, for preceding him 
out of the room. 

“What do you think of my friend?” whispered 
Allan, as he and Miss Milroy followed. 

“Must I tell you the truth, Mr. Armadale?” she 
whispered back. 

“Of course!” 

“Then I don’t Uke him at all!” 

“He’s the best and dearest fellow in the world,” 
rejoined the outspoken Allan. “You’ll like him 
better when you know him better — I’m sure you 
will!” 

Miss Milroy made a little grimace, implying supreme 
indifference to Midwinter, and saucy surprise at.^an’s 
earnest advocacy of the merits of his firiend. “Has he 
got nothing more interesting to say to me than that^^ 
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she wondered privately, “after kissing my hand twice 
yesterday morning?” 

They were all in the major’s workroom before Allan 
had the chance of trying a more attractive subject. 
There, on the top of a rough wooden case, which 
evidently contained the machinery, was the wonderful 
clock. The dial was crowned by a glass pedestal 
placed on rockwork in carved ebony; and on the top 
of the pedestal sat tlie inevitable figure of Time, with 
his everlasting scythe in his hand. Below the dial 
was a little platform, and at either end of it rose two 
miniature sentry-boxes, with closed doors. Externally, 
this was all that appeared, until the magic moment 
came when the clock struck twelve at noon. 

It wanted then about three minutes to twelve; and 
Major Milroy seized the opportunity of explaining 
what the exhibition was to be, before the exhibition 
began. 

At the first words, his mind fell back again into 
its old absorption over the one employment of his life. 
He turned to Slidwinter (who had persisted in talking 
all the w'ay from the parlour, and who was talking 
still) without a trace left in his manner of the cool and 
cutting composure with which he had spoken but a few 
minutes before. The noisy, familiar man, who had 
been an ill-bred intruder in the parlour, became a 
privileged guest in the workshop — for there he pos- 
sessed the all-atoning social advantage of being new to 
the performances of the wonderful clock. 

“At the first stroke of twelve, Mr. Midwintej,” said 
the major, quite eagerly, “keep your eye on the figure 
of Time: he will move his scythe, and point it down- 
wards to the glass pedestal. You will next see a little 
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prittted card appear behind the glass, which will tell 
you the day of the month and the day of the week. 
At the last stroke of the clock, Time will lift his 
scythe again into its former position, and the chimes 
will ring a peal. The peal will be succeeded by the 
playing of a tune — the favourite march of my old 
regiment — and then the final performance of the 
clock will follow. The sentry-boxes, which you may 
observe at each side, will both open at the same mo- 
ment. In one of them you will see the sentinel ap- 
pear; and, from the other, a corporal and two privates 
will march across the platform to relieve the guard, 
and will then disappear, leaving the new sentinel at 
his post. I must ask your kind allowances for this 
last part of the performance. The machinery is a little 
complicated, and there are defects in it which I am 
ashamed to say I have not yet succeeded in remedying 
as I could wish. Sometimes the figures go all wrong, 
and sometimes they go all right. I hope they may do 
their best on the occasion of your seeing them for the 
first time,” 

As the major, posted near his clock, said the last 
words, his little audience of three, assembled at the 
opposite end of the room, saw the hour-hand and the 
minute-hand on the dial point together to twelve. The 
first stroke sounded, and Time, true to the signal, 
moved his scythe. The day of the month and the day 
of the week announced themselves in print through 
the glass pedestal next; Midwinter applauding their 
appearance with a noisy exaggeration of surprise, which 
Miss Milroy mistook for coarse sarcasm directed at her 
father’s pursuits, and which Allan (seeing that she was 
offended) attempted to moderate by touching the elbow 
Armadale. I, 22 
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of bis friend. Meanwhile, the performances of the 
clock went on. At the last stroke of twelve, Time 
lifted his scythe again, the chimes rang, the march 
tune of the major’s old regiment followed; and the 
crowning exhibition of the relief of the guard an- 
nounced itself in a preliminary trembling of the sentry- 
boxes, and a sudden disappearance of the major at the 
back of the clock. 

The performance began with the opening of the 
sentry-box on the right-hand side of the platform; as 
punctually as could be desired; the door on the otlier 
side, however, was less tractable — it remained obsti- 
nately closed. Unaware of this hitch in the proceed- 
ings, the corporal and his two privates appeared in 
their places in a state of perfect discipline, tottered out 
across the platform, all three trembling in every limb, 
dashed themselves headlong against the closed door on 
the other side, and failed in producing the smallest 
impression on the immovable sentry presumed to be 
within. An intermittent clicking, as of the major’s 
keys and tools at work, was heard in the machinery. 
The corporal and his two privates suddenly returned, 
backwards, across the platform, and shut themselves 
up with a bang inside their own door. Exactly at the 
same moment, the other door opened for the first time, 
and the provoking sentry appeared with the utmost de- 
liberation at his post, w’aiting to be relieved. He was 
allowed to wait. Nothing happened in the other box 
but an occasional knocking inside the door, as if the 
corporal and his privates were impatient to be let out. 
The clicking of the major’s tools was heard again 
among the machinery; the coi'poral and his party, sud- 
denly restored to liberty, appeared in -a violent hurry, 
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and spun furiously across the platform. Quick as they 
were, however, the hitherto deliberate sentry on the 
other side, now perversely showed himself to be quicker 
still. He disappeared like lightning into his own pre- 
mises, the door closed smartly after him, the corpor.il 
and his privates dashed themselves headlong against it 
for the second time, and the major appearing again 
round the corner of the clock, asked his audience in- 
nocently, “if they would be good enough to tell him 
whether anything had gone wrong?” 

The fantastic absurdity of the exhibition, heightened 
by Major Milroy’s grave inquiry at the end of it, was 
so irresistibly ludicrous that the visitors shouted with 
laughter; and even MissMilroy, with all her considera- 
tion for her father’s sensitive pride in his clock, could 
not restrain herself from joining in the merriment 
which the catastrophe of the puppets had provoked. 
But there are limits even to the licence of laughter; 
and these limits were ere long so outrageously over- 
stepped by one of the little party as to have the effect 
of almost instantly silencing the other two. The fever 
of Midwinter’s false spirits flamed out into sheer deli- 
rium as the performance of the puppets came to an 
end. His paroxysms of laughter followed each other 
with such convulsive violence, that MissMilroy started 
back from him in alarm , and even the . patient major 
turned on him with a look which said plainly. Leave 
the room! Allan, wisely impulsive for once in his life, 
seized Midwinter by the arm, and dragged him out by 
main force into tbe garden, and thence into the park 
beyond. ' 

“Good heavens! what has come to you!” he ex- 
claimed, shrinking back from the tortured face be- 
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fore him, as he stopped and looked close at it for the 
first time. 

For the moment, Midwinter was incapable of an- 
swering. The hysterical paroxysm was passing from 
one extreme to the other. He leaned against a tree, 
sobbing and gasping for breath, and stretched out his 
hand in mute entreaty to Allan to give him time. 

“You had better not have nursed me through my 
fever,” he said faintly, as soon as he could speak. 
“I’m mad and miserable, Allan — I have never re- 
covered it. Go back and ask them to forgive me; I 
am ashamed to go and ask them myself. I can’t tell 
how it happened — I can only ask your pardon and 
theirs.” He turned aside his head quickly so as to 
conceal his face. “Don’t stop here,” he said; “don’t 
look at me — I shall soon get over it.” Allan still 
hesitated, and begged hard to be allowed to take him 
back to the house. It was useless. “You break my 
heart with your kindness,” he burst out passionately. 
“For God’s sake leave me by myself!” 

Allan went back to the cottage, and pleaded there 
for indulgence to Midwinter, with an earnestness and 
simplicity which raised him immensely in the major’s 
estimation, but which totally failed to produce the same 
favourable impression on Miss Milroy. Little as she 
herself suspected it, she was fond enough of Allan al- 
ready to be jealous of Allan’s friend. 

“How excessively absurd!” she thought, pettishly. 
“As if either papa or I considered such a person of 
the slightest consequence ! ” 

“You will kindly suspend your opinion, won’t you. 
Major Milroy?” said Allan, iij his hearty way, at 
parting. ■- , ^ 
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“With the greatest pleasure!” replied the major, 
cordially shaking hands. 

“And you, too, Miss Milroy?” added Allan. 

Miss Milroy made a mercilessly formal bow. '''‘My 
opinion, Mr. Armadale, is not of the slightest con- 
sequence.” 

Allan left the cottage, sorely puzzled to account 
for Miss Milroy’s sudden coolness towards him. His 
grand idea of conciliating the whole neighbourhood by 
becoming a married man, underwent some modification 
as he closed the garden-gate behind him. The virtue 
called Prudence and the Squire of Thorpe-Ambrose 
became personally acquainted with each other, on this 
occasion, for the first time*, and Allan, entering head- 
long as usual on the high-road to moral improvement, 
actually decided on doing nothing in a hurry! 

A man who is entering on a course of reformation 
ought, if virtue is its own reward, to be a man engaged 
in an essentially inspiriting pursuit But virtue is not 
always its own reward; and the way that leads to re- 
formation is remarkably ill-lighted for so respectable a 
thoroughfare. Allan seemed to have caught the infec- 
tion of his friend’s despondency. As he walked home, 
he, too, began to doubt — in his widely-different way, 

and for his widely-difTerent reasons whether the 

life at Thorpe-Ambrose was promising quite as fairly 
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